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H.R. 698, THE INDUSTRIAL BANK 
HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 2007 


Wednesday, April 25, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Financial Services, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 
2128, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Barney Frank [chair- 
man of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Frank, Waters, Maloney, Watt, Sher- 
man, Meeks, Moore of Kansas, Baca, Scott, Green, Cleaver, Davis 
of Tennessee, Sires, Ellison, Klein, Wilson, Perlmutter, Donnelly, 
Marshall; Bachus, Castle, Royce, Gillmor, Manzullo, Feeney, 
Hensarling, Brown-Waite, Barrett, Pearce, Neugebauer, and 
Bachmann. 

Also present: Representative Matheson. 

The Chairman. The hearing will come to order. The Committee 
on Financial Services meets today to consider legislation dealing 
with the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act, which was filed by 
myself and the ranking minority member of the Committee on Fi- 
nancial Services, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Gillmor. It deals 
with the question of whether or not the entity known as the Indus- 
trial Loan Corporation ought to be expanded or maintained at its 
current level. 

I begin by saying that there’s been a debate about the ILCs. It 
does seem to me that those who profess to be strong supporters of 
the Industrial Loan Corporation form ought to be the ones initi- 
ating legislation. That is, if you genuinely believe that the ILCs are 
an important financial institution, how does anyone justify limiting 
them so that only six States can charter them? I know of no other 
generally approved entity which can only be chartered by six 
States. 

So I understand people who think ILCs are a wonderful thing 
and would therefore like to have them freely chartered. I under- 
stand those of us who think that we should restrict them. It is hard 
for me to understand a rational argument for the status quo in 
which we have this entity that exists in only a few States. Why 
would anyone do that? 

Let me put it this way. It is inconceivable to me that anyone 
starting from scratch in a situation would say, “Okay, here’s a nice 
institution we ought to have; we’re going to call it an industrial 
loan corporation, and let’s pick six States that are allowed to char- 
ter it.” I don’t know how you would pick the six States. I assume 
a dartboard would be an essential part of that decisionmaking 

( 1 ) 
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process. In other words we have what is the result of a historical 
accident, and it seems that we go one way or the other. 

There are also people who argue that we have had the ILCs for 
this considerable period and there has not been any problem. Well, 
those of us who support this legislation generally agree with that 
because we are trying to preserve the status quo. Nothing that is 
being proposed would undo the current situation with regard to 
ILCs that exist. 

Indeed, we had previously been told by the State of Utah where 
they are important, and I note the presence of our colleague from 
Utah, a former member of this committee, whose disagreement 
with us was sufficiently strong to cause him to return. And he has 
been a very able advocate of the interests of his State. But I do 
note that the last information we had was that over 90 percent of 
the ILC assets in the State of Utah would be unaffected by our leg- 
islation because they would meet the test of 85 percent financial. 

But I do return to the point that we have an anomaly. I can un- 
derstand going forward, I can understand going backward, but I do 
not see how anyone public policy can justify staying where we are. 

Now what we find is — and people said, “Why are you dealing 
with this now if they haven’t caused problems?” But what we are 
confronted with is people who have decided to significantly expand 
this entity, including major commercial organizations. 

Again, I understand the argument from those who say that the 
distinction between commercial and banking activities is an artifi- 
cial one, that it should fall. But if you believe that, then where’s 
the language to repeal the restriction? Again, why this halfway, to 
put it in a way that will meet the rules of propriety, approach to 
a situation? What again is the justification for maintaining the 
general principle of a separation between banking and commerce 
and allowing this one narrow exception? 

We, I hope, will go forward. We are trying again not to disturb 
the status quo. We have had some conversations with a kind of a 
border area involving securities, border in the sense, these are fi- 
nancial institutions and we will be — we have been working and 
having conversations and I want to thank — Chairwoman Bair is 
here and she has, on this as in so many other issues, been ex- 
tremely helpful. 

We are trying to work out the various regulatory approaches that 
should go forward. I do want to say that this has been one of the 
rare occasions in my memory when the Federal Reserve has been 
very flexible, and I hope that this is a pattern that we will see 
going forward. 

But I think we have a very reasonable approach in the legisla- 
tion. Obviously we are prepared to listen. And with that, I will rec- 
ognize the ranking member. 

Mr. Bachus. I thank Chairman Frank for holding this hearing 
on H.R. 698, which is the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act 
of 2007. This legislation would enhance regulatory supervision of 
our ILCs, grandfather existing ILCs, and at the same time, pro- 
hibit commercial firms in the future from acquiring ILC charters. 

At the outset, I want to commend the chairman and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Gillmor, who both worked tirelessly over the 
past several years to craft legislation on this complex issue. 
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Today’s hearing will hopefully help us to better understand ILCs 
and the regulatory framework that surrounds the ILC charter. As 
ILCs have grown in size, number, and complexity, several super- 
visory and policy questions have arisen, including whether current 
regulatory structure for overseeing ILCs is adequate. 

Insured ILCs are subject to State banking supervision and FDIC 
oversight as State, non-member banks. Nonetheless, owners of 
ILCs do not have to be bank holding companies subject to the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s consolidated supervisory authority. 

In the absence of Federal Reserve’s supervision of ILC holding 
companies, the FDIC has employed what some call a bank-centric 
supervisory approach that primarily focuses on isolating the in- 
sured institution from potential risk posed by holding companies 
and affiliates, rather than assessing these potential risks system- 
atically across the consolidated holding company structure. Some 
have suggested that this regulatory regime does not provide suffi- 
cient protection against the potential risk that parent companies 
and non-banking affiliates may pose to the safety and soundness 
of ILCs. 

Another matter of concern about ILCs is the extent to which they 
can mix banking and commerce through the holding company 
structure. An exemption in current banking law permits any type 
of company, including a commercial firm, to acquire an ILC in a 
handful of States. For some, this is the crux of the issue. 

Certainly the separation of banking and commerce will be dis- 
cussed in today’s hearing. There is also likely to be a debate over 
the fairness of excluding some commercial firms from owning or 
controlling ILCs when other similarly situated commercial entities 
already own them. 

Once again, I want to thank Chairman Frank and Ranking Mem- 
ber Gillmor for their work on this important issue, and look for- 
ward to hearing from our witnesses today on their views on the leg- 
islation before us. 

The Chairman. I will now recognize for 5 minutes one of our 
members who has been most active in this, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Marshall. And I will exercise my option to go to 15 
minutes. The gentleman from Alabama may, if he wishes to, as 
well. So Mr. Marshall is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Marshall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t believe I’ll 
need 5 minutes. I appreciate the Chair recognizing me, and giving 
me an opportunity to say a few words on this particular subject. 

It’s kind of interesting. The first major problem we had in this 
country with mixing business and commerce resulted in legislation 
back in 1838 in New York and Georgia. Georgia actually took the 
lead in 1838 in forcing the separation of banking and commerce. 

We’ve had other instances during our Nation’s history where we 
inadvisably mixed the two. I shudder to think what kind of con- 
sequences we might have had had we not had those kinds of rules 
and we saw the collapses of entities like WorldCom, Enron, etc. 

It just seems to me that we are in a very poor position to under- 
stand all of the complexities of the typical business operation in to- 
day’s world and appreciate fully the risks associated with mixing 
those complex business operations with banking. It’s tough enough 
for us just to regulate our banks without mixing — attempting to ad- 
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ditionally understand all the complexities associated with some of 
our current financial operations. 

That said, clearly we have to grandfather, and it seems to me 
that the grandfathering provisions we should consider wouldn’t 
simply stop at those ILCs that have been authorized thus far, but 
might consider those ILC applications that have been submitted in 
reliance upon the performance of the board with regard to granting 
ILCs because there are a number of entities that have legitimately 
gone out and relied upon the expectation that their ILC application 
will be approved, to their detriment if in fact this legislation is suc- 
cessful, and the cutoff is actually acquiring an ILC before the legis- 
lation is approved. 

I do think that no further ILCs should be approved pending our 
consideration of this legislation. And then I’ll simply add that 
there’s a parallel here, it seems to me, between this issue and the 
question of whether or not banks should own real estate companies 
and other ventures that banks are sometimes interested in. 

It seems to me that the banking industry, which is interested in 
not having commerce compete with banks through ILCs, should ac- 
knowledge that in fact banks should not be competing with com- 
merce through business ventures like real estate, etc. 

And I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, if the chairman will move 
in that direction, it’s something that we ought to consider. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to say a few words, and I yield back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. I now am pleased to recognize the coauthor of 
this bill, the ranking Republican on the Financial Institutions and 
Consumer Credit Subcommittee, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Gillmor, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gillmor. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and let me 
also say that I have appreciated the opportunity over the past 
three Congresses to work with you on this issue. 

We have been successful in the House; our amendment has 
passed two Congresses in a row. It didn’t make it through the Sen- 
ate, but I think that probably the third time is the charm, and I 
think we may get a different result in the Senate this time and get 
legislation to the President’s desk. 

I also want to commend Chairman Bair and the rest of the FDIC 
Board for their work on this issue. I want to thank all of our bank 
regulators for recognizing that the issue of the future of ILCs is a 
question that Congress should address. It is good and effective reg- 
ulation that’s the first line of defense in protecting the safety and 
soundness of our financial systems. 

The principle here is real simple; it’s the separation of banking 
and commerce. And financial systems which have not followed that 
principle have had a number of problems and, in fact, have had a 
number of crises because of it. 

The United States codified this principle after the problems in 
the 1920’s and the Great Depression. Over the last several decades, 
loopholes and exemptions in bank law have gradually been closed. 
In 1999, during consideration of Gramm-Leach-Bliley, Congress 
eliminated the unitary thrift loophole, and now it’s time to close 
the ILC exception, which allows for full service banking by com- 
mercial firms. 
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This is a kind of historical accident, and frankly it wasn’t much 
of a problem when there were only a few out there in existence, but 
what has happened is that a number of commercial and industrial 
firms have discovered this loophole, are applying for charters, and 
are going to try to drive a train right through the loophole unless 
Congress acts responsibly to close that loophole. 

The bill that we’ve introduced, H.R. 698, would bolster the au- 
thority of the FDIC, limit the business activities of certain ILCs al- 
ready in existence, and most importantly establish a cutoff date for 
new, commercially owned ILCs. Today we have approximately 120 
cosponsors on the bill, and it’s my hope that this bipartisan legisla- 
tion will receive consideration in the committee in the near future 
and on the House Floor shortly thereafter. 

And Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the following materials be 
submitted for the record: H.R. 698 support letters written by the 
Realtors, by the ICBA, by ACB, and by the ABA. Also, submitted 
testimony by former Congressman Tom Bliley on behalf of the 
Sound Banking Coalition, and a letter of support from the Coali- 
tion. And I would also ask unanimous consent to enter into the 
record a March 2007 GAO report which details suggestions for col- 
laboration among the consolidated regulators. 

[The GAO report referenced above (GAO-07-154) is available 
from the Government Accountability Office — www.gao.gov.] 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

And now, on the unanimous consent — because I mentioned be- 
fore, we’ve been joined here at the podium by a former colleague, 
our colleague from Utah, and he does represent a State where 
these are very important, so I would ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Utah be allowed to participate in the hearing 
today. 

I thank the ranking member. It is important that we get the di- 
versity of views. 

I will now recognize the chairwoman of the Financial Institutions 
and Consumer Credit Subcommittee, but I also want to explain. In 
about 5 minutes, I will be going around the corner to testify on the 
issue of fishing safety. The City of New Bedford, which I represent, 
is the leading fishing port in the country and we’ve had some safe- 
ty issues. So I will be abstaining myself for a few minutes, but I 
will be back. We do appreciate — and I mentioned some of the regu- 
lators, Mr. Reich, it is very helpful to us to have had the coopera- 
tion of all the regulators in this as we have worked together on this 
operation, and we appreciate that, and the SEC as well. 

The gentlewoman from New York is now recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
holding this hearing to discuss a bill that you and Mr. Gillmor 
have worked so hard on, and I join Mr. Gillmor in hoping that the 
third time is a charm. As he mentioned, there is a strong cross-sec- 
tion of support for this bill. 

And in the bill, this committee has struggled to balance the need 
for the financial services that ILCs can provide with the primary 
imperative to preserve the safety and soundness of the banking 
system. This bill, in my view, has largely succeeded in doing that. 
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I am particularly sensitive to this issue since the savings and 
loan crisis, the bailout of the savings and loans crisis, was really 
the first issue that I voted on when I came to Congress, so I am 
keenly attuned to safety and soundness issues, and I hope we won’t 
confront that again. 

For the past year, the debate over ILCs has been largely shaped 
by the application of big commercial concerns and major auto com- 
panies — their push to own ILCs. Many members felt that these 
large companies were exploiting a loophole in Federal banking laws 
to merge commerce and banking, a combination that traditionally 
has been tightly restricted in the United States. 

Last year, the Government Accountability Office issued a report 
specifically addressing these type of applications, saying that allow- 
ing commercial firms to own ILCs would “pose unnecessary risk,” 
to the Federal Government’s deposit insurance funds. Though the 
FDIC does have authority over insured ILCs, the GAO concluded 
that the fact that this authority does not explicitly extend to ILC 
holding companies, and therefore is less extensive than the author- 
ity that the consolidated supervisors have over banks and thrift 
holding companies, means that from a regulatory standpoint these 
ILCs, in their opinion, pose more risk of loss to the bank insurance 
fund than other insured depository institutions operating in a hold- 
ing company. 

In the wake of the GAO report, the Federal Reserve, including 
former Federal Reserve System Chairman Alan Greenspan and 
current Chairman Ben Bernanke, call for changes that would ex- 
tend the regulations that apply to banks and bank holding compa- 
nies to the ILCs and the companies that own them. 

The need for new legislation arises in large part because of the 
change in the ILC industry over the past 20 years. ILCs were cre- 
ated in 1910 as limited purpose institutions to allow workers for 
big companies to get credit when they couldn’t otherwise get loans. 
But according to the GAO report, ILC assets grew more than 3,900 
percent between 1987 and 2006 to more than $155 billion, up from 
$3.8 billion. 

ILCs also changed their character from small, community-based 
entities to large, company-based ones. From 1987 to 2006, the num- 
ber of ILCs actually declined 42 percent, dropping to 61 from 106. 
As of March 2006, 9 of the country’s ILCs were among the 271 fi- 
nancial institutions in the United States that hold more than $3 
billion in assets. Six ILCs own more than 80 percent of the assets 
in the ILC industry with more than $125 billion in assets and $68 
billion in FDIC-insured deposits. 

Large ILCs divide between those that are owned by financial 
companies, subject to functional regulation by the SEC, such as 
Merrill and Morgan Stanley, and those that are owned by commer- 
cial firms, such as Target and GE. The bill very sensibly treats 
them differently and includes limits on activities to non-grand- 
fathered entities to make sure that this distinction is preserved. I 
support this distinction but only to the extent that it is squared off 
soundly with safety and soundness, which is first on the agenda for 
this committee. 
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I look forward to the testimony. I see that Sheila Bair is hack 
before us again; we have kept her very busy in this Congress. I 
look forward to all of the testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott, [presiding] Thank you. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Royce, is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much for 
holding this hearing as well, and I want to thank our witnesses 
today for their testimony. 

It has been mentioned that ILCs have been in existence in this 
country for, oh, I guess, about a hundred years. And it’s very, very 
recently, I think, that the charter has garnered a great deal of at- 
tention. I encourage an open and honest debate on this, but I be- 
lieve some of the criticisms of ILCs are misguided. 

The amount of regulatory authority over the relationship be- 
tween the ILC and their parent company continues to be a point 
of criticism for those who are opposed to the existence of ILCs, and 
some have expressed concern that an ILC might be used to sub- 
sidize a parent’s cost to capital. Others have suggested that the 
ILC regulatory structure, in their view, is deficient because some 
ILC parents are not subject to supervision at the holding company 
level. 

Well, just the beginning point I’d like to lay out is that industrial 
loan companies are regulated in a similar manner to all other fed- 
erally insured depository institutions. They are subject to the same 
minimum capital standards, and subject to the same prompt cor- 
rective action provisions as every other bank we oversee in this 
committee. They must adhere to sections 23A and 23B of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, just as all other FDIC-insured depository institu- 
tions do. 

And as you know, these two provisions in the Federal Reserve 
Act subject all ILCs to very strict rules when it comes to relation- 
ships with any of their affiliates. Just to go down the rules very 
quickly: an ILC’s total covered transactions with any affiliate can- 
not exceed 10 percent of the bank’s capital; the ILC’s total covered 
transaction with all affiliates combined cannot exceed 20 percent of 
the bank’s capital; and with few limited exceptions, covered trans- 
actions must be fully secured with qualifying capital, and an ILC 
cannot purchase a low qualifying asset from an affiliate. 

In addition, an ILC must deal with an affiliate on market or 
arm’s length’s term. It cannot, as a fiduciary, purchase securities 
or other assets from an affiliate unless permitted by statute or 
court order and the ILC cannot purchase securities while an affil- 
iate is a principal underwriter for those securities. Neither the ILC 
nor its affiliate may purchase any advertisement or make any 
agreement stating or suggesting that the ILC shall in any way be 
liable for the obligations of the affiliate. 

So that’s the law. That’s the current law. And in closing, the bill 
put forth today does nothing more than shield incumbent banking 
institutions, in my view, from competition. While I welcome the 
discussion on the fate of future industrial loan companies, I am 
concerned this bill could have some unintended consequences, 
which could have adverse impacts on the financial services indus- 
try and the economy as a whole. Industrial loan companies have 
proven their ability to create more competition in the industries. 
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resulting in better prices and services for consumers in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for holding this hearing, and I 
look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. The gentlelady from California, Ms. Wa- 
ters. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much. Good morning ladies and 
gentlemen. I want to thank Chairman Frank and Ranking Member 
Bachus for holding today’s hearing on H.R. 698, the Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 

Industrial loan companies, that is ILCs, state-chartered, FDIC- 
insured banks, were first established early in the 20th century to 
make small loans to industrial workers. Today’s ILCs, which are 
supervised to some extent by the FDIC as well as by the chartering 
State, have grown dramatically in number and size and scope of ac- 
tivity. From 1997 to 2006, the assets held by Utah ILCs increased 
nearly 500 percent, from $25 billion to $150 billion, and the depos- 
its held by Utah ILCs increased by more than 800 percent, from 
$11.9 billion to $107 billion. 

A special exemption in current law, however, permits any type 
of company, including a commercial or retail firm to acquire an ILC 
in a handful of States, principally Utah, California, and Nevada, 
and to avoid the activity restrictions and supervisory requirements 
imposed on bank holding companies under the Federal Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act. 

ILCs were mostly small, local institutions that had limited de- 
posit taking and lending powers until 1997 when Utah changed 
this law to permit Utah-chartered ILCs to call themselves banks 
and exercise the same powers as state-chartered commercial banks, 
resulting in the stampede of ILCs. Thus, Utah-chartered ILCs now 
may engage in any type of lending activity. The ILC charter is also 
a way for companies to avoid the activity restrictions and consoli- 
dated supervisory capital, managerial, and community reinvest- 
ment act requirements imposed on bank holding companies under 
the Bank Holding Act. 

CRA has been an effective tool to require banks to make invest- 
ments in low- and moderate-income communities. So should ILCs 
be subject to CRA? In 1997, the number of Utah ILCs had tripled 
and now there are more than 30 ILCs chartered in Utah, including 
a number that are owned by commercial companies such as Gen- 
eral Electric, BMW, Pitney Bowes, and Sears. Home Depot is seek- 
ing to acquire an existing ILC. 

The largest ILC at the time of the exemption adopted in 1987 
had assets of less than $400 million. The largest ILC today has 
more than $62 billion in assets and $54 billion in deposits, making 
it the 12th largest insured bank in the United States by deposits. 

Importantly, the ILC exemption does not limit the chartering of 
new ILCs. Utah and other States that are grandfathered by the ex- 
emption may continue to grant new ILC charters without limit. 

Congress maintains the separation of banking and commerce and 
reaffirmed this policy in the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act of 1999, 
when it closed the unitary thrift loophole and authorized banks to 
affiliate only with companies that are generally engaged in finan- 
cial activities. 
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Congress determined in the GLB Act that with regard to finan- 
cial affiliations, a bank holding company could only affiliate with 
a full service securities or insurance firm if the bank holding com- 
pany held all its subsidiary depository institutions well-capitalized 
and well-managed in its subsidiary depository institutions, main- 
tain at least a satisfactory CRA rating. 

The ILC exception disadvantages bank holding companies and 
undermines these requirements by allowing some financial firms to 
operate federally insured ILCs without meeting these require- 
ments. The parent companies of exempt ILCs are not subject to 
consolidated supervision under the Bank Holding Company Act. 
For this reason, the GAO concluded that ILCs may pose a greater 
risk to the deposit insurance funds than banks operating within 
the bank holding company structure. 

Since 1956, consolidated supervision has been a fundamental 
component of bank supervision in the United States. It provides 
the board with both the ability to understand the financial strength 
and risk of the overall organization and the authority to address 
significant management, operational capital, and other deficiencies 
within the overall organization before these deficiencies pose a dan- 
ger to a subsidiary bank in the Federal safety net. 

The FDIC itself has acknowledged that it does not have the same 
supervisory, capital, and enforcement authority with respect to the 
holding companies of an ILC that the Board has with respect to 
bank holding companies. The ILC exemption also allows foreign 
banks to enter the banking business in the United States without 
meeting the requirements in the Bank Holding Company Act that 
the bank be subject to comprehensive consolidated supervision in 
its home country. 

I believe this loophole must also be addressed. Therefore, I am 
pleased to hear from our witnesses today on ILCs, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Ms. Waters. We’ll get right to the wit- 
nesses. Just one point I wanted to mention, BMW and Target have 
ILCs and I think that brings up 2 questions that might be signifi- 
cant here this morning. Number one, how do we tell the average 
American why Ford and Home Depot should not be able to have 
what these other companies have? And number two, what studies 
have been done or what evidence or information do we have that 
BMW or Target are threatening to destroy our system of banking? 

So with those questions, we’ll get right to our witnesses. We’ll 
start with Chairman Sheila Bair of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF T H E HONORABLE SHEILA C. BAIR, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Ms. Bair. Thank you very much. Members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation concerning Industrial Loan Compa- 
nies. The FDIC strongly supports efforts to provide statutory guid- 
ance on the key issues regarding the ILC charter, especially the 
issue of commercial ownership. 

Many of the issues surrounding ILC ownership involve important 
public policy considerations that are best left to Congress for reso- 
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lution. This hearing and congressional discussions regarding pos- 
sible legislative solutions are encouraging developments that hope- 
fully will lead to the resolution of key ILC-related issues by the end 
of the year. 

ILCs have existed for almost 100 years, and for most of that time 
they operated similar to finance companies, providing loans to 
wage earners who could not otherwise obtain credit. ILCs have 
proven to be a strong, responsible part of our Nation’s banking sys- 
tem and have offered innovative approaches to banking. Many have 
contributed significantly to community reinvestment and develop- 
ment. For example, a nonprofit community development corpora- 
tion operates an ILC designed for the express purpose of serving 
the credit needs of people in east Los Angeles. Other ILCs serve 
customers who have not traditionally been served by other types of 
financial institutions such as providing credit for truck drivers to 
buy fuel far from home. The record to date demonstrates that the 
overall industry has operated in a safe and sound manner and that 
the FDIC has been a vigilant, responsible supervisor of that indus- 
try. 

ILCs represent a very small part of the overall banking industry, 
composing less than 1 percent of the almost 8,700 insured deposi- 
tory institutions in this country, and only 1.8 percent of the assets. 
Of the 58 existing ILCs, 43 are either widely held or controlled by 
a parent company whose business is primarily financial in nature. 
These ILCs represent approximately 85 percent of ILC assets and 
89 percent of ILC deposits. The remaining 15 ILCs are associated 
with parent companies that may be considered non-financial. 

There has been significant growth in the ILC industry since the 
passage of CEBA in 1987 when the industry had $4.2 billion in as- 
sets. Over the years, total ILC industry assets have grown to 
$212.9 billion. Most of the growth has occurred since 1996 and has 
been concentrated in a small number of financial services firms. 

In addition to the growth in the ILC industry, the character of 
ILCs has been changing. In the current business environment, 
many ILCs tend to be more complex and differ substantially from 
their original consumer lending focus. In many instances these 
ILCs serve a particular lending, funding, or processing function 
within a larger organization or directly support one or more affili- 
ate’s commercial activities. 

Under this kind of ownership model, consolidated supervision 
may not be present and the current supervisory infrastructure may 
not provide sufficient safeguards to address safety and soundness 
issues and risks to the Deposit Insurance Fund. 

To address these developing concerns, the FDIC has taken a 
number of actions regarding ILCs since this committee’s last hear- 
ing on the topic. In July 2006, the FDIC Board of Directors adopted 
a 6-month moratorium on all applications for deposit insurance and 
change in control notices for ILCs. 

During this pause in processing ILC applications, the FDIC 
sought public comment on 12 specific questions that focused on de- 
velopments in the industry, the supervisory framework, and the 
issues surrounding commercial ownership. In response, the FDIC 
received more than 12,600 comment letters. 
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The 6-month moratorium allowed the FDIC to evaluate public 
and industry comments, assess developments in the industry, and 
consider how to best supply the Corporation’s statutory powers for 
oversight of these charters. It is clear that the most significant con- 
cern regarding ILCs is their ownership by companies engaged in 
non-financial activities. 

Based on the FDIC’s analysis, the FDIC Board recently voted to 
extend the moratorium for an additional year. Under the extended 
moratorium, the FDIC will not take any action on any application 
for deposit insurance or any change in control notice for any ILC 
that would be controlled by a company primarily engaged in com- 
mercial activities. 

Although commercially owned ILCs have not resulted in serious 
problems to date, the FDIC will continue to closely monitor existing 
ILCs that currently are controlled by commercial companies in 
light of the concerns that have been expressed. 

The moratorium extension does not apply to ILCs that would be 
controlled by a company engaged only in financial activities or that 
would not be part of a holding company structure. 

In addition to providing the FDIC with time to examine the ap- 
propriate supervisory structure for the changing ILC industry, ex- 
tending the moratorium provides additional time for Congress to 
consider legislation. Although the FDIC is not endorsing any par- 
ticular legislative approach, H.R. 698 does provide a workable 
framework for the supervision of ILC holding companies. 

In closing, ILCs have a good safety and soundness record to date 
and have proven to be a strong, responsible part of our Nation’s 
banking system. Yet the types and number of ILC applications 
have evolved in recent years and these changes do pose potential 
risks that deserve further study and raise important public policy 
issues. 

The FDIC has a responsibility to consider applications under ex- 
isting statutory criteria and make decisions. While it is appropriate 
to proceed cautiously, the FDIC cannot defer action on these mat- 
ters indefinitely. 

The current statutory exemption providing for the ILC charter is 
quite broad. By providing clear parameters to the scope of the char- 
ter, Congress can eliminate much of the uncertainty and con- 
troversy surrounding it. Resolving these issues will enhance the 
value of the ILC charter going forward. 

The FDIC looks forward to working with Congress in the coming 
months as you work to bring these matters to closure. This con- 
cludes my statements, and I will be happy to answer any questions 
the committee might have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Bair can be found on page 
52 of the appendix.] 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Thank you very much. Now we’ll hear 
from Mr. Donald Kohn, Vice Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD L. KOHN, VICE CHAIRMAN, BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Mr. Kohn. Thank you. I am pleased to be here today to provide 
the Federal Reserve Board’s views on Industrial Loan Companies 
and H.R. 698. The Board commends the committee for considering 
the important public policy issues raised by the special exemption 
for ILCs. 

ILCs are state-chartered and federally insured banks that have 
virtually all the powers and privileges of other insured banks. They 
operate under a special exception to the Federal Bank Holding 
Company Act that allows any type of company to acquire an ILC 
and avoid the restrictions Congress has established to separate 
banking and commerce. The exception also creates a special safety 
and soundness risk by allowing a company or foreign bank that is 
not subject to supervision on a consolidated or group-wide basis to 
acquire an insured bank. 

By its nature, the exception creates an unlevel playing field that 
gives a growing number of firms a competitive edge over other com- 
munity-based, regional, or diversified organizations that own an in- 
sured bank. When the special exception was adopted in 1987, most 
ILCs were small, locally owned institutions with limited powers. 
The size and activities of ILCs, however, have expanded signifi- 
cantly in recent years. Today many are controlled by large, inter- 
nationally active firms. 

Importantly, there is no limit on the number of ILCs that a 
handful of grandfathered States may charter or on the size that 
these institutions may attain. If left unchecked, the growth of ILCs 
threatens to undermine the policies that Congress has established 
governing the separation of banking and commerce and the proper 
supervisory framework for companies that own a federally insured 
bank. 

That is why we believe congressional action is needed. Only Con- 
gress can address the full range of issues created by the ILC excep- 
tion in a comprehensive and equitable manner. H.R. 698 takes an 
important step by granting the FDIC new consolidated supervisory 
authority for the corporate owners of ILCs that are not already su- 
pervised by a Federal agency. 

H.R. 698, however, would not fully address the other important 
regulatory and competitive issues raised by the exception. For ex- 
ample, the bill would allow additional firms to acquire an ILC and 
derive up to 15 percent of their revenues from commercial activi- 
ties. 

This commercial basket is sizeable and at odds with the decisions 
made by Congress in the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act to maintain the 
separation of banking and commerce. The Board believes that Con- 
gress should consider carefully the costs and benefits of changing 
the Nation’s policies concerning the mixing of banking and com- 
merce in a comprehensive way rather than to allow this policy to 
be eroded through the exploitation of a loophole. 

H.R. 698, as introduced, also would allow the owners of ILCs to 
avoid the CRA, capital, and managerial requirements that apply to 
financial holding companies, and it would allow foreign banks that 
are not subject to consolidated supervision in their home country 
to acquire an FDIC-insured ILC. 
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These advantages granted, ILC owners would perpetuate com- 
petitive imbalances, provide incentives for firms to continue to ex- 
ploit the exception, and undermine the prudential framework es- 
tablished for all other domestic and foreign firms that own an in- 
sured bank. The Board believes the best way to address these 
issues is to close the ILC loophole going forward. This approach 
recognizes the simple fact that ILCs are insured banks. It would 
prohibit additional firms engaged in commercial activities from ac- 
quiring ILCs, and would require that any new financial owner of 
an ILC operate under the same activity restrictions and regulatory 
framework that apply to bank holding companies. 

For reasons of fairness, the Board also supports grandfathering 
those firms that currently own an ILC, subject to appropriate re- 
strictions. This mirrors the approach that Congress took in 1970, 
1987, and 1999, when earlier banking loopholes were used in unin- 
tended and potentially damaging ways. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Board. 
We would be pleased to continue to work with the committee in de- 
veloping and improving legislation that addresses the very impor- 
tant public policy issues raised by the ILC exception. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kohn can be found on page 121 
of the appendix.] 

Mr. Scott. Thank you very much, Mr. Kohn. Now we will hear 
from the Hon. John Reich, who is the Director of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN M. REICH, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF THRIFT SUPERVISION 

Mr. Reich. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Bachus, and members of the committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify on H.R. 698, introduced by Chairman Frank 
and Mr. Gillmor to address the activities, ownership, and control 
of Industrial Loan Companies. I applaud your leadership and the 
work of other members of the committee who cosponsored this leg- 
islation. 

H.R. 698 addresses several pending policy issues with respect to 
the key areas of the permissible activities and oversight of compa- 
nies that own or control or seek to acquire or control an ILC. For 
our part, at the Office of Thrift Supervision, we appreciate the rec- 
ognition in H.R. 698 of the important and continuing role that the 
OTS has in our oversight and supervision of several of the largest 
companies that currently own and control ILCs. 

OTS has statutory authority for the consolidated supervision of 
General Electric, Merrill Lynch, Morgan Stanley, Lehman Broth- 
ers, American Express, USAA, Bell Financial, and General Motors. 
The eight ILCs within these OTS-regulated savings and loan hold- 
ing company structures control about two-thirds of the ILC assets 
in the country as of December 31, 2006. 

Functional regulation and consolidated regulatory oversight have 
been important considerations by the committee. H.R. 698 main- 
tains a clear focus on the enterprise-wide safety and soundness of 
holding companies that own or control institutions with access to 
the Federal safety net. 
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The bill also is sensitive to the potential exposure of the Federal 
safety net by a company that owns or controls an ILC by focusing 
on the interrelationships within an ILC holding company and how 
the ILC is integrated within the structure. Effective oversight of 
holding companies requires adequate regulatory controls to monitor 
and intervene when necessary without unduly interfering with the 
ongoing business operation and activities of an enterprise. It’s a 
balance, requiring judgement based on expertise in a wide range of 
areas. 

As detailed in my written statement, the OTS focuses and tailors 
its holding company supervision based on the complexity of the 
structure and the level of risk inherent in the holding company en- 
terprise. Comprehensive holding company supervision is a com- 
bination of ongoing offsite monitoring, targeted reviews of key busi- 
nesses or functions, and regular onsite examinations. 

This approach permits OTS to understand the business and its 
inherent risks as well as the affiliations and the transactions of the 
enterprise. It also enables us to assess the potential impact of the 
broader economy, the insured depository institution, and the poten- 
tial exposure to the Federal safety net. 

As currently drafted, H.R. 698 preserves OTS’s statutory over- 
sight of savings and loan holding companies that own or control 
ILCs, promotes functional regulation while promoting consolidated 
regulatory oversight and it maintains a risk-based focus on compa- 
nies owning or controlling institutions with access to the Federal 
safety net. For these reasons, we support H.R. 698 as introduced 
by Chairman Frank, Congressman Gillmor, and other sponsors on 
the committee. 

Thank you, and I’ll be happy to take questions. 

[The prepared statement of Director Reich can be found on page 
183 of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, and next we have Mr. Robert Colby, 
who is the Deputy Director of the Division of Market Regulation of 
the SEC. Mr. Colby, thank you. Please go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT COLBY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, MARKET 
REGULATION, SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Colby. Thank you. I’m very pleased to have the opportunity 
this morning to describe the Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
program for supervising U.S. securities firms on a consolidated 
basis and how this provides protection to all regulated entities in 
the consolidated group including industrial loan companies that are 
the topic of this morning’s hearing. 

And I appreciate the discussions we’ve had with Chairman Frank 
and his staff about possible amendments to H.R. 698 that would 
avoid subjecting U.S. securities firms already supervised by the 
Commission under comprehensive and effective program to a sec- 
ond and duplicative consolidated supervision regime. 

The Commission currently supervises five of the major U.S. secu- 
rities firms on a consolidated or group-wide basis. For such firms, 
referred to as Consolidated Supervised Entities, or CSEs, the Com- 
mission oversees not only the U.S. -registered broker dealer, but 
also the holding company and all affiliates on a consolidated basis. 
These affiliates also include other regulated entities such as foreign 
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registered broker dealers and banks as well as unregulated entities 
such as derivatives dealers. 

Four of the CSEs, Goldman Sachs, Lehman Brothers, Merrill 
Lynch, and Morgan Stanley own ILCs that account for 1.1-, .7-, 7.2- 
, and 1.2 percent of their consolidated assets respectively. Three of 
the firms, Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, and Morgan Stanley 
also own thrifts that account for 3.8-, 1.7-, and less than one one- 
hundredth of one percent of their consolidated assets respectively. 

The CSE program provides consolidated supervision to invest- 
ment bank holding companies that’s designed to be broadly con- 
sistent with the Federal Reserve oversight of bank holding compa- 
nies. This prudential program is crafted to allow the Commission 
to monitor for and act quickly in response to financial or oper- 
ational weakness in a CSE holding company or its unregulated af- 
filiates that might place regulated entities, including U.S. and for- 
eign registered investment banks and broker dealers or the broader 
financial system at risk. 

When a CSE firm has a regulated entity in the consolidated 
group that is subject to oversight by another functional regulator, 
the Commission defers to that functional regulator as the super- 
visor of the regulated affiliate. We also share relevant information 
concerning the holding company with our fellow regulators both do- 
mestically and internationally. The Commission’s CSE program has 
been recognized as equivalent to that of other internationally recog- 
nized supervisors, including the U.S. Federal Reserve, for purposes 
of the European Union’s Financial Conglomerate Directive. 

While maintaining broad consistency with the Federal Reserve 
holding company oversight, the CSE program is tailored to reflect 
two fundamental differences between investment bank and com- 
mercial bank holding companies. First, the CSE program reflects 
the reliance of securities firms on market-to-market accounting as 
a critical risk and governance control. Second, the design of the 
CSE program reflects the critical importance of maintaining ade- 
quate liquidity in all market environments for holding companies 
that do not have access to the external liquidity provider. 

The Commission’s concern regarding the need for group-wide risk 
monitoring, which developed over the course of a number of years 
beginning with the Drexel Burnham liquidation in 1990, was par- 
alleled by the European Union’s Financial Conglomerate Directive, 
which essentially requires non-EU financial institutions doing busi- 
ness in Europe to be supervised on a consolidated basis. 

In response, in 2004, the Commission crafted a new, comprehen- 
sive consolidated supervision program that was intended to protect 
all regulated entities within a group, including broker-dealers. The 
rule restricted CSE eligibility to groups with large and well-capital- 
ized broker-dealers. The Commission believed that it could only su- 
pervise on a consolidated basis those firms engaged primarily in se- 
curities business and not holding companies that are affiliated with 
the broker-dealer as an incident to their primary business activi- 
ties. To this end, the rule effectively requires that the principal 
broker-dealer have a tentative net capital of at least $5 billion. 

The CSE program has five principal components. First, CSE 
holding companies are required to maintain and document a sys- 
tem of internal controls that must be approved by the Commission 
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at the time of initial application. Second, before approval, and on 
an ongoing basis, the Commission examines the implementation of 
these controls. Third, CSEs are monitored continuously for finan- 
cial or operational weakness that might put at risk regulated enti- 
ties within the group or the broader financial system. Fourth, CSEs 
are required to compute a capital adequacy measure at the holding 
company level that’s consistent with the Basel standard. Finally, 
CSEs are required to maintain significant pools of liquidity at the 
holding company where these are available for use in any regulated 
or unregulated entity within the group without regulatory restric- 
tion. 

I’d like to point out that these five principal components are im- 
plemented in conjunction with the authority to protect regulated 
entities within the groups. When potential weaknesses are identi- 
fied, the Commission has broad discretion under our rules to re- 
spond. For example, the Commission could mandate changes to a 
firm’s risk management policies and procedures, effectively require 
an increase in the amount of regulatory capital maintained at the 
holding company, or require an expansion of the pool of highly liq- 
uid assets held at the parent. 

These powers are not theoretical abstractions. All three of these 
steps have been taken at various CSEs over the past 2 years. 

This program of consolidated supervision reduces the likelihood 
that weakness within the holding company or an unregulated affil- 
iate will place a regulated entity including the ILC or the broader 
financial system at risk. My written testimony describes in greater 
detail the means by which we monitor the financial operational 
condition of the holding company. 

In conclusion, while we generally support the goals of H.R. 698, 
the bill as introduced would subject the CSEs that are already 
highly regulated under the Commission’s consolidated supervised 
program to an additional level of duplicative and burdensome hold- 
ing company oversight. We believe the bill should be amended to 
recognize the demonstrated ability of the Commission to com- 
prehensively supervise the consolidated groups that are over- 
whelmingly in the securities business, especially given the height- 
ened focus on these issues in an area of increased global competi- 
tiveness. 

Because the Commission has established a successful consoli- 
dated supervision program based on its unique expertise in over- 
seeing securities firms, the CSE should be carved out of this legis- 
lation in the same way as the holding companies supervised by the 
Federal Reserve and OTS. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to speak on behalf of the 
Commission. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Colby can be found on page 71 
of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Colby. And finally I want to 
again welcome Commissioner Leary from the Department of Finan- 
cial Institutions, State of Utah. He has been very accommodating 
in appearing before the committee and helping us in our delibera- 
tions. Commissioner, thank you, and please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF G. EDWARD LEARY, COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Leary. Good morning. Thank you, Chairman Frank, Rank- 
ing Member Bachus, and members of the committee. Thank you for 
the opportunity to share Utah’s view on H.R. 698, the Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 

I am Edward Leary, commissioner of financial institutions for 
the State of Utah. I have been involved with banking for 33 years, 
first as a community banker, then 15 years in various bank exam- 
iner positions with the Utah department and for the last 15 years 
as its commissioner. 

The Utah Department of Financial Institutions views H.R. 698 
as unnecessary and an effort to restrict and restrain state-char- 
tered industrial banking without a valid safety and soundness con- 
cern or a crisis. Utah believes there is good supervision and good 
regulatory model over the industry without a question of the com- 
petency of the regulators in that there has not been an industrial 
bank failure warranting this change in public policy. 

I believe that I am here today because of the success of that reg- 
ulatory model, not its failure. Utah, in partnership with the FDIC, 
has built a regulatory model to which the financial services market 
has reacted favorably. 

This regulatory model is not a system of lax regulation and su- 
pervision or inadequate enforcement. Utah industrial banks are 
safe, sound, and appropriately reflated by both the State which 
charters them, and the FDIC, which is the relevant Federal regu- 
lator and deposit insurance provider. 

I am told the articulated threat which warrants passage of this 
bill is a potential threat of misuse of the charter by holding compa- 
nies which are non-financially oriented. This bill seeks to remove 
a potential threat even before the threat has materialized or mani- 
fests itself 

We should be clear. We are talking about an industry today that 
constitutes 1.8 percent of banking assets. This is not a systemic cri- 
sis that threatens banking. 

An analysis of the numbers as of December 31, 2006, developed 
by Utah, indicates that we hold 88 percent of all industrial bank 
assets. Based upon our knowledge of the holding companies, we es- 
timate that 86 percent of Utah industrial bank assets would be 
considered held by financial entities, constituting 22 companies, 
and 14 percent by non-financial entities, constituting 9 companies. 

Our analysis is that 7 of Utah’s industrial banks, representing 
approximately 80 percent of our assets are subject to consolidated 
Federal agency supervision at the holding company level. The Fed- 
eral agencies we considered are: one, the Federal Reserve, with ju- 
risdiction over our 2nd largest bank; the OTS, with jurisdiction 
over our largest, 3rd, and 4th largest banks; and the SEC, with ju- 
risdiction over our 6th largest bank. 

The record of the last 18 months is that no de novo industrial 
bank charter was approved by the FDIC from November 4, 2005, 
until March 20, 2007. H.R. 698 will dismantle a Utah industrial 
banking industry of 31 charters and a regulatory structure that 
has matured over 20 years with a record of safe, sound operations 
to forestall one entity from being granted a charter. 
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This bill, with its provisions that are designed to block any and 
all conceivable ways in which a retailer may employ an industrial 
bank charter today or in the future are disappointingly anti-com- 
petitive and anti-consumer. The targeted large retailer withdrew 
its application with the application having never been accepted by 
the Utah department. 

H.R. 698 provisions are being justified under the text of pre- 
serving the prohibition against the merging of banking and com- 
merce. The broad brush strokes of this bill include as collateral 
damage large financial arms of entities which have been in the fi- 
nancial arena for decades, such as Daimler Chrysler and Ford. 

The former submitted an application for an industrial bank char- 
ter in May of 2005, which was approved by my State a year ago. 
Now, under the provisions of this bill, we will not be allowed to 
proceed. This is a disappointing outcome when other auto lenders 
have a bank charter. 

The supporters of 698 present the bill as a compromise piece of 
legislation. I am challenged to determine how this bill is a com- 
promise when industrial banks do not receive additional powers or 
authorities or have any of the current restrictions lifted, let alone 
given the right to issue commercial mal accounts as has previously 
been passed by this committee. 

As a State regulator, what is most disappointing to observe is 
that while this committee is aggressively moving H.R. 698, a bill 
which restricts and limits the one segment of state-chartered bank- 
ing that could be identified as innovative and creative. Congress 
has not taken seriously the threat to State banking of the broad. 
Federal preemption of State laws by the Comptroller’s office. Many 
State commissioners believe that without congressional interven- 
tion, the diminishing assets under State charter will eventually 
render the State banking system irrelevant. 

In conclusion, the industrial banking industry represents 1.8 per- 
cent of total banking assets. This is not an industry which threat- 
ens the safety and soundness of banking. The regulatory model is 
not a parallel bank regulatory system in that 80 percent of Utah 
assets are subject to Federal agency oversight at the holding com- 
pany level. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to express my 
thoughts and for your willingness to listen to a State regulator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leary can be found on page 149 
of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. I’m going to begin with that. Your suggestion 
that we don’t pay attention to State regulators is really unfounded, 
and I vigorously disagree with your assertion that we are ignoring 
the implications for federalism of the preemption decision. 

Many of us in this committee last year were quite active in op- 
posing that. When party control changed, frankly, and some of us 
had the opportunity to do something about it, we held off because 
of the pendency of the Wachovia decision. And, frankly, contrary to 
the suggestion you made implicitly, I think it would have been irre- 
sponsible for us to have jumped in while the Wachovia decision was 
pending, because there was a real issue there. The Supreme Court 
voted 5 to 3, I think, if Justice Thomas hadn’t recused, looking at 
the past, it would have been 5 to 4. Well, a 5 to 4 decision sug- 
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gested there was some real uncertainty. And, no, we couldn’t act 
until we knew that. 

Now many of us do plan to act, and the gentlewoman from New 
York and I have had several conversations about this. I don’t know 
that we — I don’t think, to he honest, that we’re in a position to 
have the votes to overturn that. We do plan to ask the Comptroller 
and the Office of Thrift Supervision, who are the ones who now 
have preempted, to tell us what they plan to do with regard to en- 
forcement. And that includes trying to restore, in my judgment, 
some State visitation rights. So I just want to clear up what I think 
is an erroneous suggestion that we have been indifferent to that. 
And as I said, we would have started on it quicker, but we waited 
for Wachovia. We have had these conversations. 

Second, I just want to ask you, would you favor legislation that 
removed the restriction on the granting of ILC charters to only 
those six States that were grandfathered? 

Mr. Leary. I have been asked in numerous forums, Mr. Chair- 
man, how I address that issue that only six, I believe the exemp- 
tion granted in — 

The Chairman. No, I just asked you — no, excuse me, Mr. Leary. 
Excuse me. History isn’t the fact here. I’m asking you as a matter 
of public policy if you would support our removing that restriction 
and allowing every State to do it. 

Mr. Leary. I have no problem with that, provided that the safety 
and soundness and the — 

The Chairman. Well, I have no problem with — are you in favor — 
would you support such a bill? 

Mr. Leary. I am. 

The Chairman. What about the fundamental distinction between 
banking and commerce that’s in Gramm-Leach-Bliley? Would you 
support that? I say that because some advocates of the ILC say 
really that’s a mistake to have that, to maintain that restriction. 
Would you maintain it or abolish it? 

Mr. Leary. I went on record last time when I was in front of the 
subcommittee saying I do not favor repeal of the Bank Holding 
Company Act, no. I’m a lifelong regulator; I believe in slow, meas- 
ured steps towards this system. I believe what Utah created is a 
safe and sound system. I am articulating, I hope — 

The Chairman. So you would maintain the distinction between 
banking and commerce? 

Mr. Leary. I would work towards a system where this could be 
more competitive than it currently is. 

The Chairman. I don’t understand that. Would you maintain the 
distinction between banking and commerce? 

Mr. Leary. I do not believe that I would. 

The Chairman. So you would do away with the distinction — you 
would do it more slowly than some others might. But you — 

Mr. Leary. I would do it, as I tried to say, in slow, measured 
steps. 

The Chairman. Okay, and I think that puts it fairly. I think 
that’s a defensible and actual position with which I disagree. I do 
not think it is a defensible and actual position to say that we 
should maintain the distinction between banking and commerce 
and allow six States to be exceptions from it. You haven’t main- 
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tained that. Others have. And I do think it’s — people ought to un- 
derstand the implications of what we are doing. 

Let me ask Chairwoman Bair, who has a major role in this, and 
whose administrative limbo we hope to — I notice that the Pope is 
thinking of doing away with the kind of ambiguous category. We 
should do at least the same for you. 

[Laughter] 

The Chairman. But one — look, the House is going to pass a bill 
that I believe is fairly restrictive. I also understand that the Senate 
is probably not going to pass a bill similar to ours. Indeed, there 
are days, of course, when one wonders whether the Senate will 
ever pass any bill at all on anything, but that’s a broader set of 
questions. 

If we were to go to a House-Senate conference in which some- 
thing very much like the bill the gentleman from Ohio and I have 
sponsored had passed the House, and a bill had passed the Senate 
that allowed for some things. It’s no secret. The commissioner men- 
tioned, for instance, the Daimler Chrysler and Ford situations. 

There is a GM thing, and we appreciate it, and as you know, 
when GM wanted to sell to Cerebus, we communicated that we 
thought that was a situation that could get resolved. It’s not a se- 
cret that the Senate is probably going to do, I believe something, 
not quite as restrictive as — if the Senate were to pass legislation 
that allowed for some continuation but with some restriction — or 
let’s put it this way. If you were given the authority, not that you 
asked for it, but if you were given the authority to grant sort of 
limited extensions, would you have the power now to enforce that? 
I guess that’s the question. That if there is — there will be two ques- 
tions. 

Is there a hybrid of some sort? And the gentleman from Ohio and 
I want as little of that as possible. I’m not encouraging it or asking 
for it, but I recognize that it may happen. If it does, it does seem 
to me then the one critical question will be, what will be the en- 
forcement, the capability of the FDIC to impose these restrictions 
and subsequently to enforce them? Would you address that? 

Ms. Bair. The Fed and FDIC both agree that the current excep- 
tion is quite broad. So for us to come in and say, certain categories 
of commercial owners can have ILCs and certain categories cannot, 
I don’t see how we can do that under the existing framework, 
which is again where we think legislation would be very helpful. 
We’re not taking a position about where to draw the line, but we 
think clarification would be very helpful. So, once Congress clarifies 
what those parameters are, yes, we would have — or we could use 
our existing enforcement authority regarding the ILC. And assum- 
ing we were given holding company authorities, we would be able 
to supervise them. 

The Chairman. And we would do that for all of the agencies. And 
I do want to say in closing, we appreciate the cooperation, frankly, 
that we’ve seen from all of the agencies here. And maybe you 
have — the fact that were all able to cooperate so well may to some 
extent alleviate the FSA envy that appears to have run through 
the American financial entities in which the lament the fact that 
there are so many of you and dream of having only one. 
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Since that dream is not going to come true, we are pleased that 
you were able to show them an ability to cooperate in this situa- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. Bachus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My first question I’ll 
just ask all the regulators is. I’ll start with Chairman Bair maybe 
and work across. Have ILCs, including those owned by commercial 
firms, posed safety and soundness problems to a greater or lesser 
extent than those depository institutions owned by traditional bank 
holding companies? 

Ms. Bair. No. The safety and soundness record to date is very 
comparable to that of other types of depository institutions. That 
was acknowledged in the GAO report. I would also add that actu- 
ally the commercially-owned ILCs have the better safety and 
soundness record. Among commercially-owned ILCs, as well as 
Utah-chartered ILCs, there has never been a failure. 

Mr. Bachus. Okay. Anybody? 

Mr. Kohn. No, sir. I don’t think that the ILCs to date have posed 
an unusual safety and soundness issue. But as all of us have point- 
ed out in our testimony, we’re really at the cusp of a change, a 
wave of change, in how the ILC charter has been used. Some of 
those changes are very recent, and therefore the amount of deposits 
and assets in ILCs have grown extraordinarily rapidly in the last 
few years. And if something isn’t done, it’ll grow even more rapidly 
in the future. 

So, yes, this is about a potential problem. 

Mr. Bachus. Okay. 

Mr. Kohn. And the potential problem is the inadequate super- 
vision and regulation of the companies that own ILCs. 

Mr. Bachus. All right. There’s a notion that if commercial com- 
panies own ILCs, the deposit insurance fund is at risk if the com- 
pany encounters financial difficulties. Is that true? And I guess as 
the assets grow, it becomes — 

Mr. Kohn. I think there’s a history of problems spilling from one 
part of a holding company to another, even when — say, the insured 
entity in the holding company has been well-regulated. There are 
reputational risks. There are legal risks. Many of these ILCs and 
banks, for that matter, are managed on a very closely integrated 
basis with their affiliate companies. 

The companies that manage depository institutions and holding 
companies don’t really differentiate between the depository institu- 
tion, many of them, and the other entities. The public is looking 
at the consolidated entity. Therefore, it doesn’t really differentiate, 
and many of the depository institutions rely on the affiliates for 
many of the services they use. 

So, I think there is a history of problems occurring outside the 
depository that impugn and reflect on the reputation of the deposi- 
tory itself That’s why Congress itself in 1957, 1970, 1987, and 
1999 decided that consolidated regulation was the way to protect — 

Mr. Bachus. Okay. Let me — Mr. Leary, let me ask you. Has 
there ever been a case when an ILC owned by a commercial firm 
has had financial difficulty that affected the ILC? 

Mr. Leary. In our case, the two cases which you could cite, 
which would be Conseco and Tyco, both — one case, the ultimate 
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parent filed bankruptcy. In the second one, the parent had difficul- 
ties in both case. The industrial bank component within that entity 
in one case was sold off. In the other case, they spun it off in an 
IPO and actually incurred a premium from that. 

So, I would not want to represent that it was not without lots 
of concerns, blood, sweat, and tears. It successfully passed the test, 
and those examples are in my testimony. 

Mr. Backus. Okay. 

Mr. Leary. May I respond to your question on commercial enti- 
ties? 

Mr. Backus. Yes. 

Mr. Leary. Because I don’t believe the lines are as solid as some 
would like to believe. Two of our nine nonfinancial entities, one of 
which is BMW, have already been cited. The other is Volkswagen. 
Both of those, while they are perceived in the United States as 
being commercial entities, have very large banking operations in 
Europe. So, I believe the line is not as strict as it is. 

And if I can beg your indulgence one step further, one of the oth- 
ers, Transportation Alliance Bank, is the one cited, I believe by 
Chairman Bair in her testimony, which has specifically targeted 
long-haul truckers and the trucking industry, which they believe is 
underserved by existing financial services companies. And they 
have targeted that business line and tried to provide financial serv- 
ices to that industry. 

Mr. Backus. You know, you’re talking about BMW and Volks- 
wagen, I guess, are both German companies — 

Mr. Leary. Correct. 

Mr. Backus. So they have a strong banking regulator in their 
home country. But what if it were, say, they were headquartered 
in a country that didn’t have a — where they weren’t subject to con- 
solidated supervision in their home country? Would that concern 
you? 

Mr. Leary. We would require them to establish U.S. operations. 
And before we’d even consider the applications, it would be strictly 
reviewed. I think as we looked at, for example, UBS, we relied on 
the FDIC to look at the home country supervisor and supervision 
at that level, but we also required strong measures and prudential 
standards when we chartered UBS Bank in Utah. 

Mr. Backus. I know Mr. Kohn mentioned that the ILC exception, 
however, allows a foreign bank that is not subject to consolidated 
supervision in its home country to evade this requirement and ac- 
quire an FDIC-insured bank with broad deposit taking and lending 
power. This gap in current law needs to be addressed. Would the 
two of you comment on that? 

Mr. Kokn. I think my testimony speaks for itself, Mr. Bachus. 
Congress passed that requirement after BCCI, which was a case in 
which there were regulated entities in the United States but prob- 
lems overseas in a vast network of unregulated entities or inad- 
equately regulated entities, that ended up spilling over into and 
onto the U.S. entities. 

So, just having a regulated entity in the United States, in 
Congress’s view, and I agree with it, was not sufficient to protect. 

Mr. Backus. Does this legislation set up such a protection, or 
would it still be — 
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Mr. Kohn. Not as currently submitted. It does not have the re- 
quirement for consolidated supervision of a foreign entity. 

Mr. Bachus. So a foreign bank in a country where it doesn’t 
have consolidated supervision could obtain a — 

Mr. Kohn. Could establish an ILC under the law, under the act 
as proposed, bill as proposed. 

Mr. Bachus. Okay. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney, [presiding] Thank you. The Chair recognizes her- 
self for 5 minutes, and I raised the question with — the same ques- 
tion with Chairman Frank earlier, and he says that they are work- 
ing with language that would require the consolidated supervision. 
So that is a positive step forward coming out of this hearing. 

I heard in some of the testimony that the current regulatory 
structure of the ILCs creates an uneven playing field within the 
banking industry. Could you please explain this further and what 
we can do to level this playing field? 

Ms. Bair. Well, I think the argument is that ILCs chartered in 
the States specified in CEBA are exempt from Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act regulation. I think that is at the core of the regulatory 
playing field argument. 

It has also been argued, especially by community banks, that it 
doesn’t work both ways. The commercial entities under the ILC ex- 
ception can own banks, but banks can’t do commercial activities, so 
I think those are the arguments. 

Mrs. Maloney. You outlined in your testimony, Ms. Bair, the 
regulatory tools for ILC parents being the same as for bank holding 
companies. If that was legislated into law, would that address this 
challenge? 

Ms. Bair. Yes. There are a variety of holding company regimes. 
The Fed obviously is the leading bank holding company regulator. 
The OTS has also long been involved in holding company super- 
vision, and the SEC has recently crafted its own system of consoli- 
dated supervision, so you have a variety of different approaches. 

We think, as my written testimony indicates, that we would like 
powers comparable to the Fed. If you’re going to make us a holding 
company supervisor, we think all three are certainly very good su- 
pervisors, but the Fed’s authorities under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act would be most desirable. 

Mr. Kohn. Congresswoman, may I comment? 

Mrs. Maloney. Surely. 

Mr. Kohn. There’s another aspect of the competitive inequality, 
and that’s the mixing of banking and commerce. So even under the 
bill as proposed, the ILCs would be able to have 15 percent com- 
merce activities, and that is not permitted to financial holding com- 
panies and bank holding companies. 

So the supervision, the consolidated supervision, is an extremely 
important point, clearing up the foreign bank issue is an extremely 
important point, but it doesn’t go all the way to leveling the play- 
ing field. And the way to level the playing field is to simply close 
the loophole and make insured ILCs subject to the same regula- 
tions every other insured bank is subject to. 

Mrs. Maloney. Under Gramm-Leach-Bliley, doesn’t that allow a 
15 percent — 
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Mr. Kohn. No, ma’am, it does not. In Gramm-Leach-Bliley, there 
was a transition provision such that a financial holding company 
that had commercial activities would have some time to get rid of 
those commercial activities, but it must divest itself of those com- 
mercial activities. 

There is no commercial basket in Gramm-Leach-Bliley. And the 
Federal Reserve gives banks — or financial holding companies — 2 
years, which can be extended for a couple of years, up to 5 years, 
to divest themselves of all their commercial activities. There are no 
commercial activities, except as might be incidental to a financial 
activity, allowed in Gramm-Leach-Bliley. There is no 15 percent 
basket there. 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you elaborate further on the risks of mix- 
ing banking and commerce? You seem tremendously concerned 
about this. What are the conflicts of interest that arise between the 
bank and the commercial transactions of a business? Could you 
elaborate further why you feel this so-called loophole should be 
closed? 

Mr. Kohn. I think mixing banking and commerce raises a num- 
ber of very difficult issues that the Congress needs to consider thor- 
oughly before allowing even a limited exception to this. 

There is the potential for conflicts of interest. Is the bank making 
loans on more favorable terms to its affiliates — there are restric- 
tions here — or to customers of its affiliates, than it would to a cus- 
tomer of an unaffiliated institution? If a commercial firm owns a 
bank, can competitors of that commercial firm have the same ac- 
cess to credit on the same terms as the commercial firm itself? 

There are issues about the potential for spreading the safety net. 
Banks are special. They have deposit insurance. They have access 
to the discount window. Congress has recognized that this carries 
the risk that there will be a perception that they have specific pro- 
tections. They have access to the safety net. 

I think because, as I noted before, banks and their affiliates often 
operate on a very consolidated basis, there’s a risk that when a 
commercial affiliate is connected with a bank, the perception will 
be that the authorities wouldn’t let problems in that commercial af- 
filiate sort of cascade into the bank, that the commercial affiliate 
would have a special access to the safety net. 

And finally, as I think Mr. Marshall pointed out in his opening 
comments, I think the consolidated regulation that we’re talking 
about imposing would be much more difficult if there is a commer- 
cial component to the holding company. Working with the SEC, the 
thrift regulators, and insurance regulators, I think we have a bet- 
ter handle on the safety and soundness of non-bank financial affili- 
ates of banks. 

I think this would be very, very difficult to really do effective 
consolidated regulation if there is a commercial affiliate of the reg- 
ulated institution. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, this is — just very briefly, could we just go 
down the line and see how people feel? Do they feel that this is — 
that the 15 percent commercial activity is a challenge? Ms. Bair? 

Ms. Bair. We think the 15 percent is workable. We’re being ag- 
nostic about where you want to draw the line. I would say, again, 
in the past, there already has been some experimentation with 
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commercial ownership with the ILC charter to date. We have a 
good safety and soundness record to date. It certainly would also 
be within the prerogative of the committee to allow some limited 
mixing using this 15 percent criterion. 

In our view, it’s the committee’s decision. It’s a policy call to 
make. 

Mrs. Maloney. Okay. 

Mr. Reich. I would agree with Chairman Bair. It certainly is the 
committee’s policy call. I think there are other examples, particu- 
larly in the tax code, where 15 percent has been used sort of as a 
de minimis level of unrelated income. 

Mr. Colby. This is not an area of core expertise for the Commis- 
sion. We really think it’s an area for the Congress to decide. 

Mrs. Maloney. Okay. Commissioner? 

Mr. Leary. I would endorse it, yes. I believe what we have at- 
tempted to do in Utah is to very effectively work within this core 
threat of having a commercial parent and allowing a basket, what- 
ever the committee establishes, I think we would be very com- 
fortable with. 

We are currently working with General Electric, that has an 
OTS bank and a Utah Industrial Bank, and I think we are working 
very carefully at ensuring that safety net does not extend to the 
whole GE operation, that we isolate that — those insured entities 
very carefully. 

Mrs. Maloney. Okay. My time has expired. Mr. Gillmor, the co- 
sponsor of the legislation. 

Mr. Gillmor. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. A couple of ques- 
tions, Commissioner Leary. You stated a number of times that the 
legislation would restrict banks and would make State banking ir- 
relevant. 

I don’t think that’s an accurate description of the legislation. The 
legislation doesn’t do anything to affect the operation of the bank. 
Nothing. The only thing the legislation deals with — well. I’ll ask 
you. Maybe you could point out specifically what it does to restrict, 
because mainly what we’re talking about is ownership at a holding 
company. 

Mr. Leary. I would answer it this way, sir. In our case, we’ve 
approved three charters that the FDIC, under its moratorium, has 
not been able to successfully approve. We would not have approved 
those charters if we did not believe they warrant the granting of 
the charter and warrant the granting of deposit insurance from the 
entities. 

I believe that what we have developed is a safe and sound model. 

Mr. Gillmor. Well, I guess the other thing I’d like you to do, 
since other state-chartered banks and other banks are subject to 
these same rules, do you think those rules restrict them? I mean, 
why would it only restrict ILCs? 

Mr. Leary. I would probably take a tack that I’ve developed in 
my own logic trail over the years. 

What I believe we’re doing with a number of these companies is 
when they’ve been identified as commercial entity, I do not see it 
much differently than the majority of my community banks that 
are primarily owned by businesspeople in the community, whether 
it’s the lumber operator, the gas station owner, or whatever. So, 
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they bring with them a specific commercial expertise and a com- 
mercial perspective. I think that’s very similar to what we’re doing 
with some of these companies. 

Do we want to isolate that and provide safety and soundness 
mechanisms? I believe Regulation 23A and B does that, and for the 
ILCs, we religiously enforce that upon them. So, my answer is, I 
think there is conceptually, it’s not far to go from businesspeople 
owning a community bank to an entity that is large that has a 
small component which is an insured bank. 

I hope I’ve answered your question. 

Mr. Gillmor. I think we just have a different philosophy. For ex- 
ample, when you said that restricting commercial ownership of 
ILCs would be anticompetitive, do you think the Bank Holding 
Company Act is anticompetitive? 

Mr. Leary. No. But I think I’ve already gone on record as saying 
I think there are some areas that could be worked on. Do I endorse 
repealing? No. 

Mr. Gillmor. You don’t endorse repealing that? 

Mr. Leary. I do not. 

Mr. Gillmor. But you don’t want ILCs subject to comparable 
type of provisions? 

Mr. Leary. I think they are. Everybody keeps talking about the 
one side, but the ILCs are limited. They cannot have demand de- 
posits if they exceed $100 million. I brought up in my remarks that 
at one point, the committee passed a bill that would allow commer- 
cial NOW accounts for ILCs, somewhat leveling the offerings that 
the industrial banks can offer to their customers. 

So, I think it’s a very delicate balance, but I do not have a prob- 
lem with what we’re doing here, provided it’s safe, and provided it’s 
sound. 

Mr. Gillmor. Okay. Thank you. Let me ask the SEC, because 
there’s a possibility under this legislation that you’re going to be 
a consolidated regulator. If you were given the power to regulate 
industrial bank parents, depending on what kind of parent it is, do 
you think the SEC would have to request additional powers to pro- 
vide for safety and soundness, or are you equipped now to do that? 

Mr. Colby. I believe that the program that we’re currently oper- 
ating can take into account the needs of the ILC because the possi- 
bility that what happens in the holding company could affect the 
ILC, so I don’t think you’d need more safety and soundness power. 

Mr. Gillmor. Okay. 

Mr. Colby. But if the Congress decides that’s something that’s 
appropriate for the bank regulators to have, we wouldn’t oppose it. 

Mr. Gillmor. Let me ask Mr. Kohn. Mr. Leary said that it would 
be okay, in his view, to repeal the Bank Holding Company Act. 
Would you like to make the other case? 

Mr. Kohn. I think I already did, Mr. Gillmor. And I will just re- 
peat that I think the mixing of banking and commerce would be 
a very major step. The U.S. — Mr. Bachus cited two German firms 
that operate in a country in which banking and commerce have 
been closely integrated over the years. I think the U.S. financial 
system has benefitted considerably by having these two separate. 
We have a much more resilient financial system in which commer- 
cial firms have many avenues for raising funds that are not tied 
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to their banks. And as a consequence, I would tread very, very 
lightly on moving away from a formula that has given us, I think, 
a very safe banking system, a resilient financial system, one in 
which of course there are always difficulties and conflicts of inter- 
est, but have stayed away from some of the difficulties that could 
arise if we mixed banking and commerce. 

I don’t know that the answer is zero banking and commerce, but 
I think I would be very cautious about moving away from what 
Congress just looked at 8 years ago and made a very conscious de- 
cision that zero was the right number. 

Mr. Gillmor. Thank you very much. I was going to throw a soft- 
ball to Chairman Bair, but my time has expired, so I yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman for his restraint. And I 
now recognize the gentleman from New York who has been very in- 
terested in this and has an issue that we’re going to pursue. I guar- 
antee him that at some point, it’s going to get resolved; we’re just 
not sure when. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Meeks. I was going to ask their opinion on that particular 
issue just to see what their interpretation would be on a hypo- 
thetical situation that I’ve been working with the chairman on. 
And that is, say there’s a company that is primarily financial in na- 
ture. It receives its approval for an ILC to finance a particular 
service industry after October 1, 2003, but before 2007. The parent 
company receives some commercial revenue of less than 10 percent. 
In the years following 2007, the commercial revenue of the parent 
company exceeds 15 percent. Are there any restrictions upon the 
ILC once that 15 percent commercial revenue threshold has been 
reached or exceeded? What’s your opinion? 

Ms. Bair. Well, this is a question about the construction of the 
legislation. As I understand it, if it’s chartered between October 
2003 and January 2007, it is not subject to the 15 percent. How- 
ever, its business plan is frozen and it is prohibited from additional 
branching. So, even though the 15 percent commercial revenue lim- 
itation would not apply, it could not undertake new activities be- 
yond what is already in its business plan, nor could it establish 
new branches. 

Mr. Meeks. Do you agree? 

Mr. Kohn. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Meeks. Okay. Let me ask Ms. Bair, do you believe that the 
FDIC currently has the authority that it needs to fully deny an ILC 
any future powers that it may request? 

Ms. Bair. Well, in terms of the activities of the ILC, yes. That 
is subject to exactly the same activity restrictions that other depos- 
itory institutions are subject to. We’re finding that most of the 
issues relate to commercial entities owning an ILC. But in terms 
of the ILC’s activities itself, those are subject to the same restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Meeks. And, Mr. Kohn, I know that you believe that we 
should separate — that commercial entities shouldn’t own ILCs, etc. 
But say if, in fact, they continue to own them, who do you think 
should regulate them? Should it be the FDIC which currently regu- 
lates, or the Federal Reserve Bank, which has more experience 
with consolidation regulation? 
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Mr. Kohn. I think the most important thing is that someone 
should regulate the consolidated entity. That’s my first point. 

Mr. Meeks. You should be up here. That’s a political answer. 

Mr. Kohn. Secondly, I think that if Congress were to give this 
authority to the FDIC, it would be creating another parallel regu- 
latory environment. We already have both the Fed and the OTS 
regulating financial holding companies, depending on the nature of 
the subsidiary depository institution. This would create a third line 
of regulation, one that could define financial in a different way 
than the Federal Reserve defines financial. 

So I would think Congress should think very carefully before cre- 
ating another line of parallel regulation for consolidated entities. 

Mr. Meeks. Ms. Bair, do you agree? 

Ms. Bair. We are not seeking to become a holding company su- 
pervisor. We’re happy to have the authorities should Congress de- 
cide to grant those to us. We have tremendous respect for the Fed. 
If we were given those authorities, we would consult with them 
closely. I agree. We would not want differentiations in how finan- 
cial is defined. 

I would also have to say that if you let the SEC in, you’re going 
to have four. But, you know, I think the argument for allowing the 
FDIC to become holding company supervisor is that we do have the 
longest history with this industry, with these individual institu- 
tions. Also, the Fed already has two ILCs in holding companies 
subject to Fed supervision. Eight are under the OTS. And I believe 
four more would be under the SEC if you recognize them. So it 
would only be with regard to the remaining institutions where we 
would be having that role. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Neugebauer. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Bair, in your 
testimony you specified that there are four categories of ILCs, and 
the fourth one is those that directly support the parent companies’ 
or organizations’ commercial activities and that they can maintain 
those entities by funding them, the parent, through forms of depos- 
its, borrowings, and equity and so forth. How does your regulatory 
or oversight of those ILCs differ from the other ILCs that you over- 
see? 

Ms. Bair. Well, those types of applications obviously go through 
a very stringent Section 23A and 23B review. This is an area 
where we very closely consult with the Fed in terms of how to in- 
terpret and apply those provisions, and our supervisory program 
also heavily scrutinizes those relationships to make sure there is 
full compliance with 23A and 23B. 

Mr. Neugebauer. And have you ever experienced any problems 
with those relationships? 

Ms. Bair. There is one institution that comes to mind, though I 
don’t like to talk publicly about individual cases. If you’d like to 
submit a question in writing, we can have our general counsel put 
something together to respond to that. 

Mr. Neugebauer. All right. Thank you. I guess this is a question 
to the panel as a whole. If we go forward with this legislation, we 
are going to, in fact, grandfather some institutions that came in 
under the previous regulation, and, therefore, if there are other or- 
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ganizations that would be, you know, competing with those organi- 
zations, in fact they are now going to maybe have a competitive ad- 
vantage because they were grandfathered. 

Is that good, fair, consistent policy for this country? And I’ll just 
go down the — 

Ms. Bair. Well, I don’t know how else to do it. You had to do it 
when you closed the non-bank bank loophole. You had to do it 
when you closed the unitary thrift loophole, and inevitably, there 
are going to be some winners and some losers. 

Mr. Kohn. I agree with Chairman Bair. I think the problem, as 
she notes, is that you can’t make everybody happy here. I think the 
most important thing is to cut things off. And there are people who 
have been operating under this charter for a while, and they 
should be allowed to continue operating under the charter. 

But it would give them at least some competitive advantage 
against others, as I think Commissioner Leary was pointing out 
about the auto companies. But I think that’s kind of the lesser of 
the evils. I’d rather have the loophole closed, people grandfathered 
in, and have no more going forward. 

Mr. Reich. It would not be a perfect solution by any means, but 
it would — it is about the only option you have if you were to move 
in that direction. 

Mr. Colby. I have nothing to add to that. 

Mr. Leary. From my perspective, I don’t believe the cutoff is 
needed. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Mr. Leary, if this legislation — ^because your 
State is one of the States that still allows that kind of activity — 
what do you see the impact moving forward with future ILC appli- 
cations and activity in your State? 

Mr. Leary. With the commercial activity restricted? I would hope 
it would continue. I cannot predict how it would continue. I would 
simply indicate that while Utah may be an anomaly in that our 
commercial bankers and our industrial bankers are in the same as- 
sociation and work well together thus far in all of these operations, 
I would hope that it would continue. 

Mr. Bachus. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Neugebauer. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Bachus. In the conversation about our automobile manufac- 
turers, you said the only option would be to close the loophole and 
leave some in and some out. Obviously, what concerns many of us 
is that Ford and Chrysler are the two that do not have ILCs are 
our domestic producers, two of our three domestic producers. And 
our domestic automobile manufacturers, I think, are very impor- 
tant in a bipartisan way. 

I guess there would be another solution, and that’s as only to 
automobile manufacturers to allow a continuing or to allow a cer- 
tain space of time to those that had made application. Any com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. Kohn. I think I’d be a little concerned that once you crack 
the door, people would be pushing against it, and more would want 
to come in. So I do think the — 

Mr. Bachus. Of course if it were narrowly drawn and in that one 
regard. But I understand, it is a quandary. 
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The Chairman. If the gentleman would yield. My sense is, and 
I know the gentleman from Ohio and I have talked about this, my 
impression is that’s an issue we will be dealing with when the bill 
comes out of the Senate. And sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof is, I think, the appropriate model there. 

But I do think being realistic, there will be some Senate negotia- 
tions, and I think there will be some distinction drawn ultimately — 
this is a prediction — ^between those entities that are very limited to 
a kind of a self-financing situation in which they are processing 
some of their own paper, and entities that might seek a broader 
kind of franchise. But I do believe that’s something we will be deal- 
ing with at that time. 

Mr. Bachus. Thank you. Because as you know, many members 
are concerned about that. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me start 
if I may by looking at this from a concept of what is in the best 
interests of the consumer. Because in the final analysis, that’s real- 
ly what we’re here for. And that begs the question as to what is 
in the best interest of the consumer is the fact that the genie is 
sort of out of the bottle, because there are some companies who are 
already doing this. 

What empirical data do we have that these companies provided 
a threat to our way of life, to the banking system? There has been 
none. You have Target; you have GE; you have Sears; and a num- 
ber of others. But in fact, in some cases, the consumer has bene- 
fitted through added consumer convenience and lower costs in some 
areas. But in each of your testimonies, there has been consistent 
woe, but there has been no evidence, no empirical evidence that 
those who have the charter have been threatening to the system 
in any way. And I was wondering. And by that, Ms. Bair, I mean, 
wouldn’t the FDIC, don’t you think that they have the current 
oversight to make sure that these safeguards are there? And again, 
what evidence do we have that — 

Ms. Bair. Well, Congressman, you’re right. To date, the commer- 
cially owned ILCs have a good safety and soundness record. They 
have been the source of product innovations and expansion of fi- 
nancial services to certain segments of the population. 

I think what we’re really talking about is prospectively how far 
you want to go with this. The current ILC exception is quite broad, 
and I think a lot of the concern about some of the pending applica- 
tions that have gotten so much press and controversy has been not 
so much about what’s currently being proposed, but what might 
happen in the future, where do we draw the line? Do you want 
major retailers being able to provide the full panoply of financial 
services? 

We’re being agnostic. Those are the kinds of policy issues that 
Congress needs to make. But, you know, I think they are good 
questions to be asking, and I think perhaps going forward, you do 
want to consider providing some limited ability to experiment with 
a very limited mixing of banking and commerce. Those are the 
right questions to be asking, but, again, we think it’s a policy call 
for Congress to make. 
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Mr. Scott. Mr. Kohn, let me get to a point that you talked about 
in terms of some issues and complexities you said, conflicts of inter- 
est. Let us take an example. In the provision, isn’t it true that the 
ILCs have what we call an anti-tying prohibition that is a safe- 
guard? 

Under this provision, an ILC could not condition a loan on a re- 
quirement that the borrower obtain services from an affiliate, and 
the affiliate could not tie a product sale to a requirement that the 
customer obtain banking services from the ILC. So, if the Home 
Depot, for example — it’s a good example here, which I think as we 
move this process along, I think the bill will move forward. And 
when it gets to the Senate, there’s going to be some deliberation. 
I agree with your point, but I do think that we ought not to sort 
of throw the baby out with the bath water here. But maybe to look 
at some of these situations on an individual basis. 

So, for example, if the Home Depot were to operate an ILC, they 
could not require contractors to finance their supplies through the 
ILC, nor could the ILC require loan applicants to use the loan pro- 
ceeds to buy supplies from the Home Depot. And I point this out 
because the anti-tying requirement for traditional banks, on the 
other hand, are applicable only to the bank itself 

So my — the point I want to make is that in some cases, for exam- 
ple, we take again the Home Depot case where this is going on 
now. I mean, it’s basically a design to have a major consumer ben- 
efit. Now a consumer comes in, and they want to expand their line 
of credit. We’re talking about a very small amount here that is cer- 
tainly nonthreatening, but would be a major help to the consumer, 
to be able to transact his transaction there. 

Now this same process happens, but in this case. Home Depot 
has to go and farm this out to, say, a CitiGroup or a bank like that, 
when you could have it here. And I think with the anti-tying provi- 
sions in here, there should be safeguards in and of itself 

Mr. Kohn. I think there are regulations in place and that could 
be put in place which help protect against this sort of thing. Now, 
whether they would really protect a consumer or a contractor who 
felt somewhat dependent on Home Depot, that consumer or con- 
tractor really felt that they had a fully panoply of choice and 
weren’t being pushed into the financial offering that Home Depot 
was tying to its transaction, I think is an open question. 

We’ve talked a lot about competition here, and the consumer. 
You’ve framed our question in terms of the consumer. There is a 
lot of competition in the financial services industry. There is rel- 
atively free entry into banking and thrifts. We charter hundreds of 
new institutions a year. I think if there is a need for financial serv- 
ices, there are people out there willing to start institutions or ex- 
pand what they’re doing — 

The Chairman. Mr. Kohn, you have to wrap this up, please. 

Mr. Kohn. Okay. That concludes my response. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman from California, then 
the gentleman from Ohio. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. I got a button yesterday, “Don’t Mix 
Banking and Commerce.” I got it from the Independent Community 
Bankers Association and I’d put in the record, but the pin would 
stick people. 
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And I’ve been interested to see the development of the whole idea 
of mixing banking and commerce. Because I’ve seen many bank 
regulators, particularly the Fed, be opposed to commercial institu- 
tions entering banking, and not nearly as opposed to banking insti- 
tutions entering commerce. That is to say, when Wal-Mart wants 
to enter banking, the banking world says. Oh my God, look at 
Japan. Look at what happens when you mix banking and com- 
merce.” 

But when banks want to go into real estate sales, auto sales, 
whatever, the bank regulators have been helping them, and we in 
Congress have stopped the presumed train wreck described by the 
community bankers when you mix banking and commerce. So per- 
haps you could comment, is it as bad an idea for bankers to get 
into commerce as for commercial organizations to get into banking? 

Mr. Kohn. I think it would be a bad idea for bankers to get into 
commerce in a major way. What we allow now are commercial ac- 
tivities that are incidental to the basic financial activities of the 
banks. This is under the guidelines put out by Congress. 

Mr. Sherman. But we could call anything incidental to banking. 
I bought this tie in a tie store, but I financed it on a credit card, 
and I hope before it wears out, I will pay off that bill. So it was 
a financial institution. In fact, the bank may make a larger profit 
on this tie than the haberdasher. 

That being the case, is it your position that anytime you sell 
something that has to get financed — and I’d like to hear from your 
colleague sitting to your left as well. 

Mr. Reich. I think we regulators are a pretty conservative group 
when it comes to banks expanding into a variety of commercial ac- 
tivities. We are not the cheerleaders for the banking industry to ex- 
pand into commercial activities. 

Mr. Sherman. Is there anyone on the panel who thinks that real 
estate sales is somehow incidental to real estate financing or is for 
some other reason not part of commerce? Let the record show there 
were no responses, and I yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. The one example he did 
give might have been covered by the anti-tying rules. 

[Laughter] 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Wilson. No questions. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Perlmutter. Pass. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Utah probably doesn’t want 
to pass. I would note again, the gentleman from Utah is not now 
a member of the committee, but we did get unanimous consent, 
given his interest, for him to participate. 

Mr. Matheson. And I would be remiss if I did not open by 
thanking both Chairman Frank and Ranking Member Bachus for 
their generosity in allowing me to participate today. It is very nice 
of you to do that. 

I have all kinds of questions in 5 minutes, so we’ll see how this 
goes. Mr. Leary, if you could just briefly confirm a couple of things 
for me. Number one, there were some references made in opening 
statements about lack of CRA participation by ILCs. Could you 
clarify what’s really going on with CRA participation? 
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Mr. Leary. I think from the State of Utah, and even from con- 
sumer activist groups, they would tell you CRA activity of the in- 
dustrial banks in Utah is outstanding. They have been noted for 
proactive work. They are out there doing it the best they can. And 
what is unusual, while my background and experience is in com- 
munity banking, the CRA group has sat down and tried to 
proactively figure out ways that create micro enterprise loan funds. 
They’ve created Utah Community Reinvestment Corporation. I 
think they’ve been very aggressive. 

Mr. Matheson. Thank you. I think it’s interesting to note that 
from the chairman’s opening remarks to just about everybody on 
the panel, I think everybody here has said that there’s no safety 
and soundness issue to date in this industry. 

And it reminds me of when we had the subcommittee hearing in 
the last Congress, and when then-subcommittee Chairman Bachus 
concluded the hearing, he said, you know, legislation is usually a 
solution to a problem, and it isn’t clear where the problem is. He 
said that at the time. I’m not sure there is a problem. And I think 
that’s the underlying question we need to be talking about today 
is where is the problem? Since we’ve all apparently stipulated 
there’s no safety and soundness issue to date in this industry. 

And yet, Mr. Leary, some people are concerned that only six 
States benefit. You’ve already said you wouldn’t care if other States 
had access to this charter. 

Mr. Leary. I do not. 

Mr. Matheson. Is it your understanding that the beneficiaries of 
industrial-owned company services, namely, consumers, that those 
beneficiaries are in all 50 States, and in fact people throughout this 
country benefit from the industry? 

Mr. Leary. Yes they are. 

Mr. Matheson. Ms. Bair, I wanted to know, is it true — would 
you verify that the FDIC does in fact vigorously enforce Sections 
23A and 23B in the anti-tying provisions applicable to the banks 
you regulate? 

Ms. Bair. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Matheson. You said you were agnostic about what we do. 
But you enacted a moratorium, and I don’t know that that’s agnos- 
tic. 

Ms. Bair. Yes. 

Mr. Matheson. And you’ve extended the moratorium, and if you 
ask Mr. Leary about what that’s meant to people who are applying 
for charters, that is not a hold-harmless provision. That is not ag- 
nostic. 

Ms. Bair. Yes. 

Mr. Matheson. And I’m curious what’s happened at the FDIC to 
sort of change this position? Because if you look at what your pred- 
ecessor said, I quote remarks before State bank supervisors in 
2003, after describing the FDIC’s examination of industrial loan 
banks, he said, “These organizations are rigorously and sufficiently 
supervised by the state supervisors and the FDIC on an ongoing 
basis.” 

And then he addressed concerns about oversight of the parent 
companies. And he said, “While I understand these concerns, the 
FDIC has, and often uses, a number of tools to manage both the 
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holding company’s involvement with the financial institution and to 
manage transactions between the two entities. We can and do visit 
the parent companies and other affiliated entities for that matter, 
to look over issues or operations that could impact the insured in- 
stitution. Congress has given us the power to protect the integrity 
of those relationships. We have exercised that power, and we have 
coordinated closely with you, the State regulators, in our work. We 
have found parent companies of ILCs to he acutely conscious of 
their responsibilities with respect to their ILC subsidiaries and the 
consequences of violating applicable laws and regulations.” 

He has also said, “We at the FDIC must be vigilant in our super- 
visory role, but I will reiterate, the FDIC believes the ILC charter 
per se poses no greater safety and soundness risk than other char- 
ters.” 

Ms. Bair. Yes. 

Mr. Matheson. What has changed? 

Ms. Bair. Well, I could read excerpts from the GAO report, from 
our own IG, from a number of members of this committee and in 
the Senate, and from a number of public commentors who would 
raise a lot of concerns about the current regulatory structure. 

I felt when I came into this situation at the end of June last year 
that we needed to take a step back and evaluate all the issues, 
given that there were a lot of credible voices saying that the super- 
visory regime was not adequate. 

And, Congressman, I do honestly think that this controversy 
about the ILC charter is not going to go away, because there are 
in fact no meaningful limitations on the FDIC’s ability, other than 
safety and soundness considerations, to prevent major commercial 
entities from getting into banking in a very large way. That has 
not happened to date. 

Mr. Matheson. And you’re questioning the FDIC’s ability to ade- 
quately regulate, along with the State, those — 

Ms. Bair. I’m questioning whether the FDIC should be the deci- 
sionmaker in allowing major commercial retail entities to get into 
banking in a major way in this country. I don’t think that’s our de- 
cision right now. 

Mr. Matheson. Let me just ask if Congress did decide to allow 
this to happen instead of this legislation that’s being proposed, do 
you think the FDIC has the adequate capability to regulate that in- 
dustry in that context? 

Ms. Bair. We will have to evaluate each application on a case- 
by-case basis. But any decision we made would have to be based 
on safety and soundness considerations. It couldn’t be based on pol- 
icy considerations relating to commercial ownership. 

Mr. Matheson. Do you think that the commercial ownership 
issue has evolved in the last few years due to a particular applica- 
tion? 

Ms. Bair. Our decision wasn’t driven by any individual applica- 
tions, but there has been a trend and greater interest in this char- 
ter by major retailers, yes. 

Mr. Matheson. Do you think that when you look at FDIC and 
the bank-centric model that we’ve had here, do you see areas that 
we — or capabilities that you don’t have now that would help you 
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better regulate this industry, or are you satisfied with the tools you 
have at your disposal? 

Ms. Bair. I think holding company authorities, particularly the 
ability to examine affiliates, would be helpful, yes, I do. 

Mr. Matheson. And you don’t think you have that — 

Ms. Bair. We do not have that now, no. We have — 

Mr. Matheson. Do you take issue with what your predecessor 
said about that? 

Ms. Bair. Well, our ability to examine affiliates is only with re- 
gard to determining what the relationship is with the ILC. So un- 
less there’s a relationship, we could be challenged in our ability to 
examine affiliates. 

Mr. Matheson. Okay. Mr. Chairman, I see my time has expired, 
and I do not want to abuse the privilege. Thank you so much. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. And with that, we will 
thank the witnesses. Did the gentleman from Illinois wish to ask 
questions? Then we thank the witnesses very much, and we will 
ask them to leave expeditiously, and we’ll empanel the next panel. 
And everybody who wants to be polite to each other, do that in the 
hall. Just leave quickly. 

We ask people to leave quickly. Don’t black the aisles, one panel 
to the next panel. We’ll try to do as much as we can before we’re 
interrupted for votes. And let us have the next panel be seated, 
please. 

Would the members of the panel please move up here and be 
seated so we can get started? Would the people to the Chair’s left 
please leave? Thank you. 

The second panel will begin. We will ask that those doors be 
closed. And the first witness is Ms. Amy Isaacs, who is the national 
director of Americans for Democratic Action. 

Please just sit down and let us start talking, guys. Come on, 
we’re in a hurry. 

Ms. Isaacs. 

Excuse me. Members of the staff, close those doors, please. Peo- 
ple either seated, or on the other side of the door. 

Thank you. Please continue. 

STATEMENT OF AMY ISAACS, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

Ms. Isaacs. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify representing our more than 65,000 members. Un- 
like my colleagues on this panel and the preceding one, I am not 
an expert in banking. I am, however, a consumer, as are the mem- 
bers of my organization. And because we are concerned about the 
impact that granting an ILC charter to any retail enterprise could 
have on individual consumers and small business, we endorse H.R. 
698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 

Although H.R. 698 is not specifically about Wal-Mart, I will focus 
on Wal-Mart as perhaps the most pernicious example of the prob- 
lems which can arise when banking and commerce are intertwined. 
We believe a bright line between the two must be drawn. 

Wal-Mart’s recently withdrawn application to enter the banking 
business was fraught with risk, which would have been guaranteed 
by American taxpayers. A bank tied to one of the world’s largest 
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retailers would face unique commercial and reputational risks. 
Regulatory agencies charged with supervising these risks lack the 
experience or the capacity to understand how to evaluate or mini- 
mize them. 

Giant retailers have been forced into Chapter 11 or have dis- 
appeared because of changes in the commercial environment. K- 
Mart, Ames, Woolworth, and Montgomery Ward are examples of 
retailers who have reorganized or have disappeared. Business mod- 
els change, as do consumer preferences. The Federal Government 
is not and should not be in the business of understanding the risks 
of large-scale retailing. It should not have to worry about the safety 
and soundness of a global retail business, dependent on complex 
global supply systems. If the retail operation faces disaster, so will 
the bank. 

Wal-Mart also faces the risk of social ostracism for its routine 
antisocial behavior. Wal-Mart has an established pattern of irre- 
sponsible practices. It shorts employees on health care, it has flout- 
ed hourly wage laws, and it has been involved in multiple cases of 
alleged discrimination. The company has been accused of using un- 
documented workers and a senior executive said he padded his ex- 
penses to conceal anti-union expenditures. 

Such behavior carries the risk of a damaged reputation, and with 
it, a run on the bank. The government cannot be in the position 
of insuring against the risk. There are many other examples of 
antisocial behavior leading to the demise of financial institutions. 
Riggs Bank is a prime example. 

We also are deeply concerned that large scale commercial enter- 
prises could misuse their market power. As state-chartered ILCs, 
they would not be subject to the stricter regulations of bank hold- 
ing companies. They could use their position in the marketplace 
and control of prime real estate for their own advantage, instead 
of the interests of the community they purport to serve. 

Had Wal-Mart been granted an ILC charter, it would have been 
able to offer anything an ordinary bank could — savings accounts, 
checking accounts, mortgages, and a variety of loans for everything 
from home improvement to car purchases to small business loans. 
The potential for conflict of interest is obvious. 

Would retailers make loans to competitors? Should they have ac- 
cess to credit information about competitors? 

Retailers operate with the goal of dominating markets. They 
work to control competition. The result has been the extinction of 
long-term community small businesses. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that a foray into banking would have a different outcome. 

Retailers are not offering banking services to save consumers 
money. They are not charities. They are in business to make 
money. They want to use their retail power to muscle their way 
into the financial services industry. 

Had Wal-Mart been granted a charter, it would have used its 
power to muscle past community banks and credit unions, which 
do care about their own communities. Among the factors the law 
requires be considered in accepting an application for an ILC char- 
ter is the convenience and needs of the community to be served. 
Mixing retail commerce and banking makes it impossible to meet 
that standard. The conflict of interest and the push for market 
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dominance argue against a charter serving any need or convenience 
other than the retailers’. 

Existing institutions leasing space in retail stores serve cus- 
tomers. Many banks have arrangements with supermarket chains. 
These bank branches meet the needs of both consumers and the 
community. 

Wal-Mart saw the handwriting on the wall when it withdrew its 
application. But until and unless H.R. 698 is signed into law, we 
cannot guarantee that a similar problem will not recur. Americans 
for Democratic Action stands for liberal values. We see bank regu- 
lation as an area where true conservative values should prevail. By 
granting a charter and deposit insurance, the government should 
not be risking regulating a business it does not understand. It 
should not insure depositors against a corporation’s antisocial be- 
havior and the attendant risks. 

For these reasons, Americans for Democratic Action urges pas- 
sage of H.R. 698. Thank you for your consideration. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Isaacs can be found on page 113 
of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

And next, testifying on behalf of America’s Community Bankers, 
for the chairman a familiar face, not to mention accent, one of our 
leading bankers in Massachusetts, Arthur Connelly from South 
Shore Bank. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR R. CONNELLY, CHAIRMAN AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, SOUTH SHORE BANCORP MHC, 

ON BEHALF OF AMERICA’S COMMUNITY BANKERS 

Mr. Connelly. Thank you. Chairman Frank, Ranking Member 
Bachus, and members of the committee, thanks for inviting me to 
testify before you today on the Industrial Bank Holding Company 
Act of 2007. 

My name is Art Connelly, as the chairman said. I am the chair- 
man and CEO of South Shore Bancorp, and I also serve as the first 
vice chairman of America’s Community Bankers, and I am here 
today to testify on their behalf 

The appropriate regulatory structure for industrial loan compa- 
nies is incredibly important and should be addressed by Congress. 
First, I want to say that ACB strongly supports H.R. 698. We be- 
lieve that this commonsense legislation is necessary to improve the 
safety and soundness of the banking system. ACB believes that the 
withdrawal of Wal-Mart’s ILC application does not end the need for 
comprehensive ILC regulatory reform. 

The ILC charter is the only bank charter that can be obtained 
by a commercial entity. Furthermore, there is no holding company 
oversight for ILCs that are not otherwise supervised by the OTS 
or the Federal Reserve. 

These structural issues run contrary to legislation passed by 
Congress. Consistently throughout the 20th century. Congress 
made it clear that it does not want commercial ownership of banks 
in the United States and wants insured banks to have consolidated 
holding company oversight. 

There are good reasons to have concerns about commercial own- 
ership of banks, especially with ILCs. Commercially owned banks 
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can face conflict of interest pressures from their commercial own- 
ers. We have seen this problem in other countries, where a com- 
mercially owned bank can be pressured by its parent to make loans 
based not on sound underwriting but on the needs of its commer- 
cial parent. Concerns about the payment system integrity might 
also exist if a commercial parent improperly influences the actions 
of an ILC subsidiary that processes payments. 

Furthermore, these problems are greater for ILCs because com- 
mercially owned ILCs that are not affiliated with a bank or a sav- 
ings association have no holding company regulator that can help 
oversee risks to the depository institution on a consolidated basis. 
While the FDIC has done an admirable job in regulating ILCs for 
safety and soundness so far, it does not have the statutory author- 
ity to examine the parent company. 

The recent surge in commercial ILC application brings these con- 
cerns to the forefront. Until recently, the majority of ILC asset 
growth has been in ILCs that are affiliated with banks or savings 
associations and have holding company supervision. If no regu- 
latory supervision is passed, we could see dramatic growth in com- 
mercially owned ILCs with no holding company oversight. 

That brings me to H.R. 698. On examining the bill, it is helpful 
to look at Gramm-Leach-Bliley, where Congress prohibited any fu- 
ture ownership of unitary thrifts by commercial companies. How- 
ever, Congress grandfathered all unitary thrifts that were commer- 
cially owned prior to 1999. This appears to be the model for the In- 
dustrial Bank Holding Company Act, and we believe it to be a fair 
one. 

H.R. 698 creates an FDIC regulated holding company structure 
for ILCs not regulated as a bank or a savings and loan holding 
company. Providing the FDIC with the authority to supervise the 
parent companies of these ILCs on a consolidated basis will allow 
it to ensure the safety and soundness of the institution. The legisla- 
tion also utilizes a grandfathering system similar to the one in 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe H.R. 698 is sound legis- 
lation that will fill a current gap in our financial regulatory struc- 
ture. I will gladly take any questions that you might have. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Connelly can be found on page 
82 of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. Next, from the Independent Commu- 
nity Bankers of America, Mr. Jim Ghiglieri. Please, Mr. Ghiglieri. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GHIGLIERI, JR., PRESIDENT, ALPHA 

COMMUNITY BANK, ON BEHALF OF THE INDEPENDENT 

COMMUNITY BANKERS OF AMERICA 

Mr. Ghiglieri. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bachus, and 
members of the committee, my name is Jim Ghiglieri, and I am 
president of Alpha Community Bank in Toluca, Illinois. I am also 
chairman of the Independent Community Bankers of America. 
ICBA is pleased to have this opportunity to testify. 

The ILC charter threatens our Nation’s historic separation of 
banking and commerce and undermines our system of holding com- 
pany supervision. The fact that Wal-Mart has withdrawn its ILC 
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application does not diminish the need to act. Other applications 
are pending and more could be filed. 

ICBA was pleased that the FDIC unanimously adopted the rec- 
ommendations of Chairman Frank and Representative Gillmor and 
many of their colleagues to impose a 1-year moratorium on ILC ap- 
plications by commercial firms. The entire FDIC Board clearly rec- 
ognizes that these applications raise broad public policy issues that 
Congress must confront. Congress can do that by enacting H.R. 
698. 

Like much good legislation, H.R. 698 is a compromise. That is its 
strength. Institutions that are already in business could remain in 
place. Financial companies could continue to acquire, establish, and 
operate ILCs. The legislation addresses the key concerns without 
needlessly disrupting ongoing activity, and it gives the FDIC the 
basic tools it will need to be an effective consolidated regulator. 

Why do we ask Congress to pass this bill? First, the loophole 
threatens the safety and soundness of the financial system. Second, 
mixing banking and commerce presents serious conflicts of interest. 
Third, ILCs could destabilize local communities and harm con- 
sumers. Fourth, ILCs could jeopardize the payment system. And, 
fifth, ILC holding companies need stronger regulation. 

Let me briefly elaborate. First, safety and soundness. Allowing 
commercial firms to own federally insured ILCs adds tremendous 
new risk to the Deposit Insurance Fund. For example. Ford Motor 
Company applied for an ILC charter. Ford’s financial difficulties 
are well-documented. Banking regulators will not allow banks to 
buy Ford bonds. Ford hardly sounds like a source of strength for 
an FDIC-insured ILC. 

Home Depot and its ILC acquisition target are susceptible to 
fluctuations in real estate. According to Bloomberg News on Feb- 
ruary 21st, and I quote, “Home Depot reported its biggest drop in 
quarterly profit as the decline in U.S. home sales sapped demand 
for building supplies.” 

Financial services regulators, no matter how competent, do not 
have the expertise to understand each of these economic areas and 
protect the safety and soundness of an ILC from problems that 
may befall its parent. A financial regulator should not become in- 
volved in market decisions of a major commercial firm. 

Second, conflicts of interest. Home Depot could be tempted to di- 
rect its bank to offer unsound loan terms to its customers provided 
they agree to purchase products from Home Depot. Or Home Depot 
could offer discounts on its product if a customer takes out a loan 
from its bank. The idea that a bank should be an objective credit 
grantor gets thrown out the window either way. 

Third, harm to consumers and communities. An ILC owned by a 
retail firm is unlikely to make loans to its local competitors. An 
ILC with a nationwide deposit taking network could draw funds 
out of local communities, sending them to corporate headquarters. 
Major commercial firms have the size and resources to engage in 
predatory pricing for as long as it takes to drive local competitors 
out of the market, both locally owned small businesses and commu- 
nity banks. 

Fourth, the payment system. The Wal-Mart application high- 
lighted potential risk to the objectivity and security of the payment 
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system. If retailers control the payment system, they will seek com- 
petitive advantage rather than control risk. Consumers, small busi- 
nesses and banks of all sizes would be the victims. 

And finally, lack of regulatory authority. The FDIC currently 
lacks clear statutory authority to consider all of the broad policy 
implications when considering ILC applications and to regulate 
ILC holding companies. 

While ICBA believes that the FDIC has ample grounds under 
current law to deny several of the pending applications, especially 
Home Depot’s, it may eventually be compelled to grant a disturbing 
number of them. Senator Garn told the FDIC that the ILC charter 
was grandfathered in 1987 and exempted from the Bank Holding 
Company Act to serve narrow purposes. But that is rapidly chang- 
ing. A GAO report highlighted the need for enhanced supervision 
of ILCs, especially the need for consolidated supervision over both 
the ILCs and their holding companies. Successive Federal Reserve 
chairmen have repeatedly made similar points. 

Congress has ample precedent for closing the ILC loophole. You 
closed the non-bank bank loophole in 1987 and closed the unitary 
thrift loophole in 1999. Now it is time to close the ILC loophole. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ghiglieri can be found on page 
95 of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Next, Mr. McVicker, who is the chairman and CEO of the Cen- 
tral Bank and Trust Company, and he is testifying on behalf of the 
ABA, the American Bankers Association. 

Mr. McVicker. 

STATEMENT OF EARL D. McVICKER, CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CENTRAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 

ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. McVicker. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
my name is Earl McVicker. I am chairman and CEO of Central 
Bank and Trust Company in Hutchinson, Kansas, and chairman of 
the American Bankers Association. Thank you for the opportunity 
to present ABA’s views on the regulation of ILCs. 

Since Congress last enacted legislation concerning the ownership 
of ILCs nearly 20 years ago, the ILC industry has changed dra- 
matically. Unfortunately, these changes now threaten to under- 
mine the separation of banking and nonfinancial commerce that 
has long been a feature of U.S. law. In fact, over the last 50 years. 
Congress has repeatedly curtailed the ability of nonfinancial com- 
mercial firms to engage in banking activities. 

In each of these instances, the legislation was a reaction to non- 
financial firms that were taking advantage of statutory provisions 
to engage in banking. Moreover, in each instance. Congress was 
consistent in enacting legislation to maintain the separation be- 
tween banking and nonfinancial commerce. 

Today, unintended use of the ILC charter has made it necessary 
for Congress to act once again to maintain this separation. When 
the term bank was redefined in 1987, ILCs were specifically ex- 
cluded from the definition. At that time, most ILCs were small. 
And the few States that were able to charter ILCs were not pro- 
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moting the charter. Simply put, there was no significant risk that 
problems caused by mixing banking and nonfinancial commerce 
would arise at the time the exemption was codified. 

That is not the case today. By the end of 2006, aggregate ILC 
assets totaled almost $213 billion, an increase of more than 5,500 
percent since 1987. The average ILC now holds close to $3.7 billion 
in assets. 

Recent ILC asset growth is no accident. When Congress cut off 
the ability of nonfinancial commercial firms to engage in banking 
through unitary thrifts in 1999, these firms were forced to look for 
other means of doing so. It is no coincidence that total aggregate 
ILC assets more than doubled from $44 billion in 1999 to over $90 
billion in 2000. Clearly, with the closure of one avenue into the 
banking world, nonfinancial commercial entities began to exploit 
another. 

It is fair to assume that Congress did not anticipate that the ILC 
exemption would be used for this purpose. There is a significant 
risk if the separation is not maintained. A nonfinancial parent, 
seeking to further its commercial pursuits, could put depositors’ 
funds, the capital of the bank and the deposit insurance fund at 
risk. 

Congress has recognized these risks and should once again act to 
preserve the separation of banking and nonfinancial commerce by 
closing this exemption. Thus the ABA supports the Frank-Gillmor 
bill, H.R. 698, which would create a general rule that commercial 
firms may not own an ILC. The bill would grandfather commercial 
firms that currently own an ILC, and we support bringing grand- 
fathered institutions within the jurisdiction of a Federal bank regu- 
lator, and vesting that regulator with the full range of supervisory 
and enforcement tools. 

We stand ready to work with Congress to maintain the impor- 
tant separation between banking and commerce. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McVicker can be found on page 
172 of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. McVicker. 

Next, John Douglas from Alston and Bird, who is testifying on 
behalf of the American Financial Services Association. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN L. DOUGLAS, ALSTON & BIRD LLP, ON 

BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN FINANCIAL SERVICES ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr. Douglas. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
thank you very much for allowing us to present testimony on this 
important bill. 

American Financial Services Association is the national trade as- 
sociation representing many of the Nation’s most important lend- 
ers, providing access to credit for millions of consumers and small 
businesses. AFSA strongly believes that the industrial bank option 
represents a safe and sound and appropriate means to deliver fi- 
nancial services to the public. 

Congress established a framework within which commercial com- 
panies can provide deposit, loan, and other banking products to 
their customers. This framework is highlighted by stringent and 
appropriate supervision, by strong enforcement powers, and by a 
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structure of laws and regulations that mitigate the consequences of 
the hypothetical and unproven evils raised by the opponents of 
commercial ownership of industrial banks. 

I testified on this issue last year and don’t intend to repeat my 
testimony. Since that time, we’ve endured a lengthy moratorium by 
the FDIC and a long comment period where the FDIC sought guid- 
ance on how to deal with this important issue. There were thou- 
sands of comments, most in opposition. 

It is important to recognize, however, that nothing, no event, no 
failure, no fact, lends any substance to the allegation of the great 
dangers to our economy that would result from commercial owner- 
ship of industrial banks. Indeed, all we have is speculation. 

There are three main allegations. First, that there is some gap 
in our supervisory framework that poses danger to our economy 
and banking system. Second, that if commercial companies are al- 
lowed to own industrial banks, rampant tying or other unseemly 
activities would occur and the FDIC couldn’t stop them. And, third, 
there is something fundamentally un-American and dangerous 
about mixing banking and commerce. I respectfully submit that 
these allegations are not true. 

First, industrial banks are subject to the same comprehensive 
framework of supervision and examination as normal commercial 
banks. They have no special powers, no special authorities, and are 
exempt from no statute or regulation. They comply with 23A and 
B, regulation O, capital requirements, prompt corrective action, 
anti-tying provisions, and the Community Reinvestment Act. 

Second, the FDIC has been given full and ample authority to su- 
pervise and regulate these institutions and can exercise the full 
range of enforcement powers. I was a participant in the political 
process that led to a rewrite of these provisions in 1989 as part of 
FIRREA and it was our intention to give the FDIC and the other 
regulators all the enforcement powers they needed, which they ex- 
ercised. 

Third, I can attest from experience that the FDIC does exercise 
these powers. It requires an independent board, adequate capital, 
safe and sound operations, and effective internal audit. It exam- 
ines, it scrutinizes, and it exercises its powers to protect our sys- 
tem. 

And finally, the FDIC’s experienced with industrial banks, simi- 
lar to the experience of the OTS with respect to diversified owners 
of savings associations, belies any fundamental concerns to threats 
to our banking system. This is a well-capitalized, well-managed 
segment of the industry, making important contributions to con- 
sumers and small businesses. The FDIC’s experience has been 
good. 

Finally, I want to address once more this myth of separation in 
banking and commerce. The Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act, to say that 
it was designed to make permanent that separation, is to ignore 
important provisions of that Act. There have always been affili- 
ations and relationships between banking and commercial firms. 
These relationships have been carefully reviewed by Congress. 

If we were serious about eliminating it, we would preclude our 
banks from being affiliated with any entity. We wouldn’t let Bank 
of America be affiliated with Bank of America securities, lest it 
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favor its customers over those of Merrill Lynch. We would more 
closely scrutinize the propriety of a small business owner, a real es- 
tate developer, a car dealer owning a commercial bank in a small 
community, where sources of credit are lax. 

If we were really concerned, we would repeal the merchant bank- 
ing powers in Gramm-Leach-Bliley and repeal the FDIC’s power to 
grant commercial activity — permit commercial banks to engage in 
commercial activities in FDICIA. It is anomalous at best to be as- 
serting that there is something wrong with a commercial entity en- 
gaging in banking when we have opened the door broadly and 
widely for banks to engage in and invest in commercial activities. 

I want to emphasize this last point. It is permissible under cur- 
rent law for any one of a number of banking organizations to use 
their powers granted under Gramm-Leach-Bliley to acquire any 
commercial entity. This bill would preclude any commercial entity 
from establishing a bank to facilitate the needs of meeting its cus- 
tomers, regardless of the size of the bank, the needs of its cus- 
tomers, or any other factor that might benefit our economy or our 
communities. 

I would submit that the breadth of our markets and the strength 
of competition in our financial services industry has served us well 
and submit that it would be unwise to roll back the clock by taking 
steps to limit competition in this area. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Douglas can be found on page 87 
of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Douglas. 

And next, Mr. Marc Lackritz, who is the chief executive officer 
of SIFMA. 

STATEMENT OF MARC E. LACKRITZ, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFI- 
CER, SECURITIES INDUSTRY AND FINANCIAL MARKETS AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr. Lackritz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify today before the committee, because the SIFMA 
members own a vast majority of the industrial bank assets in the 
United States. And as you know, Mr. Chairman, Congress passed 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley back in 1999 to allow affiliations between and 
among securities firms, banks, and insurance companies, combined 
with functional regulation. 

This ability to structure their operations optimally within exist- 
ing law has really been critical to the success of industrial banks 
and their owners. Many of these companies are among the most ad- 
vanced, sophisticated, and competent providers of financial services 
anywhere. And we support the ability of regulated securities firms 
to continue to own industrial banks the way they do under existing 
law. 

Federally insured industrial banks are subject to State banking 
supervision, FDIC oversight, and all the banking laws that govern 
relevant banking activities. Most importantly, the FDIC has the 
authority to examine the affairs of any affiliate of any depository 
institution, including its parent company. 

The FDIC’s regulation of industrial banks has proven safe and 
effective. Industrial banks do not pose any greater safety and 
soundness risks than any other charter types and should not be 
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subject to additional constraints beyond those imposed on other 
FDIC insured institutions. 

H.R. 698 would create a new holding company regime for the 
owners of industrial banks by expanding the existing authority of 
the FDIC over the owners of these institutions. Bank and thrift 
holding companies that own industrial banks would be exempted 
from this regime, presumably because they are already subject to 
holding company oversight by the Fed or the Office of Thrift Super- 
vision. However, the bill fails to provide an exemption for indus- 
trial bank owners who are regulated as consolidated, supervised 
entities by the SEC. 

We believe it is critical that H.R. 698 be amended to recognize 
the SEC’s CSE regime. The Commission established its CSE frame- 
work in 2004 in part to allow major securities firms doing business 
in the European Union to comply with its financial conglomerates 
directive. That directive requires that non-European firms doing 
business in Europe demonstrate that they are subject to a form of 
consolidated supervision by their home regulator that is equivalent 
to that required of their European counterparts. 

The GAO found in its recently released report on CSEs that the 
Federal Reserve, OTS, and the SEC were generally meeting cri- 
teria for comprehensive consolidated supervision. We agree that 
the CSE regime is both robust and comprehensive. Importantly, 
the Commission’s CSE oversight, just like the Federal Reserve’s 
oversight of bank holding companies, meets the EU’s equivalency 
standard. In addition, the SEC’s consolidated regulation standards 
closely parallel the Fed’s standards to assess whether a foreign reg- 
ulatory regime qualifies as consolidated regulation for a foreign 
bank operating in the United States. 

We therefore strongly urge the committee, Mr. Chairman, to rec- 
ognize the SEC as a consolidated regulator along with the Federal 
Reserve and the OTS in H.R. 698. The SEC is recognized world- 
wide as a consolidated regulator and its regulatory requirements 
and procedures were very carefully designed to comply with all 
standards for effective consolidated regulation in the United States 
and abroad. That stature should be reflected in this bill, in order 
to ensure that global securities firms are not damaged inadvert- 
ently. 

Over the last 2 decades, capital markets and the financial serv- 
ices industry have become truly global, integrated, and inter- 
connected. As capital markets and financial products continue to 
evolve, so too must our Nation’s regulatory structure. We need a 
regulatory regime that is capable of keeping pace with rapid 
globalization, technological transformations, and dynamic market 
changes. That is why our new board of directors unanimously 
agreed that we will develop a long term strate^ of seeking to mod- 
ernize financial services regulation and deal with inconsistencies in 
the current regulatory system. 

We look forward to working with financial market participants, 
regulators, and legislators, and you, Mr. Chairman, to ensure that 
our financial services industry retains its preeminent status in the 
world. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lackritz can be found on page 
138 of the appendix.] 
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The Chairman. Thank you. And next is Mr. Thomas Stevens, 
who is the immediate past president of the National Association of 
Realtors. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS M. STEVENS, IMMEDIATE PAST 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and committee mem- 
bers. Thanks for allowing us to do the soft shoe there. 

My name is Tom Stevens. As the 2007 immediate past president 
of the National Association of Realtors, and former president of 
Coldwell Banker Stevens, I am here today on behalf of the more 
than 1.3 million Realtors who work in all fields of commercial and 
residential real estate. 

The National Association of Realtors wholeheartedly supports 
H.R. 698 as it closes a loophole that allows commercial companies 
such as Home Depot to own state-chartered, federally insured 
banks. Perhaps more importantly, the Industrial Bank Holding 
Company Act of 2007 would restore one of our Nation’s most funda- 
mental economic principles, the separation of banking and com- 
merce. 

I also thank Representative Gillmor for his dedication to pur- 
suing a legislative solution to this important issue, which was 
raised more than 4 years ago. 

Let me be clear. Realtors have long supported the national policy 
against the mixing of banking and commerce. We oppose any ef- 
forts to weaken this policy, either by allowing commercial firms to 
engage in banking, or by permitting large national banks to engage 
in commercial activities, such as real estate brokerage and manage- 
ment. 

Realtors believe banking and commerce should remain separate 
for three key reasons. First, we strongly believe that allowing com- 
mercial firms to engage in banking would create inherent and ir- 
reconcilable conflicts of interest. 

Second, Realtors believe that giving large commercial firms the 
benefits associated with owning a federally insured bank would sti- 
fle competition in the marketplace. For example, if an ILC owned 
by a commercial firm provided loans on more favorable terms to 
suppliers or customers of its parent, it could put other commercial 
firms at a disadvantage. Likewise, allowing national banks to en- 
gage in commercial activities such as real estate would stifle com- 
petition from nonbank firms that do not share such benefits. 

Third, we believe that mixing banking and commerce poses sub- 
stantial risks to the financial system. Over the last few years, regu- 
lators at the Federal Reserve, the OCC, and the FDIC have consid- 
ered giving banks the green light to engage in commercial activi- 
ties. We believe such activities markedly increase the risk exposure 
of national banks and could threaten the safety and soundness of 
the entire banking system. 

Banks should be in the business of banking, not selling cars, 
home improvement supplies, or real estate brokerage. When bank- 
ing activities and commercial activities and commercial activities 
mix, it can be a recipe for disaster, bad for the economy, bad for 
businesses, and bad for consumers. 
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Realtors applaud Representative Gillmor and Chairman Frank 
for taking the lead in this important issue. And we urge the House 
Financial Services Committee to pass H.R. 698, the Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 

We also encourage Congress to pass H.R. Ill, the Community 
Choice in Real Estate Act, which would similarly prevent large 
banks from entering the real estate business. 

And I want to thank you for your time and would be more than 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stevens can be found on page 
200 of the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Stevens. 

I am not, myself, going to ask questions. I want to assure the 
panel it is not for lack of interest in what they say. Some of us 
have been working on this for some time. There are newer mem- 
bers who have concerns. I think we have had some serious con- 
versations. 

So with that, I am going to turn to the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Manzullo. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you. I — maybe the arguments here should 
be centered not on safety and soundness which, Mr. Douglas, you 
were talking about and Mr. Chiglieri, among others. The issue here 
is how big are you going to get before you smash the little guys? 

Mr. Chiglieri, do you want to take a stab at that question? Isn’t 
that the issue? 

Mr. Chiglieri. This is not an issue of competition. We are not 
and never have been afraid of competition. We compete with every 
financial services provider out there, from the big banks to the 
ILCs to credit unions to payday lenders. 

This is really about two issues, and that is maintaining the sepa- 
ration of banking and commerce, and providing a consolidated reg- 
ulator at the holding company level for ILCs. But it is not about 
competition; we are not afraid of competition. 

Mr. Manzullo. Okay. Some have called this the bank of Wal- 
Mart. And some of the bankers that I have talked to have ex- 
pressed a concern that when you get commerce on that level, that 
indeed will hurt competition, or if not competition, the ability to 
discern on the type of loan that should be given. Anybody want to 
take a stab at that? 

Mr. McVicker. It is really not about competition; it is about the 
issue that has been addressed from numerous panelists and the 
concern there is some safety and soundness risk, we believe, to the 
industry and to the FDIC fund. 

What Wal-Mart would be doing if they were approved remains 
to be seen. But our position was the same before Wal-Mart filed 
their application and remains the same after it has been with- 
drawn. And that is the concerns, the safety and soundness both of 
the regulatory system and the deposit insurance fund. 

Mr. Manzullo. Mr. Douglas? 

Mr. Douglas. I would say that if we’re concerned about threats 
to the deposit insurance fund, there is certainly no evidence that 
industrial banks pose that threat. And if we look historically back 
the same 20-year period we’ve been looking at for commercial 
banks, one would say that consolidated supervision might pose a 
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greater threat to our safety and soundness than an industrial 
bank. 

Virtually every financial institution that has failed in the last 20 
years has been subject to consolidated supervision. The point is not 
that the Fed is a bad regulator or that the FDIC is a better regu- 
lator. The point here with industrial banks is that the FDIC and 
the States with their bank centric level of supervision has proven 
to be a pretty effective way of protecting our financial system. 

Mr. Manzullo. Do you agree with that Mr. Ghiglieri? 

Mr. Ghiglieri. Yes. I just think that it is a mistake to look back- 
wards at the ILC industry and say that the system is necessarily 
sound because there have been no failures. I think we can all shud- 
der to think what would have happened if WorldCom or Enron 
would have had an ILC. Or, going forward, if the ILC industry con- 
tinues to expand like I think all of us think would happen. And I 
think that is where the threat to the deposit insurance comes in. 

Mr. Manzullo. Give us the worst possible scenario, if ILCs were 
allowed. I mean, it is obvious that you oppose them. Obviously, you 
oppose them. 

Mr. Ghiglieri. Well, I think you can look at the Japanese or the 
German model. In Japan, I remember as a young banker back in 
the 1970’s listening to expert after expert and report after report 
talking about this wonderful Japanese economic model in this, you 
know, incredible Japanese banking model that was really built on 
commercial firms owning banks. It was projected to be the greatest 
economy the world would ever know and they were going to come 
to the United States and buy New York City brick-by-brick. 

And as we reflect back on that model, I think we can all agree 
that it has been a complete disaster. They’ve been stuck in a 20- 
year recession and really have no hope of getting out of it. The 
banking system is, in effect, insolvent. And I just — I can’t imagine 
that is the system that we want for this industry that I love and 
am so passionate about. 

Mr. Manzullo. What is the difference between an independent 
bank having a presence in a Wal-Mart store and, for example, the 
Wal-Mart store owning the bank itself? 

Mr. Ghiglieri. In a concept like that, it is — ^you know, a lot of 
us have members that lease out space in Wal-Mart — it doesn’t have 
to be Wal-Mart, it is a grocery store. There are all kinds of those 
operations. But those are just strictly bank branches. They lease 
out space and they sell their products and services. So it is much 
different than those commercial firms owning those branches. 

Mr. Manzullo. Mr. Douglas? I am trying to get a fight going 
here, but you guys won’t put the gloves on. 

Mr. Douglas. Well, the truth of the matter is, Wal-Mart is at- 
tempting to meet the needs of its customers, were Wal-Mart to do 
this, the same way a commercial bank is trying to meet the needs 
of its customers, by finding locations where people can access prod- 
ucts and services in a way that is convenient to them. 

One might say that one is better or worse than the other, but 
they are both subject to the same framework of laws and regula- 
tions. I find no fundamental unfairness or difference associated 
with one over the other. 

Mr. Manzullo. Mr. Lackritz? 
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Mr. Lackritz. I would just say that I think the challenge you 
have is, and I think someone said it earlier on the earlier panel, 
that this thing, it is getting big and business is getting larger daily 
and moving at a faster pace. And I think the challenge you have 
is when you have a Wal-Mart that now owns a bank and you have 
conflicting interests, everything is great when things are going 
along well. You know, so was the real estate industry last year 
when things were going along well, and now there are challenges. 
And then the little things, subprime lending, those kinds of things 
start to crop up. 

But when you start to have that major corporation have some 
challenges and conflict, then there is a conflict with its subsidiary 
company or the bank that it owns, and you could have diverse deci- 
sions being made or decisions being made that aren’t in the best 
interests of the bank or the bank’s customers, versus the consumer 
of the goods out there. 

So I think it is an inherent conflict that you face. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I am going to recognize Mr. Matheson. I would 
just say that, in response to what Mr. Douglas said, the difference 
to me is in the incentives to which the economic entity responds, 
and that is the question, whether or not the incentive is that you 
make money off the loan and also off the product that is going to 
be bought with the loan and the extent to which that is going to 
alter that decision. That is the difference. And obviously, people 
keep talking about Wal-Mart, and it is true that Wal-Mart has 
withdrawn its application, but that does not change our view. 

I would note, however, in legal terms, Wal-Mart has withdrawn 
its application without prejudice. I think it is very clear that the 
reason Wal-Mart withdrew its application is that friends of the ILC 
industry said to Wal-Mart, will you please stop screwing up our in- 
dustry because you are making everybody mad and would you go 
away. And they have withdrawn but they have not disappeared. 
And if we were, in fact, I think, finally to announce that there 
would be no such legislation and no moratorium, Wal-Mart would 
have every right in the world to come back in again. 

Mr. Matheson. 

Mr. Matheson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to clear up one issue that came up in the sub- 
committee hearing last year as well, and that was comparing the 
Japanese model to ILC regulation. And I asked the panel of regu- 
lators in the subcommittee hearing last year if it’s comparable and 
they said, no. So it is not exactly the same type of regulation. 
Would you agree with that, Mr. Ghiglieri? 

Mr. Ghiglieri. That may be the case. I mean, I am not a regu- 
lator. 

One thing that I do take issue with is this concept that ILCs and 
all of the rest of us are regulated the same way. We are regulated 
the same way at the bank level. But we have tremendous regula- 
tion at the holding company level and for a bank our size, it is a 
tremendous cost. 

Mr. Matheson. I think everyone stipulates to that, that there is 
a different model of regulation. It is called bottom-up for ILCs; it 
is top-down for other banks. And again, I don’t think anybody on 
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this committee disagrees with that. The question is, is one right 
and one wrong, or is there more than one right way to do some- 
thing? And I think you know where I am coming from on that. 

But I think it is just important that we note the ILC model and 
the way we regulate in this country, I would not say that is the 
Japanese model. I just think we ought to have that for the record. 

You mentioned in your written testimony and your verbal com- 
ments, Mr. Ghiglieri, imagine if WorldCom and Enron had banks. 
And I would submit that instead of coming up with imaginary sce- 
narios that sound pretty bad, let us look at the real scenario of 
when Tyco and Conseco had banks, as Mr. Leary mentioned in the 
previous panel. Are you familiar with that experience, where the 
parent companies had financial difficulties, one went into bank- 
ruptcy, and in both cases the ILC was separated from all those fi- 
nancial troubles? Actually, one sold as a premium after the fact? 

Mr. Ghiglieri. Yes. 

Mr. Matheson. Okay, so that’s a real world example, compared 
to imagining scenarios. And I think that’s important to point out, 
that the bottom-up regulation worked in those circumstances. 

Are you familiar with regulations 23A and 23B? 

Mr. Ghiglieri. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Matheson. Because in your testimony where you talk about 
how Home Depot may pressure people and that, do you recognize 
that would be a violation of existing law? 

Mr. Ghiglieri. Correct. 

Mr. Matheson. Okay. I just wanted to confirm that. 

Mr. Ghiglieri. And if I could just add to that? I think it is one 
thing to have a corporate decision that there would be no violation 
of 2 3 A. But, you know, I think when you get down to the store 
level, when you get an entity that has thousands of stores, and you 
have people within those stores who are paid on the volume of 
transactions that are processed, I think it is natural, and I am very 
dubious about the fact that they would comply with that. And there 
has to be someone who complains in order to have the issue raised. 

Mr. Matheson. I understand your concern. 

Mr. Ghiglieri. But you do acknowledge that the way you de- 
scribe it would be in violation of law, what is in your testimony? 

Mr. Matheson. I want to make sure of that. 

Just one quick observation for Mr. Connelly and Mr. Ghiglieri. 
I have been in this job now for 6 years and 4 months and I have 
had Utah community bankers come and meet with me on a peri- 
odic basis. Not one has ever mentioned the ILC issue. They live in 
the State where ILCs are based, we have all heard that. And they 
have never expressed concern to me. 

I am sure you can probably find somebody in your membership 
who has written me a letter. That may be. I am just saying, in my 
face-to-face meetings, they are far more concerned about issues — 
and I am not getting into this issue, Mr. Chairman — they are far 
more concerned about credit unions and whatnot than they are — 

The Chairman. If the gentleman would yield, we are very glad 
to accommodate the gentleman. But to have left the committee and 
then introduce the credit union issue is certainly a violation of the 
norm of — 
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Mr. Matheson. That is the benefit of leaving the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman, I assume, would like to he wel- 
comed back? 

Mr. Matheson. I am done. And I just again want to reiterate, 
thank you for your generosity in letting me participate today, Mr. 
Frank. 

The Chairman. I am just going to recognize myself for 1 minute, 
just to make a comment on the point we talked about, and it has 
to do with conflict of interest laws. And this is, in effect, the dis- 
tinction between banking and commerce is a variant of a conflict 
of interest law. 

You do not pass conflict of interest laws to prohibit bad things. 
You pass substantive laws to prohibit bad things. The reason for 
laws prohibiting conflict of interest is that you want to reduce the 
number of occasions in which the temptation to do those things 
arises, in which incentives to violate the substantive laws are mag- 
nified, and in which the difficulty of enforcing the substantive law 
becomes more — greater. In other words, conflict of interest laws are 
to prevent you from — they are anti-temptation laws; they are not 
anti-act laws. 

Now that may or may not be right in this case, but that is the 
framework. So the fact that there are substantive laws that pre- 
vent things doesn’t, in a number of other areas, tell us not to pass 
laws that diminish the incentive and opportunity for those things 
to happen. 

I thank the panel, I thank the members, and the hearing is con- 
cluded. 

[Whereupon, at 12:46 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Chairman Frank, Ranking Member Bachus and members of the Committee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
concerning industrial loan companies and industrial banks (collectively, ILCs).' 

The FDIC welcomes careful consideration by Congress of the issues regarding 
commercial ownership of ILCs. These issues are complex and involve key questions of public 
policy that are most appropriately determined by Congress. This hearing and congressional 
discussions regarding possible legislative actions are encouraging developments that hopefully 
will lead to the resolution of key ILC-related issues by the end of the year. Legislative action 
that clarifies the role and supervision of ILCs would be strongly welcomed and carefully 
implemented by the FDIC. 


In July 2006, the FDIC imposed a six-month moratorium on ILC applications for deposit 
insurance and notices of change in control. Recently, the FDIC Board voted to extend the 
moratorium for an additional year for those applications for deposit insurance and change in 
control notices for ILCs that will become subsidiaries of companies engaged in non-financial 
activities, i.e., commercial activities.^ This moratorium extension will allow the FDIC to 
carefully weigh the safety and soundness concerns that have been raised regarding 


' The terms “industrial loan company" and “industrial bank” mean any insured State bank that is an industrial bank, 
industrial loan company, or other similar institution that is excluded from the definition of “bank" in the Bank 1 
Holding Company Act of 1956 (BHCA) pursuant to section 2(c)(2KH) of the BHCA, 12 U.S.C. 1841(c)(2)(H). 

^ For purposes of the extended moratorium, the term “financial acUvity” includes: (i) banking, managing or 
controlling banks or savings associations; and (ii) any activity permissible for financial holding companies under 12 
U.S.C. 1843{k), any specific activity that is listed as permissible for bank holding companies under 12 U.S.C. 
1843(c), as well as activities that the Federal Reserve Board (FRB) has permitted for bank holding companies under 
12 CFR 225.28 and 225.86, and any activity permissible for all savings and loan holding companies under 12 U.S.C. 
1467a(c). The term “non- financial activity” is any other activity. The FDIC intends to follow the guidance of the 
FRB and OTS in its interpretations of the term “financial activity” and to consult with the FRB and/or OTS before 
making any decisions. 
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commercially-owned ILCs. At the same time, the extension of the moratorium provides an 
opportunity for Congress to consider the important public policy issues regarding the ownership 
of ILCs by commercial companies. 

Although the FDIC is not endorsing any particular legislative proposal, we are committed 
to providing Congress with any technical assistance necessary to assist passage of legislation that 
addresses the important issues regarding ILCs. My testimony will briefly discuss the history and 
characteristics of ILCs, and the FDIC’s recent actions relative to ILCs. Finally, I will discuss 
possible enhancements to H.R. 698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 

Background 

In existence since 1910, ILCs are state-chartered insured depository institutions that are 
supervised by their chartering states and the FDIC. ILCs (also known as industrials, industrial 
banks, or thrift and loans) historically operated similar to finance companies, providing loans to 
wage earners who could not otherwise obtain credit. The FDIC has been involved in the 
supervision of ILCs since 1934 when 29 ILCs received deposit insurance coverage. 

ILCs have proven to be a strong, responsible part of our nation’s banking system and 
offered innovative approaches to banking. Many have contributed significantly to community 
reinvestment and development. For example, a non-profit community development corporation 
operates an ILC designed for the express purpose of serving the credit needs of people in East 
Los Angeles. Other ILCs serve customers who have not traditionally been served by other types 
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of financial institutions, such as trackers who need credit to buy fuel far from home. The record 
to date demonstrates that the overall industry has operated in a safe and sound manner, and that 
the FDIC has been a vigilant, responsible supervisor of that industry. 

The modem evolution of ILCs began in 1982 with the passage of the Gam-St Germain 
Depository Institutions Act, which expanded ILCs’ eligibility to apply for federal deposit 
insurance. In 1987, the Competitive Equality Banking Act (CEBA) excluded certain ILCs from 
the definition of “bank” in the Bank Holding Company Act (BHCA). As a result, any company 
could control an ILC without necessarily being subject to consolidated supervision under the 
BHCA. In order to be excluded from the BHCA, the ILC must have received a charter from one 
of the limited number of states issuing them and the law of the chartering state must have 
required federal deposit insurance as of March 5, 1987. In addition, the ILC must meet one of 
three conditions:^ (1) the ILC must not accept demand deposits; (2) its total assets must be less 
than $100 million; or (3) control of the ILC has not been acquired by any company after August 
10, 1987, A company that controls an ILC is not required to be subject to supervision by the 
Federal Reserve Board (FRB) and, therefore, can engage in commercial activities. While the 
parent companies of ILCs are not required to be supervised by the FRB or the Office of Thrift 
Supervision (OTS), several such companies are supervised by these agencies. 

As of January 31, 2007, there were 58 insured ILCs, with 45 based in Utah and 
California. ILCs also operate in Colorado, Hawaii, Indiana, Minnesota and Nevada. Because 
the powers of the ILC charter are determined by the laws of the chartering state, the authority 

^ Bank Holding Company Act section 2(cK2)(H), 12U.S.C. 1841(cX2)(H). 
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granted to an ILC may vary from one state to another and may be different from the authority 
granted to commercial banks. Over time, some of the chartering states expanded the powers of 
their ILCs to the extent that some ILCs now generally have the same powers as state commercial 
banks. Typically, an ILC may engage in all types of consumer and commercial lending 
activities, and all other activities permissible for insured state banks, except that some states do 
not permit ILCs to offer demand deposit accounts regardless of institution size. 

Profile 

ILCs represent a relatively small share of the banking industry, accoimting for less than 
one percent of the almost 8,700 insured depository institutions and approximately 1.8 percent of 
industry assets. Attachment 1 provides a list of operating ILCs with their asset and deposit data 
as of December 31, 2006. 

At year-end 1995, total ILC assets were approximately $12 billion. Beginning in 1996, a 
number of financial services firms that controlled ILCs began offering their clients the option of 
holding their uninvested funds in insured deposits in the firms’ ILCs through sweep deposit 
programs. Also in 1996, American Express moved its credit card operations from its Delaware 
credit card bank to its Utah ILC, causing a substantial increase in ILC assets. As a result of these 
and other developments, between year-end 1995 and year-end 2006, total ILC assets grew from 
approximately $12 billion to $213 billion. More than 60 percent of that growth is attributable to 
a small number of financial services firms (see Attachment 2). 
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Of the 58 existing ILCs, 43 are either widely held or controlled by a parent company 
whose business is primarily financial in nature. These include ILCs owned by such companies 
as Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc., American Express Company and Morgan Stanley. These 43 ILCs 
represent approximately 85 percent of the ILC industry’s assets and 89 percent of the ILC 
industry’s deposits as of December 31, 2006. The remaining 15 ILCs are associated with parent 
companies that may be considered non-financial in nature. 

Supervision 

ILCs are supervised by the FDIC in the same manner as other state nonmember banks. 
They are subject to regular examinations, including examinations focusing on safety and 
soundness, consumer protection, community reinvestment, information technology and trust 
activities. Four of the largest and most complex ILCs are subject to near continuous on-site 
supervision. ILCs are subject to FDIC Rules and Regulations, including Part 325, pertaining to 
capital standards, and Part 364, pertaining to safe-and-sound standards of operation. In addition, 
ILCs are subject to restrictions under the Federal Reserve Act governing transactions with 
affiliates and tying practices, as well as consumer protection regulations and the Community 
Reinvestment Act. Just as for all other insured banks, ILC management is held accountable for 
ensuring that all bank operations and business functions are performed in a safe and sound 
manner and in compliance with federal and state banking laws and regulations. 

The primary difference in the supervisory structures of ILCs and other insured depository 
institutions is the type of authority that can be exerted over a company that controls the 
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institution. The FRB and the OTS have explicit supervisory authority over bank and thrift 
holding companies, including some holding companies that currently own ILCs. The FDIC has 
the authority to examine the affairs of any affiliate of an ILC, including a parent company and 
any of its subsidiaries, as may be necessary to disclose fully the relationship between the ILC 
and the affiliate, and the effect of any such relationship on the ILC, However, as a practical 
matter, where the parent of an ILC is supervised by the FRB or OTS, the FDIC routinely 
coordinates with these agencies in obtaining such information regarding affiliates. In the case of 
an affiliate that is regulated by the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) or a state 
insurance commissioner (functional regulators), the FDIC and the functional regulator share 
information. 

FDIC supervisory policies regarding any depository institution, including an ILC, are 
concerned with organizational relationships, particularly compliance with the rules and 
regulations intended to prevent potentially abusive practices. The scope and depth of review 
vary depending upon the nature and extent of intercompany relationships and the degree of risk 
posed to the depository institution. 

The FDIC’s overall examination experience with ILCs has been similar to the larger 
population of insured institutions, and the causes and patterns displayed by problem ILCs have 
been like those of other institutions. As noted in the Government Accountability Office’s 2005 
report on ILCs, “from an operations standpoint [ILCs] do not i^jpear to have a greater risk of 
failure than other types of depository institutions.”^ The authorities available to the FDIC to 

^ Government Accountability Office (GAO), Industrial Loan Corporations: Recent Asset Growth and Commercial 
Interest Highlight DifTerences in Regulatory Authority^ September 2005, p. 24. 
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supervise ILCs have proven to be adequate thus far for the size and types of ILCs that currently 
exist. However, the number, size and types of commercial applicants have changed significantly 
in recent years, causing the FDIC to carefully examine this new ILC environment. 

Recent FDIC Actions Regarding ILCs 

Moratorium and Request for Public Comment 

On July 28, 2006, the FDIC imposed a six-month moratorium on action with respect to 
all ILC deposit insurance applications and change in control notices. The purpose of the 
moratorium was to enable the FDIC to further evaluate; (1) industry developments; (2) the 
various issues, facts, and arguments raised with respect to the ILC industry; (3) whether there are 
emerging safety and soundness issues or policy issues involving ILCs or other risks to the 
insurance fund; and (4) whether statutory, regulatory, or policy changes should be made in the 
EDIC’s oversight of ILCs in order to protect the deposit insurance fund or support important 
congressional objectives. 

Subsequently, on August 23, 2006, the FDIC published in the Federal Register a request 
for public comment on twelve questions regarding ILCs and their ownership.^ The FDIC 
received over 12,600 comment letters in response to the Request for Public Comment during the 
comment period. Although the vast majority of comments were directed at specific pending 
applications or notices, a number of comments addressed substantive issues concerning the ILC 
industry and its regulation. 

^See Industrial Loan Companies and Industrial Banks, 71 FR 49456 (August 23, 2006). 
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The FDIC's experience and the comments suggest that no risk or other possible harm is 
unique to the ILC charter. Rather, concerns about ILCs are focused on their ownership and 
proposed business models or plans. Consequently, the FDIC’s analysis of how to proceed 
focused primarily on the proposed owners of ILCs. At the time that the initial moratorium 
expired on January 31, 2007, eight ILC deposit insurance applications and one change in bank 
control notice were pending before the FDIC. 

The Moratorium Extension 

Based on the concerns regarding ILC ownership raised during the moratorium period, the 
FDIC Board extended the moratorium for ILCs that would be owned or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by commercial companies. The business plans for these ILCs tend to be more 
complex and differ substantially from the consumer lending focus of the original ILCs. In many 
instances, these ILCs directly support one or more affiliate’s commercial activities or serve a 
particular lending, funding or processing function within a larger organizational structure. Under 
this kind of ownership model, consolidated supervision would generally not be present, raising 
concerns that the supervisory infrastructure may not provide sufficient safeguards to identify and 
avoid or control safety and soundness risks and the risks to the Deposit Insurance Fund. As a 
result, the FDIC determined that this class of ownership needs further study and consideration on 
two key issues: (1) what, if any, increased risks are created by commercial company ownership 
and (2) how well current supervisory models apply to such owners. 
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In addition, the FDIC determined that it is appropriate to provide Congress with a 
reasonable period to consider the developments in the ILC industry and, if necessary, to make 
revisions to existing statutory authority. Even though the FDIC has authority to act on any 
particular application, notice, or request involving an ILC, the FDIC considered the potential 
effect of the extended moratorium on individual applicants and proponents, including 
commercial companies, and believes that congressional resolution of these issues is preferable. 

Consequently, the FDIC concluded that the moratorium should be extended through 
January 3 1 , 2008 for ILCs that would be owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
companies engaged in commercial activities. The extension will allow the FDIC needed time to 
evaluate the various issues, facts, and arguments associated with the ownership of an ILC by a 
commercial company, and allow Congress time to consider legislation concerning ILCs. 

Under the extended moratorium, the FDIC will take no action to accept, approve, or deny 
any application for deposit insurance, or to accept, disapprove, or issue a letter of intent not to 
disapprove any change in control notice, with respect to any ILC that would become a direct or 
indirect subsidiary of a company engaged in commercial activities. Although commercially 
owned ILCs have not resulted in serious problems to date, the FDIC will continue to closely 
monitor existing ILCs that currently are controlled by commercial companies in light of the 
concerns that have been expressed. 

The moratorium extension does not apply to, and the FDIC will proceed with action on, 
any application for deposit insurance or any change in control notice with respect to: (1) any ILC 
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that would become a subsidiary of a company or companies engaged only in financial activities; 
and (2) any ILC that would not become a subsidiary of a company. 

Generally, ILCs owned by individuals do not present the same issues as ILCs owned by 
commercial companies. An ILC owned by individuals is not subject to the BHCA, and has no 
parent company or subsidiary of a parent company that could present safety and soundness risk 
or a conflict of interest with the ILC. ILCs that are owned by financial companies that are 
subject to federal consolidated bank supervision, such as bank holding companies, financial 
holding companies, and thrift holding companies, generally are subject to the examination, 
reporting, and monitoring systems of bank supervisors, which can be effective tools in 
preventing an affiliate’s activities from causing a safety and soundness risk to the ILC. 
Importantly, holding companies that are expected to serve as a source of strength to their 
subsidiary insured depository institutions provide a resotuce for an insured bank in need of 
additional capital.* The FDIC believes that these classes of ILC ownership do not need further 
study and that the supervisory tools currently available to the FDIC are adequate. 


Notice of Proposed Rulemaking — Part 354 of the FDIC's Rules and Regulations 


ILCs to be owned by financial companies not subject to federal consolidated bank 
supervision present some of the same issues as ILCs owned by conunercial companies. 


'’The Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act of 1999 significantly limited the ability of the Federal Reserve Board to impose 
capital standards on functionally-regulated subsidiaries of a bank holding conpany. Functionally-regulated 
subsidiaries generally include any corqpany that is a securities broker/dealer, an investment adviser, an investment 
company, an insurance con^any, or an entity subject to supervision by the Commodities Futures Trading 
Commission (CFTC). See 12 U.S.C. 1844(c). Furthermore, the FRB may not require such a con^any that is either 
a bank holding company or an affiliate of the depository institution to provide funds or other assets to the depository 
instittition if the state insurance regulator or the SEC objects. See 12U.S.C. 1844(g). 
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However, the FDIC is seeking comment on whether those issues can be controlled or minimized 
through existing regulatory authority. Specifically, the FDIC is proposing additional safeguards 
that provide adequate protections for the safety and soundness of the insured ILCs and for the 
protection of the Deposit Insurance Fund. 

The FDIC has published a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking to enhance its supervisory 
tools for this class of institutions. While the Notice of Proposed Rulemaking is pending, the 
FDIC will consider, on a case-by-case basis, deposit insurance applications and change in control 
notices with respect to ILCs that would become a subsidiary of one or more companies engaged 
only in financial activities that are not subject to federal consolidated bank supervision by the 
FRBortheOTS. 

Among the concerns regarding an ILC being controlled by a company or layers of 
companies that lack federal consolidated bank supervision are the need for the parent company to 
serve as a source of capital and liquidity for the subsidiary ILC, the difficulty in identifying 
problems or risks that may develop in the company or its subsidiaries, and controlling or 
preventing the extent to which these risks affect the ILC. More specifically, concerns have 
emerged regarding the transparency of parent companies and their subsidiaries, the extent to 
which a parent company will serve as a source of strength for the ILC subsidiary, and 
dependence of the ILC on the parent company and its subsidiaries. 

The proposed regulation would establish a set of comprehensive safeguards through a set 
of federal standards and requirements that the FDIC can apply and enforce independent of the 
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state authorities/ The proposed rules are intended to provide the safeguards to identify and 
avoid or control, on a consolidated basis, the safety and soundness risks and the risks to the 
Deposit Insurance Fund that may result from ownership by a financial company not subject to 
consolidated federal bank supervision. The proposed rules will provide enhanced transparency 
and a system of controls proposed to address the risks presented by such ownership structures. 

The conditions and requirements of the proposed regulation are not novel. In many cases 
financial companies, such as companies engaged in securities or mortgage lending, come under 
some type of supervision already and, therefore, are accustomed to some form of regulatory 
structure and supervision. Moreover, some of the requirements that would be imposed by these 
proposed rules have been imposed in the past on a case-by-case basis. For example, in the 
course of considering deposit insurance applications or change in control notices, the FDIC has 
required parent companies to execute written agreements to maintain a subsidiary bank’s capital 
and/or liquidity at certain minimum levels. In addition, the FDIC has required that banks 
maintain their capital at certain levels and obtain the FDlC’s prior consent before making 
changes to their business plans. Also, the FDIC has imposed conditions aimed at ensuring the 
independence of the board of directors at subsidiary ILCs. 

The FDIC is not proposing any changes in its regulation or supervision of ILCs that will 
be directly controlled by one or more individuals. Furthermore, the FDIC is not proposing any 
changes in its regulation or supervision of an ILC that will become a direct or indirect subsidiary 


’ While some of the chartering states do have supervisory authority over companies that control industrial bank 
subsidiaries, that is not true of all of the states that chatter industrial banks. 
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of a financial company that is subject to federal consolidated bank supervision (i.e., a bank 
holding company, a financial holding company, or a thrift holding company). 

The proposed rules also will not apply to ILCs that are already owned by financial 
companies not subject to federal consolidated bank supervision. However, the FDIC will 
continue to exercise close supervision of these ILCs and any risks that may be created in the 
future from their parent companies or affiliates to ensure that these institutions continue to 
operate in a safe and sound manner. In addition, while the proposed rules are pending, the FDIC 
will consider utilizing some or all of the supervisory measures included in the proposed rules in 
processing deposit insurance applications and change in control notices with respect to ILCs 
controlled by financial companies not subject to federal consolidated bank supervision. 

In publishing the proposed rules, and in extending the moratorium for one year, the FDIC 
is not expressing any conclusion about the propriety of control of ILCs by commercial 
companies. Rather, the FDIC has determined that it is appropriate to take a cautious approach 
designed to provide greater transparency and to limit the potential risks to ILCs and to the 
Deposit Insurance Fund. 

H.R. 698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 

The FDIC strongly supports efforts to provide statutory guidance on the key issues 
regarding the ILC charter, especially the issue of commercial ownership. As I discussed earlier 
in my testimony, many of the issues surrounding ILC ownership involve important public policy 
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considerations that should be resolved by Congress. Although the FDIC is not endorsing any 
particular legislative approach to resolving ILC issues, H.R, 698, the Industrial Bank Holding 
Company Act of 2007 provides a workable framework for the supervision of ILCs and their 
holding companies. 

In reviewing H.R. 698, the FDIC did not consider the issues regarding the appropriate 
levels of commercial activities, preferring to leave this fundamental issue to the legislative 
process for resolution. However, the FDIC did identify some concepts that would improve and 
strengthen the bill with regard to the supervision of ILC holding companies. 

H.R. 698 would expressly provide the FDIC with several important supervisory 
authorities with respect to ILC holding companies. For example, the bill would provide the 
FDIC with the express authority to examine the holding company and each subsidiary of the 
holding company to substantially the same extent that the FRB may examine bank holding 
companies and their subsidiaries. Likewise it provides comparable authority to require reports 
and recordkeeping. 

Other provisions of H.R. 698 are not comparable to the supervisory tools provided to the 
FRB with respect to bank holding companies. For example, the FDIC should have the same 
express authority as the FRB to impose consolidated capital requirements on the holding 
company. Capital is a critical pillar of the safety and soundness of our insured institutions, and 
the authority to require a certain minimum level of consolidated capital would help ensure that a 
holding company serves as a source of strength for the insured institution. 
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With the addition of authority to impose consolidated capital requirements and other 
authorities of the Bank Holding Company Act, H.R. 698 would provide the FDIC with 
supervisory powers over ILC holding companies that are comparable to the FRB’s powers over 
bank holding companies. This improved statutory framework should provide the FDIC with the 
tools to effectively supervise ILC holding companies. 

Conclusion 

The ILC charter has proven to be a strong, responsible part of our nation’s banking 
system. ILCs have offered innovative approaches to banking. Many have contributed 
significantly to community reinvestment and development. Yet, the types and number of ILC 
applications have evolved in recent years and these changes raise potential risks that deserve 
further study and important public policy issues that are most appropriately addressed by 
Congress. 

The FDIC has the responsibility to consider applications under existing statutory criteria 
and make decisions. While it is appropriate to proceed cautiously, the FDIC cannot defer action 
on these matters indefinitely. 

The current statutory exemption providing for the ILC charter is quite broad. By 
providing clear parameters to the scope of the charter. Congress can eliminate much of the 
uncertainty and controversy surroimding it. Resolving these issues will enhance the value of the 
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ILC charter going forward. The FDIC looks forward to working with Congress in the coming 
months as you work to bring these matters to closure in the coming year. 

This concludes my statement. I will be happy to answer any questions that the 
Committee might have. 
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Chairman Frank, Representative Bachus and members of the Committee, I am 
very pleased to have the opportunity this morning to describe the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s program for supervising U.S. securities firms on a consolidated 
basis. I look forward to explaining how this system of supervision provides protection to 
all regulated entities in the consolidated group, including the Industrial Loan Companies 
that are the topic of this morning’s hearing. And I appreciate the discussions we have 
had with Chairman Frank and the staff about possible amendments to H.R. 698, the bill 
under consideration this morning, that would avoid subjecting U.S. securities firms 
already supervised by the Commission under a comprehensive and effective program, to 
a second and duplicative consolidated supervision regime. 

The Commission currently supervises five of the major U. S. securities firms on a 
consolidated, or group- wide, basis; Bear Steams, Goldman Sachs, Lehman Brothers, 
Merrill Lynch and Morgan Stanley. For such firms, referred to as consolidated 
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supervised entities or “CSEs”, the Commission oversees not only the US registered 
broker-dealer, but also the holding company and all affiliates on a consolidated basis. 
These affiliates also include other regulated entities, such as foreign-registered broker- 
dealers and banks, as well as unregulated entities such as derivatives dealers. Four of the 
firms, Goldman Sachs, Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch and Morgan Stanley own ILCs 
that account for 1.0%, 0.6%, 7.2% and 1.2% of consolidated assets, respectively. Three 
of the firms, Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch and Morgan Stanley also own thrifts that 
account for 3.3%, 1.7% and 0% of the consolidated assets of each firm respectively. 

The CSE program provides consolidated supervision to investment bank holding 
companies that is designed to be broadly consistent with Federal Reserve oversight of 
bank holding companies. This prudential regime is crafted to allow the Commission to 
monitor for, and act quickly in response to, financial or operational weakness in a CSE 
holding company or its unregulated affiliates that might place regulated entities, 
including US and foreign-registered banks and broker-dealers, or the broader financial 
system at risk. When a CSE firm has a regulated entity in the consolidated group that is 
subject to oversight by another functional regulator, the Commission defers to that 
functional regulator as the supervisor of the regulated affiliate. We also share relevant 
information concerning the holding company with our fellow regulators, both 
domestically and internationally. Indeed the Commission’s CSE program has been 
recognized as “equivalent” to that of other internationally recognized supervisors, 
including the U. S. Federal Reserve, for purposes of the European Union’s Financial 
Conglomerates Directive. 
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While maintaining broad consistency with Federal Reserve holding company 
oversight, the CSE program is tailored to reflect two fundamental differences between 
investment bank and commercial bank holding companies. First, the CSE regime reflects 
the reliance of securities firms on mark-to-market accounting as a critical risk and 
governance control. Second, the design of the CSE regime reflects the critical 
importance of maintaining adequate liquidity in all market environments for holding 
companies that do not have access to an external liquidity provider. 

Before I describe the CSE program in detail, I will provide some historical 
perspective. Over the past twenty years, the Commission, in its role as the functional 
regulator of US broker-dealers, became increasingly concerned about the risk that a 
broker-dealer may fail due to the insolvency of its holding company or an affiliate. This 
risk, as broker-dealers have become affiliated with more and more complex holding 
company structures, was exemplified by the bankruptcy of the Drexel Burnham Lambert 
Group and the consequent liquidation of its broker-dealer affiliate in 1990. Post-Drexel, 
the Commission and its staff undertook a number of initiatives to conduct group-wide 
risk assessments of financial institutions with significant broker-dealer subsidiaries. The 
initiatives included (1) Commission risk assessment rulemaking using authority granted 
by the Market Reform Act of 1 990 requiring larger broker-dealers to provide certain 
information about material affiliates, (2) creation of the Derivatives Policy Group 
consisting of firms active in OTC derivatives that agreed to voluntarily provide 
information to Commission staff about their OTC derivatives activities, and (3) the 
Commission’s program for supervision of broker-dealers that register as OTC derivatives 
dealers. These initiatives assisted the Commission in understanding how financial 
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institutions with large broker-dealer subsidiaries manage risk globally at the group-wide 
level, and have over time allowed the Commission to develop a unique capacity to 
regulate securities firms. 

Motivated in part by the need for group-wide risk monitoring, and in part by 
requirements of the European Union’s Financial Conglomerates Directive, which 
essentially requires non-EU financial institutions doing business in Europe to be 
supervised on a consolidated basis, the Commission in 2004 crafted a new 
comprehensive consolidated supervision regime that was intended to protect all regulated 
entities within a group including broker-dealers. The rule was designed to restrict 
eligibility to those groups with a large and well-capitalized broker-dealer. In other 
words, the Commission believed that it should only supervise on a consolidated basis 
those firms engaged primarily in the securities business, and not holding companies 
affiliated with a broker-dealer incidental to its primary business activity. As a result, the 
rule effectively requires that the principal broker-dealer have tentative net capital, 
measured as equity plus subordinated debt less illiquid assets, of at least S5 billion. 

The CSE program has five principal components: First, CSE holding companies 
are required to maintain and document a system of internal controls that must be 
approved by the Commission at the time of initial application. Second, before approval 
and on an ongoing basis, the Commission examines the implementation of these controls. 
Third, CSEs are also monitored continuously for financial and operational weakness that 
might place regulated entities within the group or the broader financial system at risk. 
Fourth, CSEs are required to compute a capital adequacy measure at the holding 
company that is consistent with the Basel Standard. Finally, CSEs are required to 
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maintain significant pools of liquidity at the holding company, where these are available 
for use in any regulated or unregulated entity within the group without regulatory 
restriction. 

Before I expand on each of these in turn, I would like to point out that these five 
principal program components are implemented in conjunction with the authority to 
protect regulated entities within the groups. When potential weaknesses are identified, 
the Commission has broad discretion under our rules to respond, for example by 
mandating changes to a firm’s risk management policies and procedures, by effectively 
requiring an increase in the amount of regulatory capital maintained at the holding 
company, or by requiring an expansion of the pool of highly liquid assets held at the 
parent. These powers are not theoretical abstractions. All three of the steps that I just 
cited, namely requiring changes to risk management systems, requiring more capital, and 
requiring more liquidity have been taken at various firms over the past two years. 

1 . The requirement to maintain and document a system of risk controls, including 
measures to manage the market, credit, liquidity, legal, and operational risks associated 
with a CSEs business activities, is vested in Exchange Act Rule 15c3-4, by which CSEs 
must abide. Review by the staff, and ultimate approval by the Commission, of this 
system of risk controls is a critical part of the process by which each of the five 
investment bank holding companies became a CSE. While in many respects the system 
of controls present at the CSE firm bears a strong similarity to analogous systems at other 
large, complex and internationally active financial institutions, they do reflect the 
importance to securities firms of daily mark-to-market of most positions as a risk 
management and risk governance tool. Establishing effective controls around the mark 
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process, particularly where less liquid or more complex products are concerned, is a 
major focus both of the firm’s risk management and financial control functions, and of 
the Commission’s supervision program. 

2. Subsequent to approval, the Commission conducts periodic examinations of 
the CSE’s risk and financial controls. These examinations are intended to test whether 
the documented policies and procedures, particularly concerning the marking of positions 
to market, are implemented in a consistent and robust fashion. Examinations are focused 
on the holding company and its unregulated affiliates. Banking affiliates, including ILCs, 
already subject to supervision by a federal financial regulator are not subject to 
Commission examination. 

3. The CSE supervisory regime is designed to leverage the work of the control 
functions within the firms. To monitor the financial and operational condition of the 
holding company, and to verify that the risk control system is functioning effectively, a 
multi-disciplinary team of Commission staff, including economists, financial engineers, 
and accountants, meet regularly with senior risk managers, financial controllers, treasury 
personnel, and internal auditors of the CSEs. A key theme throughout these discussions 
is risk concentration, and how the control functions collectively manage concentrated 
exposures of various types. 

Commission staff meets monthly with senior market and ciedit risk managers of 
the CSEs charged with managing a bidirectional flow of risk information between the 
trading businesses which take market and credit risk, and the senior management. In one 
direction, value-at-ri.sk and other techniques are used to aggregate exposures across 
diverse businesses with different underlying risk factors both for internal risk 
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management and regulatory capital computations. In the other direction, a granular 
system of limits articulates to each business or desk the risk appetite of senior 
management. During the monthly meetings, the performance of the models and 
aggregation tools are assessed, by comparing ex ante measures of risk with ex post 
realizations of gain and loss. The monthly discussion is structured around a review of 
risk reporting and analytics prepared for the internal use of the firm’s management. 

On a quarterly basis, Commission staff meets with CSE treasury personnel at each 
firm. The focus of the discussion is the liquidity position of the holding company and, in 
particular, the amount and nature of liquid assets that are held at the parent, and thus 
available for use anywhere within the group. Of equal importance, however, are the less 
liquid assets held by the firm. The CSE firms use a liquidity scenario, approved by the 
Commission, which is intended to capture the effects of a prolonged market stress event 
to calibrate liquidity requirements, which includes retirement of outstanding short-term 
debt and additional funding requirements reflecting a presumed deterioration in the 
ability to fund less liquid assets through repo and repo-like transactions. During the 
quarterly discussion, material changes in the liquidity requirements generated by this 
analysis are discussed. 

Quarterly meetings are also held with the CSE financial controllers to review the 
financial results including significant profit or losses at the desk level. Financial results 
are also compared with the risk exposures theoretically associated with those gains or 
losses as a means of validating that the risk measurement systems are functioning 
properly. The results of the firm’s internal price testing processes, intended to validate 
the marking-to-market of complex and illiquid products, are also reviewed. 
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Also on a quarterly basis. Commission staff meets with CSE internal auditors to 
cover significant audit findings and the evolution of the audit plan throughout the year. 
The resolution of findings, or their escalation to the firm’s audit committee, is tracked. 
Selected audit reports, particularly those related to risk governance, are discussed in 
detail with the audit staff. 

4. The on-site work described above is augmented by the Commission staffs 
review of monthly holding company capital adequacy measures, which are required 
under the CSE rule to be computed in a manner consistent with the Basel Standard. 
While not required by the rule, all of the firms are applying Basel II and its advanced 
approach to credit risk exposure. Each CSE has undertaken to maintain a ratio of 
regulatory capital to risk-weighted assets of at least 10 percent, the Federal Reserve’s 
standard for a well-capitalized institution. 

5. The final component of the program is a liquidity pool that each CSE is 
required to maintain at the parent level. In addition to the Basel capital calculation 
required of CSE firms, the Commission also requires CSE firms to meet certain liquidity 
standards. Securities firms rely on a wide range of funding sources, notably repo and 
repo-like secured financing of assets. In the face of any crisis - whether real or only 
perceived - secured lenders are likely to require significantly more collateral while 
unsecured lenders may disappear altogether. CSE firms must conscientiously manage 
this liquidity risk using their own resources. There are a number of instances where 
securities firms that were adequately capitalized by the measures of the day collapsed 
because the asset side of the balance sheet proved insufficiently liquid to withstand a 
stress event. Thus, under the CSE program, the Commission looks not just at capital 
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adequacy, but also at the liquidity of the assets being supported by that capital through an 
additional set of standards. Generally, each CSE firm must have sufficient stand-alone 
liquidity and sufficient financial resources to meet its expected cash outflows in a 
stressed liquidity environment for a period of at least one year. To meet these standards, 
each CSE firm holds a substantial amount of liquid assets that are available to the 
ultimate holding company and its subsidiaries to deal with a crisis or perceived crises 
anywhere within the organization. Again consistent with the Commission’s authority 
under the rule, each CSE has undertaken to maintain a liquidity pool of specified size. 

I have described this morning a system of consolidated supervision that I believe 
effectively achieves the goal of reducing the likelihood that weakness within the holding 
company or an unregulated affiliate will place a regulated entity, including an ILC, or the 
broader financial system, at risk. 1 have described the means by which we monitor on an 
ongoing basis the financial and operational condition of the CSE holding companies, 
leveraging our many years of experience in overseeing broker-dealers and their affiliated 
holding companies. And I have described our broad authority under the CSE rules to 
take action in the event of a weakness or potential weakness. Further, while the program 
is similar to other consolidated supervision regimes, notably the Federal Reserve’s 
oversight of Bank Flolding Companies, the CSE regime is tailored to reflect the reliance 
of securities films on mark-to-market accounting as a critical risk and governance 
control, as well as the need for such firms to maintain adequate internal liquidity sources 
to withstand market stress events. Finally, the CSE program is recognized internationally 
as providing consolidated supervisory oversight of our large.st U.S. securities firms that is 
equivalent to that of well recognized federal banking regulators. 
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In conclusion, while we generally support the goals of the H.R. 698, the bill as 
introduced would subject the CSEs that already are highly regulated under the 
Commission’s consolidated supervision program to an additional layer of duplicative and 
burdensome holding company oversight. The bill should be amended to recognize the 
unique ability of the Commission to comprehensively supervise the consolidated groups 
that are overwhelmingly in the securities business, especially given the heightened focus 
on these issues in an era of increased global competitiveness. Because the Commission 
has established a successful consolidated supervision program based on its unique 
expertise in overseeing the securities businesses, the Commission’s program should be 
carved out of this legislation in the same way as are the holding companies supervised by 
the Federal Reserve and OTS. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to speak on behalf of the Commission. I 
would be happy to answer any questions that you may have. 
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Chairman Frank, Ranking Member Bachus and members of the Committee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify before you today on the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 
My name is Arthur Connelly. 1 am the Chairman and CEO of South Shore Bancorp MHC, a 
$91 5 million institution in Weymouth, Massachusetts. I am also proud to serve as First Vice 
Chairman of America’s Community Bankets (ACB), and 1 am here today to testify on their 
behalf. The appropriate regulatory structure for industrial loan companies (ILCs) is incredibly 
important, and I think that it is both appropriate and necessary for Congress to address the issue. 

Let me start off by saying clearly and unequivocally that ACB supports H.R. 698, the “Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act of 2007.” I want to also make clear that ACB believes the recent 
withdrawal by Wal-Mart of its ILC application does not end the need for this legislation. There 
are still eight commercially owned ILC applications pending at the FDIC. As I will detail in my 
testimony below, we believe that this legislation improves the regulation of ILCs and creates 
regulatory parity within the banking industry by building a stronger barrier between banking and 
commerce, and ensuring holding company supervision for ILCs that currently do not have it. 

The legislation does not punish those commercial companies that have legally obtained an ILC 
charter by forcing them to divest the bank. This is a fair precedent that follows the model 
established for unitary thrifts in the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act (GLBA). The legislation also 
conforms with one of ACB’s key principles, charter choice. ACB believes that the diversity of 
banking charters in the United States, and the ability of institutions to choose between them, 
provides strength and flexibility to the banking system. ILCs are an important part of charter 
choice in the United States. Unfortunately, the current regulatory structure provides the ILC 
charter with no consolidated regulation and the ability to be owned by commercial firms, 
structures that Congress wisely prohibited for other bank charters. This also creates an uneven 
playing field within the banking industry. 

Background 

Throughout the 20'*' Century the U.S. Congress has worked to strengthen the separation of 
banking and commerce. The Congress first established this separation in the Olass-Steagall Act, 
and then reinforced it throughout the 20'*" Century in such bills as the Bank Holding Company 
(BHC) Act of 1956, the Competitive Equality Banking Act (CEBA), and finally the GLBA. 

Each of these laws closed a channel by which non-financial companies could own a bank or 
enter into the banking business. Congress and our nation’s banking officials witnessed the 
events preceding the Great Depression, the Japanese economic crisis and the 1998 Southeast 
Asian economic crisis. A major component precipitating these crises was banks without adequate 
supervision and under the influence of commercial firms with conflicts of interest. One clear 
example is the problems experienced at keiretsu banks in Japan during the 1990’s. Because of 
cozy corporate relationships these banks became saddled with so many bad loans that the banks 
were virtually non-viable and needed a government bailout. The drag on the Japanese economy 
from the banking crisis lasted over a decade. 

The risks presented by commercial ownership are substantial. First and foremost, when a 
commercial entity owns a bank it can create a conflict of interest. A bank’s norma! process of 
underwriting loans for their appropriate risk could be subjected to pressures by the commercial 
parent to make risky or unwise loans to affiliated companies or customers of the commercial 
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entity. The lack of consolidated holding company regulation at commercially owned ILCs 
makes this problem harder to supervise. These pressures introduce tremendous risk into the 
deposit insurance system. An example of these risks is the proposed business model for the 
Home Depot ILC. The company proposes to provide loans to customers who use Home Depot 
contractors for remodeling. That opens the door to possible business tying arrangements, which 
are designed to lessen competition and are generally prohibited in the United States. Lending 
decisions could be made not on the merits of the loan, but rather on the business relationship of 
the borrower. We believe that such tying is wrong and inconsistent with the tenets of free market 
banking. 

These risks, combined with the rapid growth of ILCs, create systemic risk concerns. We 
recognize that to date ILCs have operated in a safe and sound manner. ILCs have not suffered 
losses or cost the insurance fund money. However, Congress cannot make policies based on the 
recent success of ILCs during a time of historically low bank losses. We believe that Congress 
must set a framework for banking policy that will ensure continued safety and soundness in the 
banking system going forward. 

The concerns expressed above are not meant as a criticism of the regulatory effectiveness of the 
FDIC or the Utah Banking Commissioner. Both have proven to be exceptional regulators, and to 
date have done an admirable job of providing sound regulation for the nation’s ILCs. 
Unfortunately, right now the FDIC does not have the statutory authority it needs to act as a 
holding company regulator for ILCs. The Federal Reserve and Office of Thrift Supervision 
(OTS) both have the authority to examine the activities and operations of bank and thrift holding 
companies to ensure that they do not pose a risk to the financial system. The FDIC only has the 
direct authority to look at the depository itself and the relationship between the institution and its 
affiliated companies. While the FDIC has made great efforts to supplement its authority through 
agreements with the institutions it insures, as the GAO has pointed out, these agreements have 
yet to be tested in times of significant economic distress. Given the rapid growth in insured 
deposits at ILCs, the lack of holding company oversight for every company is troubling. 
Currently, a majority of ILC deposits are in institutions regulated as thrift holding companies, 
meaning that the OTS is exercising holding company authority over the parent. This has ensured 
safe and sound operation of many ILCs. However, there are pending applications for ILCs from 
large retail chains that would fall outside the holding company authority of the OTS or Federal 
Reserve. These companies could establish large, fast growing, retail operations that could 
threaten the insurance fund. 

That growth, with lack of proper supervision, is an important reason why ACB believes that 
legislation is necessary. An additional issue of concern to community banks is the inequity 
created by the current regulator)' structure for ILCs. Community banks are not afraid of 
competition. Rather, we think that competition is healthy, and provides consumers with the best 
services at the best prices. However, we are concerned about competition that is unbalanced and 
unfair. If the current regulatory structure for ILCs remains, retail companies such as Target 
would be able to establish retail banking operations and compete with existing banks on an 
uneven playing field. The regulatory structure for ILCs is less rigorous and demanding than for 
other banks. That regulatory inequality would give ILCs a decided advantage in head-to-head 
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competition. Retailers with an ILC charter would be able to use their size and reach to capture 
banking customers and potentially devastate community banking in this country. 

In addition, ILCs raise questions about conflicts when they process payment system transactions 
for their parent company. The role of the acquiring bank under current card netw'ork rules is to 
ensure that the merchant (in this case the ILC’s parent company) meets merchant qualifications. 
A good example of this is payment card industry data security requirements. Recent data 
security breaches at large retailers, such as the TJX Companies, Inc., illustrate the importance of 
independent enforcement of these standards. With an ILC and its commercial parent on both 
sides of these transactions, there would be a conflict of interest that could place the consumer at 
risk. Further, it would be challenging, and potentially impossible, to ensure that there would be 
effective firewalls against financial problems in the commercial store spreading to the ILC. In 
such a scenario, the risk of disruption stemming from financial problems at commercial entities 
would be great. In large companies with a high number of transactions and large dollar volumes, 
the need for the acquirer and merchant to be independent and free of influence from each other is 
clear. 

I want to take a minute to applaud Wal-Mart for withdrawing their ILC application. Currently, 
Wal-Mart is able to provide banking services within their stores through agreements with 
community banks. This has provided a mutually beneficial arrangement that allows Wal-Mart to 
make available convenient banking services to its customers, while providing banks access to a 
broad customer base. Hopefully this successful relationship will continue, because it provides 
for banking services by well regulated depository institutions, while providing convenience for 
consumers. Over 300 banks offer services at over 1,200 Wal-Mart branches, including a number 
of ACB members, and we hope to see that number grow. However, the withdrawal of the Wal- 
Mart ILC application does not change the regulatory concerns that ACB has with certain ILC 
charters. 

H.R. 698 


ACB believes that H.R. 698 provides a fair and balanced manner in which to ensure the safety 
and soundness of the banking system going forward, while not punishing those who have 
followed the law to date. The legislation does two principal things: 

1 ) Creates an ILC holding company structure for ILCs not currently in a bank holding 
company or thrift holding company structure. The new ILC holding company would 
be regulated by the FDIC. 

2) Prohibits commercial ownership of ILCs by non-financial companies. Financial 
companies are defined using a test similar to GLBA, where a company is defined as 
predominantly financial if at least 85 percent of its revenue comes from financial 
services. Existing commercially owned ILCs are grandfathered. 

We believe that, when examining H.R. 698, it is helpful to look at the most recent legislative 
action by Congress on the issue of commercial ownership of banks. Prior to 1999, commercial 
firms were allowed to own unitary thrifts. In the GLBA, Congress prohibited any future 
ownership of unitary thrifts by commercial companies. However, in order to attempt to be fair to 
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those companies that had legally owned unitary thrifts prior to 1 999, Congress grandfathered all 
current commercially owned unitary thrifts. In addition, GBLA defines a company as 
predominately financial if no more than 1 5 percent of its revenues derive from commercial 
businesses. These two provisions in combination appear to form the model for the Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act, and we believe it is a fair one. 

For the reasons I will outline below, we believe that H.R. 698 will ensure the future stability and 
safety of our nation’s banking system without being punitive to existing ILCs. It achieves this 
goal by following the successful model created in the GLBA. First, creating an FDIC regulated 
ILC holding company is both necessary and appropriate. As 1 said above, the lack of holding 
company oversight for commercially owned ILCs is troubling and adds unnecessary risk to the 
banking system. Providing the FDIC with the authority to supervise not just the ILC itself, but 
also its parent on a consolidated basis, will allow it to ensure the safety and soundness of the 
institution. We also appreciate that the legislation attempts to minimize the reporting burdens 
by allowing the FDIC, as it deems appropriate, to utilize existing reports that ILCs submit to 
other agencies to fulfill an ILC’s holding company reporting requirements. 

In addition, we applaud the committee for recognizing that many ILCs are already part of an 
existing holding company structure. H.R. 698 exempts from FDIC holding company oversight 
those ILCs already in a BHC with supervision by the Federal Reserve, or in a thrift holding 
company supervised by the OTS. Currently roughly 70 percent of ILC assets are in thrift 
holding companies. 

The legislation also utilizes a grandfathering system similar to the one applied to unitary thrift 
companies in GLBA. The bill has a two tier grandfathering system. ILCs chartered prior to 
October 1, 2003 will be exempt from the limitations placed on commercial ownership. As long 
as there is no change in control of the ILC, the commercial owner will be able to operate as a 
normal ILC. Institutions chartered between October 1, 2003 and January 29, 2007 will be able to 
retain ownership, but the activities of those ILCs will be limited to the activities they were 
engaged in on January 28, 2007. Considering that a large number of the non-financial ILC 
applications were approved after 2003, the restrictions in the bill are common sense. The 
grandfather restrictions in H.R. 698 do not punish companies that have legally obtained an ILC 
charter; however, they protect the safety and soundness of the banking system by ensuring that 
commercially-owned ILCs do not enter full service retail banking. We believe that this is a 
common sense and fair tradeoff 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, ACB appreciates the opportunity to testify before the Committee today. We 
support H.R. 698 and we stand ready to help you pass this legislation. Passing the Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act will close the final loophole in U.S. banking law that allows 
commercial ownership of a bank. This is the right policy for both the safety and soundness of the 
U.S. financial system, as well as for ensuring regulatory parity among the various banking 
charters. 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF JOHN L. DOUGLAS 


I appreciate the opportunity of providing testimony on this important bill. By way 
of background, I am a partner in the law firm of Alston & Bird and am pleased to 
represent the American Financial Services Association (“AFSA”) before this panel. 

AFSA is the national trade association for the consumer credit and finance industry. It 
represents the nations’ market rate lenders providing access to credit for millions of 
Americans. AFSA’s 300 member companies include consumer and commercial finance 
companies, “captive” auto finance companies, credit card issuers, mortgage lenders, 
industrial banks, and other financial service firms that lend to consumers and small 
businesses. 

AFSA strongly believes that the industrial bank option represents a safe, sound 
and appropriate means to deliver financial services to the public. Congress appropriately 
established a strict legal framework within which commercial companies, such as those 
that are members of AFSA, can provide deposit, loan and other banking products. This 
framework is highlighted by stringent and appropriate supervision, by strong enforcement 
powers and by a structure of laws and regulations that mitigate the consequences of the 
hypothetical - and unproven - evils raised by the opponents of the industrial bank 
charter. 


1 also come with personal background and experience on this issue, having served 
as General Counsel of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation from 1987 through 
1989, a period of tremendous stress in our financial system, where we witnessed the 
massive bank and thrift failures of the late 1980’s, the insolvency of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, the creation of the Resolution Trust Corporation and the 
appropriation of billions of taxpayer dollars by Congress to resolve the crisis. In recent 
years, 1 have also provided advice to banking regulators in Russia, Egypt, and Indonesia, 
and I know, first-hand, the range of problems that flow from lax supervision. 1 have a 
healthy respect for the need for a safe and sound financial system. Both before and since 
my service as the FDIC’s General Counsel, my legal practice has been devoted to the 
representation of a number of banking and non-banking entities engaged in the financial 
services business. 

The Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 attempts to wrap itself in the 
cloak of protecting the public from some great danger that will result if commercial 
companies are allowed to own depository institutions. This bill, however, is 
fundamentally flawed. 
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First, at its heart, the legislation is anti-competitive. It allows certain companies 
to innovate with the delivery of financial services and products to the public, but denies 
that right to others. It permits some companies to assess the needs of their customers and 
address them proactively and directly, but precludes others from doing so. As a nation 
we have benefited greatly from the innovation that comes with competition; this bill 
would represent a step back. Parenthetically, it also excludes from the banking system 
important sources of capital and managerial talent. It wasn’t that long ago that both were 
sorely lacking in our banking system, and the capital and strength provided by 
commercial and industrial owners was crucial. 

Second, it presumes that the FDIC somehow lacks the power and authority to 
protect our banking system since it lacks the “comprehensive supervision” authority 
granted to the Federal Reserve over bank holding companies. Implicit in this 
presumption is that there is a looming safety and soundness issue associated with the 
regulatory framework governing industrial banks and their owners. There is no factual 
basis for this presumption. 

Third, it assumes that the mixing of banking and commerce is a new development 
in our country that poses an extreme threat to our banking system. It ignores the history 
of banking in the United States, where such affiliations have always existed, and certainly 
ignores the modem history of banking regulation where Congress has explicitly blessed 
affiliations between banking and commercial firms. ' 

Finally, it attempts to distinguish between “good” owners of industrial banks (the 
financial firms) and “bad” owners of industrial banks (the commercial firms), without 
any evidence whatsoever that one poses a greater threat than the other. 

1 wish to devote my remarks to the second point - that the commercial ownership 
of industrial banks poses a threat to our system due to the lack of comprehensive 
supervision. I make four major points in response: 

First, industrial banks are subject to the same comprehensive framework 
of supervision and examination as “normal” commercial banks. They have no 
special powers or authorities; they are exempt from no statute or regulation. They 
must abide by the requirements of: Sections 23A and B, limiting and controlling 
transactions with affiliates;^ Regulation O, governing loans to officers, directors 
or their related interests;^ capital requirements;'' the Prompt Corrective Action 


' As to the “historic” separation of banking and commerce, I will merely note that it wasn’t until 1956 that 
activity restrictions were place on multi-bank holding companies and that those restrictions weren’t 
extended to single bank holding companies until 1970. Further, it wasn’t until 1999 that activity 
restrictions were imposed on unitary savings and loan holding companies. As for whether the industrial 
bank represents an "unintended loophole,” as many have suggested. Congress has extensively considered 
industrial banks on numerous occasions, most extensively as part of the Competitive Equality Banking Act 
in 1987, and again as part of the Oramm-Leach-Bliley Act in 1999. 

- 12U.S.C. 371c, and 371C-1. 

’ 12 C.F.R. 215. See 12 U.S.C. 1817(k){3). 

" 12C.F.R. 325. 
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safeguards instituted by Congress in the early 1990’s that assure maintenance of 
adequate capital and impose an ever-increasing level of supervisory control if 
institutions fail to do so;’ and all of the other laws, rules and regulations that 
promote safe and sound banking in this country. It is important to note that the 
Industrial Bank Holding Company Act does not change this framework in any 
respect. 


Second, the FDIC has been given full and ample authority to supervise 
and regulate these institutions, and can exercise the full range of enforcement 
authorities granted by Congress. 1 was a participant in the political process that 
led to Congress’ rewrite of those provisions in 1989, as part of FIRREA,® and I 
personally can attest to the scope of the cease and desist, removal and prohibition, 
civil money penalty and withdrawal of deposit insurance powers. It was our clear 
intention to give the FDIC and the other bank regulators all of the enforcement 
powers they needed to protect the banking system. Importantly, all of these 
enforcement powers apply with full force to an industrial bank, as well as to any 
officer, director, controlling shareholder or “any other person that participates in 
the conduct of the affairs of the institution.”’ There is no question that to the 
extent that either the corporate owner of an industrial bank or any affiliate of that 
owner engages in any violation of law, rule or regulation applicable to the 
industrial bank, or has engaged, is engaging or is about to engage in an unsafe or 
unsound practice relating to the industrial bank, the FDIC can bring the full range 
of enforcement authorities to bear. These remedies can include not only requiring 
that impermissible or inappropriate activities cease immediately,* but also 
requiring that the condition be remedied and restitution made.’ Civil money 
penalties up to one million dollars per day can be imposed,” and individuals can 
be removed from their positions and precluded from having any involvement not 
only with the industrial bank but with any insured depository institution. ' ' The 
FDIC can also restrict the activities of the industrial bank or any affiliate 
participating in its affairs, can withdraw the deposit insurance of the industrial 
bank” and take any other action it “deems appropriate” in the event of a violation 
of law, rule or regulation, including forcing the divestiture of the industrial bank 
by its owner.” The Industrial Bank Holding Company Act gives the FDIC no 


’ 12 U.S.C. 18310. See also 12 C.F.R. 325, Pari B. 

‘ The Financial Institutions Reform, Recovery and Enforcement Act of 1989, Pub. L. 101-73, 103 Stat. 183 
(Aug, 9, 1989), extensively revising 12 U.S.C. 1818. 

’ See 12 U.S.C. 18I3(u) (definition of “institution-affiliated party”) and 12 U.S.C. 1818. 

* 12 U.S.C. 1818(b), (c). 

’ 12 U.S.C. 1818(b)(6). 

12 U.S.C. 1818(i). 

" 12 U.S.C. 1818(e). 

12 U.S.C. 1818(a). 

” As noted above, the FDIC has been given the explicit power to lake any action the FDIC “deems 
appropriate” in the event of a violation of law, rule or regulation or engaging in an unsafe or unsound 
practice. See 12 U.S.C. 1818(b)(6)(F). Similarly, the FDIC has been given the power to “place limitations 
on the activities or functions of the insured depository institution or any institution-affiliated party.” 12 
U.S.C. 1 8 1 8(b)(7). It also has the power to prohibit any “institution-affiliated party” from participating in 
the affairs of any financial institution under certain circumstances. Finally, the FDIC has been granted “all 
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power that it does not already possess over companies owning industrial banks 
and their affdiates. 

Third, 1 can attest from experience that the FDIC regularly and vigorously 
exercises these powers. The FDIC routinely requires an independent, fully 
functioning board of directors designed to assure that the industrial bank stands on 
its own and is not merely an arm of its corporate owner. The industrial bank must 
have adequate capital, operate in a safe and sound fashion, avoid unsafe and 
unsound practices, have comprehensive policies, controls and procedures, and an 
effective internal audit program. The FDIC rigorously examines the institution 
and closely scrutinizes transactions and relationships between the industrial bank 
and its affiliates. It conditions approvals to assure compliance with carefully 
crafted commitments designed to assure the safe and sound operations of the 
industrial bank. It forcefully uses its enforcement powers, and is not shy about 
inquiring about any action, transaction or relationship that might potentially affect 
the insured institution. Again, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act grants 
the FDIC no power that it does not already possess. 

Finally, the experience of the FDIC with respect to industrial banks, 
similar to the experience of the OTS with respect to diversified owners of savings 
associations, belies any fundamental concerns over threats to the banking system 
or our economy that might arise from commercial ownership. There have only 
been two failures of FDlC-insured industrial banks owned by holding 
companies. These holding companies were not commercial enterprises, they 
were solely engaged in financial activities. These two failures cost the FDIC 
roughly $100 million. Both failed not as a result of any self dealing, conflicts of 
interest or impropriety by their corporate owners; rather, they failed the “old 
fashioned way” - poor risk diversification, imprudent lending and poor controls. 
These two failures stand in sharp contrast to the hundreds of bank failures 
operating in holding company structures, many of which cost the FDIC billions of 
dollars. The list is long and sobering - Continental Illinois, First Republic, First 
City, MCorp, Bank of New England, and so on - many of which were subject to 
the much-vaunted “consolidated supervision” by the Federal Reserve as the 


powers specifically granted by the provisions of this chapter, and such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry out the powers so granted.” 12 U.S.C. 1819(a) (Seventh). In my view, the combination 
of these provisions would give the FDIC ample authority to force the “disaffiliation” between an industrial 
bank and its parent were the relationship between the two create an unsafe or unsound condition. 

The two institutions were Pacific Thrift and Loan (see 
http://www.fdic.gov/news/news/press/t999/pr9971.html) and Southern Pacific Bank (see 
http;//www.fdic.gov/news/news/prcss/2003/prl 103.html). There were a series of small industrial bank 
failures between 1986 and 1996. All of these institutions had less than $60 million in assets and were 
essentially operated as finance companies. None had “commercial” parents or were part of holding 
company structures. Most were located in California and could not withstand the banking crisis of the late 
1980’s and early 1990’s. They failed, according to the FDIC, as a result of “ineftective risk management 
and poor credit quality." See FDIC “Supervisory Insights, The FDIC’s Regulation of Industrial Loan 
Companies: A Historical Perspective,” 

http://www.fdic.gov/regulations/examinations/supervisory/insights/sisum04/industrialjoans.html. 
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holding company regulator that is offered as a cure for something that hasn’t 
proven to be a problem.'^ 

1 contrast the foregoing examples with the FDIC’s experience with Conseco’s 
banks in late 2002. Conseco owned a South Dakota credit card bank as well as a Utah- 
chartered industrial bank. Notwithstanding the highly publicized travails (and 
bankruptcy) of the parent, the well-capitalized and well-supervised banks did not fail or 
even particularly suffer as a result of the parent’s problems.'^ The bank-centric approach 
to regulation and supervision served us all well. Indeed, while I recognize and appreciate 
the GAO’s perspective that corporate owners of industrial banks are not subject to the 
same degree of consolidated supervision that bank holding companies must endure,’’ the 
more fundamental question should be whether that degree of consolidated supervision is 
necessary or even appropriate for owners of banks. Simply put, not everything that can 
be regulated should be regulated, and a bank -centered model of regulation I believe is 
better suited to assure innovation and vigorous competition in the banking industry. 

Indeed, having strong owners of depository institutions with diversified sources of 
income may be more beneficial to our system than artificially limiting ownership to those 
that are engaged solely in activities so closely related to the business of banking as to be a 
proper incident thereto'* or solely in financial activities as deemed permissible by the 
Federal Reserve.” 

It may be useful to review a statement made by Lawrence White, now a professor 
at NYU and a former member of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board during the thrift 
crisis period of the late 1980’s. In discussing the crisis, he noted the issues associated 
with diversified ownership of thrifts. Importantly, he observed the following: “The 
experience of thrift holding companies is instructive. The presence of companies 
involved in markets as diverse as autos, steel, wood products, retailing, public utilities, 
insurance and securities as holding company owners of thrifts has not created problems; 
the same would surely be true if these, or similar companies, had owned banks.’’^® 


The point is not that the FDIC is a better regulator than the Federal Reserve; rather, it is that there is no 
evidence that “consolidated supervision” (i.e., the holding company oversight provided by the Federal 
Reserve) is a panacea for bank failures. 

The Conseco example is extensively discussed by Christine Blair in The FDIC Banking Review, The 
Future of Banking in America, The Mixing of Banking and Commerce, Current Policy Issues, January 
2005. See 

http://www.fdic.gov/regulations/examinations/supervisory/insights/sisum04/indu5trial_loans.html. The 
FDIC’s experience with Tyco’s industrial bank was similar. Tyco’s industrial bank survived the highly 
publicized problems of Tyco, thanks in great part to the supervision and oversight provided by the FDIC 
and the state regulator. 

Report 05-625, United States Government Accountability Office, Report to the Honorable James A. 
Leach, Industrial Loan Coiporations: Recent Asset Growth and Commercial Interest Highlight Differences 
in Regulatory Authority, September 2005, found at http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d05621 .pdf. 

'* 12 U.S.C. 1 843(c)(8), the provision that primarily defines the permissible direct and direct activities of 
bank holding companies. 

12 U.S.C. 1 843(k), the provision adopted as part of Gramm-Leach-Bliley that primarily defines the 
direct and indirect activities of financial holding companies. 

L. White, The S&L Debacle, Public Policy Lessons for Bank and Thrift Regulation (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1991) 242. 
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The supposed “ills” that would result fix)m the continued use of industrial banks 
to deliver financial services are mere shibboleths. Critics assert that an industrial bank 
affiliated with a commercial firm would somehow favor its affiliates, discriminate against 
competitors, or create other unfair advantages unavailable to ordinary banks or bank 
holding companies. To the contrary: 

Existing laws preclude use of the industrial bank to provide any favorable 
accommodation to the commercial affiliate. Using an industrial bank to 
advantage a commercial affiliate is no more possible than for a national bank to 
advantage a financial affiliate. Self dealing and abusive behavior are effectively 
precluded by existing law and regulation. 

If potential discrimination were an issue, banks should not be affiliated 
with any type of business or entity. Indeed, if this is our worry, Bank of America 
should not be affiliated with Banc of America Securities lest the Bank unfairly 
favor customers of Banc of America Securities to the exclusion of customers of 
Merrill Lynch. Or to use a much more mundane example, might not First 
National Bank of Small Town America unfairly favor customers of its automobile 
leasing subsidiary to the exclusion of those that elect to lease from the automobile 
dealer? 


If we were really concerned about potential for abuses and adverse effects, 
we might more closely evaluate the propriety of the insurance agent, small 
business owner, real estate developer or car dealer owning a controlling interest in 
banks located in small communities where alternative sources of credit are much 
more limited. Congress has never acted to preclude affiliations between 
individuals and banking organizations based upon the business activities of the 
individual owners, nor should it, as the existing framework of laws and 
regulations is more than adequate to prevent any abuses.^' 

Finally, if we were really concerned about the potential dangers of mixing 
banking and commerce, we should roll back the merchant banking powers 
recently granted banking organizations,^ eliminate the FDlC’s power to approve 
commercial activities for banks^^ and perhaps even strip commercial lending 
powers from banks, as there are few relationships giving a bank more power over. 


It is perhaps telling that the Federal Reserve, which would be in a position to report information on the 
extent to which business owners hold controlling interests in banking organizations or serve on the board of 
directors thereof has never, to my knowledge, reported on the nature or extent of such relationships or 
advised of the potential abuses that might result therefrom. 

“ I2U.S.C. 1843(k)(4)(H), 

1 2 U.S.C, 1831a. as implemented by 1 2 C.F.R, 362. Pursuant to this authority, the FDIC has allowed 
banks to engage in commercial and residential real estate development, construct mausoleums and sell 
crypts and niches, acquire a company engaged in the psychological study of leadership characteristics and 
purchase and hold a variety of equity securities. See generally 
http;//www.fdic.gov/regulations/laws/bankdeeisions/InvestActivity/index.html. 
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and a greater interest in, a commercial enterprise than to be the primary source of 

its funding. 

Further to this last point. The unfairness of this bill is evidenced by one example. 
It is permissible under current law for any one of a number of banking organizations to 
use their powers granted under Gramm-Leach-Bliley to acquire any commercial entity. 
This bill would preclude any commercial entity from establishing a bank to facilitate 
meeting the needs of its customers. 

One of the great strengths of our financial system is the sheer number of sources 
from which financial products and services can be obtained. We still have almost 7,500 
commercial banks, 1 ,200 savings institutions and 8,600 credit unions. We have 
thousands of commercial companies that offer credit to consumers and businesses, and a 
variety of savings and investment products available outside the banking system. The 
industrial bank model represents only one of many options available for delivering 
financial services and products. Through that vehicle alone, billions of dollars of 
commercial and consumer credit have been made available to small businesses and 
individuals across the country. In my experience, companies elect to enter the banking 
business because they believe that they can meet the needs of their customers. They 
believe that they can do so profitably. The owners of industrial banks are no exception. 

If they are going to do so, of necessity it will be done in a safe, sound and prudent 
marmer. Congress has given the FDIC the role and responsibility for assuring that this is 
so, and by any measure, it has done an exceptional job. 

As I noted at the outset, 1 have been involved in providing advisory assistance to 
the banking regulators in Russia, Egypt and Indonesia, among others. Among the many 
weaknesses in those systems is the lack of vigorous competition in delivering financial 
services to the businesses and individuals in their respective countries. The breadth of 
our markets and the strength of competition within those markets have served us well. It 
would be unwise to roll back the clock by taking steps to limit competition for the sake of 
upholding outdated principles, however noble they might sound, that are now simply 
irrelevant to the issue at hand. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ranking member Bachus and members of the committee, my 
name is James P. Ghiglieri, Jr., President of Alpha Community Bank, located in 
Toluca, Illinois. I am also Chairman of the Independent Community Bankers of 
America.^ ICBA is pleased to have this opportunity to testify today on the need 
to close the industrial loan company loophole. 

The ILC specter continues to loom over the nation’s financial system. The ILC 
charter continues to threaten our nation’s historic separation of banking and 
commerce and undermine our system of holding company supervision, harming 
consumers and threatening financial stability. The fact that Wal-Mart has 
withdrawn its application to establish a federally insured ILC does not diminish 
the need to close this loophole. Other applications are pending and more could 
be filed in the future. Only Congress can close the loophole once and for all by 
passing the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 (H.R. 698). If 
Congress does not act, the FDIC’s one-year moratorium will expire and the 
agency will begin processing commercial firms’ ILC applications. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke recently cited previous Congressional 
action to maintain the separation of banking and commerce and highlighted the 
need for Congressional action in this case. He told the members of ICBA: 

“The Congress has been quite clear, most recently in the Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley Act, in support of the separation of banking and commerce. The 
financial holding company structure does not allow commercial firms to 
own banks or thrifts. In contrast, the ILC system allows for commercial 
firms to acquire ILCs without any restrictions. If Congress really wants to 
keep banking and commerce separate, it should take note of this 
problem.’’^ 

In one of his final letters as Federal Reserve Chairman, Alan Greenspan wrote: 

The character, powers and ownership of ILCs have changed materially 
since Congress first enacted the ILC exemption. These changes are 
undermining the prudential framework that Congress has carefully crafted 
and developed for the corporate owners of other full-service banks. 
Importantly, these changes also threaten to remove Congress’ ability to 
determine the direction of our nation’s financial system with regard to the 
mixing of banking and commerce and the appropriate framework of 
prudential supervision. These are crucial decisions that should be made 


’ The Independent Community Bankers of America represents the largest constituency of 
community banks of all sizes and charter types in the nation, and is dedicated exclusively to 
representing the interests of the community banking industry. ICBA aggregates the power of its 
members to provide a voice for community banking interests in Washington, resources to 
enhance community bank education and marketability, and profitability options to help community 
banks compete in an ever-changing marketplace. For more information, visit ICBA's website at 
www.icba.org. 

^ Remarks before ICBA’s national convention March 6, 2007. 
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in the public interest after full deliberation by the Congress; they should 
not be made through the expansion and exploitation of a loophole that is 
available to only one type of institution chartered in a handful of states.^ 

We urge the Congress as strongly as we can to accept this advice and to block 
the applications by commercial firms and to strengthen the regulation and 
supervision of the ILCs. 

As Chairman Bernanke noted, each time Congress has been confronted with 
loopholes like the one the committee is addressing today it has reaffirmed the 
separation of banking and commerce and the importance of holding company 
supervision. Congress closed the unitary thrift holding company loophole in 1999 
and closed the non-bank bank loophole in 1987. It is now time to close the ILC 
loophole. 


Action is Urgent 

A record number of ILC applications are still pending before the FDIC. Recent 
applicants have included nationwide retailers (Wal-Mart and Home Depot); auto 
companies (Ford'’ and Volvo); and investment giant Berkshire Hathaway. 

Several applications, including ones filed by the Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
Association (which obtained a thrift charter instead) and two credit union 
applicants (Wescom and a separate consortium) have been withdrawn due to 
regulatory uncertainty. And, as noted, Wal-Mart has withdrawn its application. 
However, the FDIC could face refilled applications or similar applications if 
Congress fails to act. And, even before these latest applications, the ILC 
industry had grown rapidly and come to dominate the banking Industry in the 
State of Utah. 

Congress never intended this result. In his testimony before the FDIC last year, 
former Senator and Banking Committee Chairman Jake Garn (R-Utah) discussed 
the Competitive Equality Banking Act of 1987 (CEBA) that permitted certain 
states to continue to charter ILCs that are exempt from the Bank Holding 
Company Act. He told the FDIC that, "it was never my intent, as the author of 
this particular section, that any of these industrial banks be involved in retail 
operations.” In fact, it was in CEBA that Congress closed the nonbank bank 
loophole. It certainly would have been inconsistent had Congress closed that 
loophole while intending to leave a similar one wide open. 

In his letter last year, then Federal Reserve Chairman Greenspan noted that 
there is little legislative history explaining why Congress did not close the ILC 
loophole in 1987. He suggested that, “This may be because in 1987 ILCs 
generally were small, locally owned institutions that had only limited deposit- 
taking and lending powers under state law.... Moreover, in 1987, the relevant 
states were not actively chartering new ILCs. Utah, for example, had a 
moratorium on the chartering of new ILCs at the time CEBA was enacted.’’® 


^ Letter to Rep. Jim Leach, January 20, 2006, (Greenspan letter to Leach) 

■' Ford recently withdrew its application for technical reasons, but has said it plans to refile. 
® Greenspan letter to Leach. 
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Interestingly, on November 10, 1987, exactly three months after CEBA became 
public law, American Banker declared that “industrial banks, one of the curiosities 
of the financial services business, seem to be on a downward slide into oblivion." 
According to the story, Colorado's 152 industrial banks in 1983 had been 
reduced to only 89 by late October 1987. 

Unfortunately, the ILC provision in CEBA has become a loophole that is as 
dangerous as the ones that Congress closed in 1987 and 1999. Chairman 
Greenspan noted that, “The landscape related to ILCs has changed significantly 
since 1987.. . In 1997, for example, Utah lifted its moratorium on the chartering of 
new ILCs, allowed ILCs to call themselves 'banks,' and permitted ILCs to 
exercise virtually all of the powers of state-chartered commercial banks. In 
addition, Utah and certain other grandfathered states have since begun actively 
to charter new ILCs and promote ILCs as a method for companies to acquire a 
bank while avoiding the requirements of the BHC Act.’’® Greenspan added, “The 
total assets held by ILCs have grown by more than 3,500 percent between 1987 
and 2004, and the aggregate amount of estimated insured deposits has 
increased by more than 500 percent just since 1999."^ 

This greatly increased activity threatens to propel a charter that exists in just a 
few states into dominance of the nation's financial system. As Chairman 
Greenspan pointed out, "while only a handful of states have the ability to charter 
exempt ILCs, there is to limit on the number of exempt ILCs these grandfathered 
states may charter in the future."® (emphasis in original) 

Congress Should Enact the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 

Fortunately, Congress has before it an effective solution to this problem, the 
Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 (H.R. 698) introduced by Chairman 
Barney Frank and Representative Paul Gillmor. The bill is co-sponsored by a 
growing number of Members of the House from both sides of the aisle. The 
ICBA strongly endorses the new bill. We are joined by 88 state banking 
associations. 

Chairman Frank and Representative Gillmor have worked tirelessly to address 
the ILC challenge. They wrote the Gillmor/Frank legislative language that would 
prevent commercially owned ILCs chartered after October 2003 from using the 
de novo interstate branching authority and the business checking powers. These 
provisions have repeatedly passed the House with restrictions on commercially 
owned ILCs. 

Late last year. Chairman Frank and Representative Gillmor worked to obtain the 
signatures of over 100 Members of the House on a bi-partisan letter to the FDIC 
urging the agency to extend its moratorium on approving any applications for 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
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deposit insurance for any new ILCs owned by commercial firms to give Congress 
an opportunity to consider the ILC issue.® 

ICBA was pleased that the FDIC unanimously adopted this recommendation, 
providing for a one-year moratorium on ILC applications by commercial firms. 
This action by the FDIC demonstrated that the entire FDIC Board recognizes that 
these applications raise broad public policy issues that Congress must confront. 
We salute the FDIC and the many Members of Congress who have worked so 
hard to protect the integrity of the nation’s financial system. 

Now it is up to the entire Congress to address both elements of the ILC loophole 
- the separation of banking and commerce and the need for consolidated 
supervision of ILC holding companies - by enacting H.R. 698. 

That bill would prevent the FDIC from approving any applications by commercial 
firms for new ILCs or for acquisitions of existing institutions. Commercially 
owned ILCs established or acquired between October 1 , 2003 and January 29, 
2007 would be grandfathered, but could only engage in activities they were 
engaged in on January 28, 2007 and could not branch outside their home state. 
All other ILCs - '‘pre-2003” - would be allowed to engage in any legal activity, 
provided there was no change in ownership. The bill would establish the FDIC 
as the consolidated regulator for all ILC holding companies. 

Like much good legislation, H.R. 698 is a compromise. But, that is its strength. 
Institutions that are already in business could remain in place. Financial 
companies could continue to acquire, establish, and operate ILCs, just as they 
can with any type of bank. Thus, the legislation addresses the key concerns 
presented by the recent spate of ILC applications, without needlessly disrupting 
ongoing activity. 

The bill provides the FDIC with most of the basic tools it will need to be an 
effective consolidated regulator. We recommend that this committee consult with 
the FDIC to ensure that the bill includes all the authority it needs. 


Policy Reasons Why Congress Should Close the ILC Loophole 

The rapid growth of the ILC industry gives greater urgency to the compelling 
policy reasons for Congress to close the ILC loophole, just as it closed the 
nonbank bank and unitary thrift holding company loopholes. 

Threatens Safety and Soundness 

In 1999, Congress decided that the nation’s regulatory system had evolved to the 
point that it was appropriate for various types of financial firms to affiliate within a 
single company. While we had serious misgivings about this policy, ICBA 
strongly supported Congress’s decision to clearly exclude commercial firms from 


^ Letter to The Honorable Sheila Bair, Chairman, FDIC, December 7, 2006. 
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these financial holding companies, close the unitary thrift holding company 
loophole, and require that companies that own banks be subject to consolidated 
supervision. 

Bankers who have provided billions of dollars to capitalize the Deposit Insurance 
Fund have a strong interest in maintaining its strength. Allowing commercial 
firms to own federally insured ILCs adds tremendous new risks to the DIF. 

An example of these new risks was the application of Ford Motor Company for 
an ILC charter’®. This was troubling. Last year, Ford posted a record $12.7 
billion loss. It borrowed $23.4 billion late last year to cover an expected cash 
drain. They just sold their most profitable luxury brand, Aston Martin, for $632 
million. Their S&P credit rating is B-Minus. 

As a result, banking regulators will not allow banks to buy Ford bonds. Ford 
hardly sounds like a “source of strength” for an FDIC-insured ILC. 

Ford’s problems can be traced to major changes in the structure of the 
automotive industry. Other ILC applicants are also potentially vulnerable to 
changes in their own markets. 

The now-withdrawn Wal-Mart application illustrated this problem most starkly. 
Wal-Mart faces risks that other banks, and even other commercial firms, do not 
face. For example, since 70% of the products sold in Wal-Mart stores are 
produced in China, Wal-Mart faces financial risks due to currency fluctuations 
and the volatile transportation and fuels market. Wal-Mart has become China's 
most important trading partner, and if Wal-Mart were a country, it would rank as 
China’s eighth largest trading partner, ahead of Russia, Australia and Canada. 
Notably, Wal-Mart’s business model looks to expand its retail operation in China 
to surpass even its mammoth U.S. operations. Wal-Mart’s systemic risk has 
expanded globally to encompass the actions of other countries and political, 
currency and monetary systems. 

Home Depot is the world’s largest home improvement specialty retailer and the 
second largest retailer in the United States, operating more than 2,000 stores 
across North America and processing more than 1 .33 billion customer 
transactions per year. While Home Depot has been profitable, the specialized 
nature of Home Depot and its ILC acquisition target EnerBank, make them 
susceptible to fluctuations in the economy, and especially real estate. According 
to Bloomberg News on February 21 , “Home Depot reported its biggest drop in 
quarterly profit as a decline in U.S. home sales sapped demand for building 
supplies.” 

Because Home Depot is susceptible to such sudden changes, it may not always 
be a reliable source of strength for EnerBank. EnerBank is itself vulnerable, 
since its “ only business is funding fixed-rate, unsecured, close-end, direct 


Ford withdrew its application for technical reasons, but could refile. 
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consumer installment loans for a broad range of home improvement projects”” 
(emphasis added) 

Sudden changes in the home improvement market could send both Home Depot 
and EnerBank spiraling into a meltdown. The current difficulties in the home 
mortgage martlet are a troubling omen. EnerBank’s lending portfolio will not be 
diversified enough to protect against such market volatility. This poses a severe 
and unacceptable risk to the Deposit Insurance Fund. 

This brief discussion of the actual and potential difficulties of ILC applicants 
illustrates a key policy reason to maintain the separation of banking and 
commerce. Financial services regulators - no matter how competent - do not 
have the expertise to understand each of these potential micro-economic areas 
and protect the safety and soundness of the ILC from problems that befall the 
overall enterprise. Furthermore, Congress should be concerned about the 
possibility that a financial regulator might find it necessary to become involved in 
market decisions of a major commercial firm. That is where we are headed 
unless Congress deals with this loophole. 

Imagine if Enron or WorldCom had owned an ILC. Before banking regulators 
could get a handle on the situation, their problems could have spilled over to their 
banks, draining the FDIC’s resources and requiring all banks - including 
community banks - to cover the costs. 

Presents Serious Conflicts of Interest 

The Home Depot application highlights yet another reason to maintain the 
separation of banking and commerce. It is apparent even from the limited 
information available that the arrangement would blur commercial and banking 
activities, present conflicts of interest, and lead to customer confusion. 

The mixing of banking and commerce presented would undermine the impartial 
allocation of credit. Home Depot’s bank will clearly have a major incentive to 
make loans that will benefit Home Depot, rather than its competitors. If Wal-Mart 
had gotten an ILC charter and expanded its business plan to take deposits from 
its customers, it is virtually impossible to believe that those deposits would have 
been lent to a competing business. In both cases, local businesses now served 
by local banks would lose a critical source of credit. 

Home Depot will be tempted to direct its bank offer unsound loan terms to its 
customers - provided they agree to purchase products from Home Depot. 
Alternatively, Home Depot could offer discounts on its products if a customer 
takes out a loan from its bank. The first scenario would undermine the safety 
and soundness of a federally insured bank. The second scenario poses unfair 
competition to both banks without commercial affiliates and to local businesses 
that are not affiliated with a bank. 


" The Home Depot, Inc. Interagency Notice of Change in Control - Public, May 8, 2006, page 8. 
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Even though Home Depot provides assurances in its notice that EnerBank loans 
will not be tied to purchases from its stores, the business plan outlined in the 
notice blurs the line between its lending and commercial activities. The notice 
states; “EnerBank has had significant success helping local, small contractors 
achieve business success. This fits with The Home Depot's desire to expand its 
relationships with contractors and trade professionals - especially the local, small 
contractors that are core to The Home Depot’s business.’’^^ 

The notice also states that, “EnerBank services will be introduced to The Home 
Depot’s very large commercial customer base - which includes potentially 
hundreds of thousands of home improvement and remodeling contractors that 
EnerBank can partner with. The Home Depot would also support EnerBank’s 
growth with its current partner sponsors and contractors."'^ 

From the information available in the public portion of this notice, it is unclear 
exactly how the relationship among Home Depot, its contractor customers, home 
improvement customers, and EnerBank will work. It seems likely that Home 
Depot will use its contractors to market EnerBank's loan services to home 
improvement customers employing the contractors’ services. This relationship is 
sure to cause confusion for the loan applicants, and raise questions regarding 
customer protections under the Truth in Lending Act and other required 
consumer disclosure laws. 

Will the customers know that the loan is not tied to the purchase of products from 
Home Depot, especially since their first point of contact will be a contractor and 
not a loan officer from the bank? Will the customer be given the opportunity to 
shop around for better offers, or even know that they can ask their contractor to 
purchase materials from home improvement stores other than Home Depot? Will 
there be other incentives provided to borrowers to become Home Depot 
customers, or EnerBank customers? Will goods be discounted, but credit rates 
high, or credit rates low, but the price of Home Depot goods high? Or will 
discounts accrue to the benefit of the contractor and not the borrower- 
homeowner? The business plan and structure of the arrangement virtually 
guarantees that there will be conflicts of interest. 

Proposed Home Depot/EnerBank Transactions Illegal 

In fact, as structured the Home Depot/EnerBank arrangement appears to be 
predicated on illegal affiliate transactions under Section 23A of the Federal 
Reserve Act'’’ and Federal Reserve Regulation W. These laws place 
quantitative limits on transactions between a bank and its affiliates. Section 23A 
prohibits a member bank from engaging in a “covered transaction” with an 
affiliate if the aggregate amount of the bank’s covered transactions with an 
affiliate would exceed 10% of the bank’s capital stock and surplus. Even if 
EnerBank is not a Federal Reserve member bank. Section 23A still applies. The 


Change in Control Notice, page 10. 
Change in Control Notice, page 10. 
” 12 U.S.C. Section 371c. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Act applies Section 23A to every 
nonmember insured bank in the same manner that it applies to a member bank.^® 

It is clear that some of the proceeds of EnerBank’s home improvement loans will 
be used to purchase goods and services from Home Depot, thereby benefiting 
Home Depot. For instance, Home Depot’s notice states that “EnerBank’s 
contractor delivery model will deepen our relationship with contractors — and we 
believe that will help us earn more of their business," Section 23A and Federal 
Reserve Regulation W state that a “member bank must treat any of its 
transactions with any person as a transaction with an affiliate to the extent that 
the proceeds of the transaction are used for the benefit of, or transferred to, an 
affiliate.”'® Therefore, any proceeds of EnerBank’s home improvement loans 
used to purchase goods at Home Depot must be considered “covered 
transactions” and therefore subject to the quantitative limits of Section 23A, since 
the proceeds of those loans will benefit an affiliate--Home Depot.' 

In light of the stated business plan of Home Depot and EnerBank, it is highly 
likely that these covered transactions will exceed the 10 percent limit allowable 
under Section 23A and Regulation W. 

ILC Expansion Would Destabilize Local Communities and Harm Consumers 

It would be absurd to assert that community banks seek to close the ILC loophole 
because they fear competition. Community bankers welcome competition. 
Community bankers compete with thousands of other community banks, large 
regional and nationwide banks, tax-subsidized credit unions and farm credit 
associations, securities firms and equity dealers, mortgage brokers and real 
estate companies, non-regulated finance companies and payday lenders, the 
local post office and Western Union, and the list goes on. Community bankers 
not only welcome competition, we thrive on it. Healthy and fair competition 
stimulates the development of new product and service lines that not only help 
our bottom line, but create real value for our customers. To suggest that 
community bankers are afraid of competition is uninformed, unwarranted, and 
only diverts attention away from the real policy issues. 

The Wal-Mart Bank Expansion 

in addition to its stated plan to stake out a major position in the nation’s 
payments system, Wal-Mart could have easily changed its business plan and 


See 12 U.S.C. Section 1828{i). 

See 12 U.S.C. 371c(a)(2) and 12 CFR 223.16. 

Based on a previous letter ruling issued by the Federal Reserve in 1996 involving American 
State Bank in Wilson, Arkansas, we believe that the Federal Reserve would consider EnerBank’s 
home improvement loans to be “covered transactions" under Section 23A." In the American 
State Bank situation, the bank extended crop production loans to local farmers, including farmers 
who leased land from an affiliate. Since the affiliate received lease payments from the farmers 
based on the farmers’ income, the Federal Reserve ruled that the affiliate indirectly benefited 
from the bank’s crop production loans and therefore the loans were “covered transactions" under 
Section 23A. See Federal Reserve Board letter issued to Ms, Charla Jackson of American State 
Bank, August 26, 1 996. 
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opened retail operations throughout its network of stores. Its establishment of a 
bank in Mexico and recently revealed changes in U.S. bank leases demonstrate 
that Wal-Mart continues to see retail financial services as a growth opportunity. 

Wal-Mart has the size and resources to engage in predatory pricing for as long 
as it takes to drive local competitors out of the market - not only community 
banks, but other locally owned small businesses as well. A community bank is 
only as strong as the community it serves. If our small business customers are 
driven out of business and our communities are damaged, our deposit base will 
suffer, our earning assets will decline, and the level of resources available for 
capital development and community lending will deteriorate. 

Small businesses, including community banks, bring value well beyond their 
assets to a community through local ownership, hands-on knowledge of the 
community and a stakeholder commitment to the community. Community banks 
provide funding and support for local businesses and economic development 
projects. Community bankers and the small business owners they support not 
only volunteer hundreds of hours a year to serve on school and hospital boards 
and other civic organizations, but we also donate many thousands of dollars 
every year to civic causes. We do this because we live in the community, take 
pride in the community, and have a financial stake in the community. We stay 
with the community in good times and in bad. 

Our concern is that distant commercial owners of ILCs would not share in this 
commitment. For example, it has been demonstrated in community after 
community that Wal-Mart stores shut down when the bottom line got too small. 
Various retail outlets competing with Wal-Mart have charged that it engages in 
predatory pricing practices to capture market share, then raises prices once 
competitors are eliminated. If the bottom line gets too small, they abandon the 
community.’® Locally owned businesses do not abandon their communities 
when the times get tough. 

Home Depot 

A Home Depot-owned bank, like a Wal-Mart bank, would create competitive 
imbalances In the banking industry and inflict lasting damage on community 
banks and thereby the communities they serve. 

There is no evidence that the credit needs of home improvement loan customers 
are not being met by conventional sources, such as banks, thrifts and credit 
unions. Indeed, community financial institutions are constantly looking for new 
opportunities to serve their customers, build their communities, and strengthen 
their loan portfolios, and most have ample available lendable funds to do so. 

Neither is there any evidence that Home Depot needs an additional credit outlet 
for its home improvement customers. Indeed, Home Depot states in its notice 


See, e.g., When Wal-Mart Pulls Out, What's Left?, New York Times, March 5, 1995; Store 
Shuts Doors on T exas T own; Economic Blow for Community, USA Today, October 11,1 990; 
Arrival of Discounter Tears Civic Fabric of Small-Town Life, Wall Street Journal, April 14, 1987, 
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that it “already finance[s] home improvements with credit cards and home 
improvement loans marketed directly to consumers.”^® With Home Depot’s 
profits growing at a rate of 1 7% annually, these methods are obviously working, 
raising questions about the need for an additional source of credit for Home 
Depot’s customers. It is unclear In the application whether these direct marketing 
efforts will cease or continue if Home Depot acquires EnerBank. 

We are also concerned that a Home-Depot-owned bank would have the size and 
resources to engage in predatory pricing to capture the local home improvement 
loan market to the detriment of locally-owned banks. With Home Depot’s 
resources backing EnerBank, it would have the ability to unfairly undercut loan 
rates offered by local banks, resulting in lost business opportunities and lower 
earned interest for community banks. Would the marginal benefit that would 
accrue to Home Depot outweigh the harm that would be inflicted on community 
banks in the way of diminished capacity? Given the importance of community 
banks to the communities they serve, the answer is clearly no. 

The marketing technique that Home Depot intends to employ with EnerBank 
could reduce competition and ultimately result in higher costs for consumers. 

And even though the notice states loan will not be specifically tied to a Home 
Depot purchase, since the contractor would be introduced to the bank through 
Home Depot, this no doubt would build a loyalty to Home Depot products, exactly 
what Home Depot’s stated purpose is. 

In addition, EnerBank would actually train contractors to close deals, presenting 
concerns regarding adequate provision of consumer disclosures such as Truth in 
Lending disclosures, etc. These contractors are neither employees of Home 
Depot nor the bank, raising concerns about who will ensure that consumers 
receive proper disclosures and other legally required information. 

ICBA also is concerned that there is nothing to prevent Home Depot from 
expanding its business plan for EnerBank down the road, even though Home 
Depot has described a very limited business plan in the public portion of its 
notice and stated that it has no plans to offer traditional banking services. With 
more than 2,000 locations in North America, should Home Depot decide to 
expand into retail branch banking, it would have a ready made brick and mortar 
network in place to create one of the largest branch banking operations in the 
nation. Considering the volatile nature of the home improvement industry, there 
is no way to predict how Home Depot’s business plans would change if there 
were a sudden downturn in the industry. Were Home Depot to engage in retail 
banking through such a network of branches, it would pose a serious competitive 
threat to the community banking industry and to the health of local communities 
in much the same way that a retail Wal-Mart bank would pose such a threat. 


Change in Control Notice, page 1 1 . 
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Jeopardizes the Payments System 

The Wal-Mart application highlighted another area of risk posed by the ILC 
loophole: risks to the objectivity and security of the payments system. Wal-Mart 
said that its business plan for the ILC was narrowly drawn to provide back office 
processing of credit card, debit card and electronic check transactions in Wal- 
Mart stores. However, even this seemingly narrow range of activity could have 
had far-reaching and detrimental effects. A Wal-Mart bank could have provided 
Wal-Mart with the capability to exert undue influence on the payments system 
through its suppliers to the detriment of other participants. A Wal-Mart bank 
could have posed significant systemic settlement and security risks to the 
payments system and its participants given Wal-Mart’s dominant role in the 
global economy. 

Banks play a central role in the payments system. The Wal-Mart Bank proposed 
to process the hundreds of millions of payments customers make in Wal-Mart 
stores. These customers pay with checks and cards issued by just about every 
bank in the country. Currently, fully regulated banks do this work for Wal-Mart. 

While companies other than banks may help stores and banks process check 
and card transactions, only banks can actually transfer funds from one party to 
another, known as settlement. Federal supervisors make sure that banks follow 
stringent policies and procedures to manage the risks involved in clearing and 
settling payments transactions and have adequate capital. These risks include 
fraud and potential insolvency of those who are making and accepting payments, 
and those who are clearing and settling them. 

A Wal-Mart bank would have signaled a paradigm shift in the payments industry. 
To stay competitive, other retailers would have had to follow suit. In a retailer- 
driven payments environment, seeking competitive advantage, rather than risk 
mitigation, would be the driving force. Consumers, small businesses, and banks 
of all sizes would be the victims if risk mitigation policies become secondary to 
market share. 

Just because Wal-Mart has withdrawn its application doesn't mean that this 
threat to the payments system has gone away. Another company - or even Wal- 
Mart itself - could seek an ILC charter for these same purposes and pose the 
same dangers. Congress needs to act now. 

Credit Union ILC Applications 

Credit unions had also applied for ILC charters. In California, the giant Wescom 
Credit Union, with over $3 billion in assets, applied to acquire an existing ILC, 
while a group that includes Corporate One Credit Union and CUNA Mutual, had 
sought to charter a Utah ILC. Both cases were attempts by tax exempt entities 
regulated by one financial agency (NCUA) to use a charter regulated by another 
(FDIC) to avoid restrictions on their fields of membership. This was a particularly 
bizarre turn of events, particularly because the NCUA is commonly considered a 
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less effective regulator than the FDIC. It is hard to determine v\/hich is worse, an 
ILC controlled by a completely unsupervised - but tax paying - firm, or an ILC 
controlled by an inadequately supervised and tax exempt institution. Thankfully, 
the credit applications were withdrawn. But, like the Wal-Mart application, they 
could be revived or other credit union groups could make similar attempts. 

Congress should step in as soon as humanly possible to clearly block credit 
union involvement in the ILC industry. 

Enhanced ILC Supervision Necessary to Maintain a Safe, Sound, and 
Objective Financiai System 

Senator Garn told the FDIC that the ILC charter was grandfathered in 1987 and 
exempted from the Bank Holding Company Act to serve narrow purposes. Until 
recently, that is how most ILC holding companies used their charters. But that is 
rapidly changing, as the Home Depot and other applications demonstrate. The 
growing popularity of the ILC charter and its proposed use for broader purposes 
demonstrates that the narrowly intended ILC exception could eventually swallow 
the general rule. A charter based in one state could begin dominating the 
nation’s payments system, become a dominant home improvement financer, and 
even further broaden the field of membership for tax-exempt credit unions. 

Unfortunately, the FDIC currently lacks clear statutory authority to take all of 
these broad policy implications into account as it considers the pending ILC 
applications. That Is why they provided Congress with an additional year to 
consider the issue. While ICBA believes that the FDIC has ample grounds under 
current law to deny several of the pending applications, especially Home Depot’s, 
it may eventually be compelled to grant a disturbing number of them. So, clearly 
it is time for Congress to revisit the ILC loophole and take effective steps to close 
it. That is essential to maintain the safety and soundness of our financial system, 
ensure regulatory equity, and prevent conflicts of interest that would damage the 
new Deposit Insurance Fund, consumers, and potentially taxpayers. 

The Government Accountability Office produced a report on the ILC 
phenomenon in 2005. It discussed the need for enhanced supervision of ILCs, 
especially the need for consolidated supervision over both the ILCs and their 
holding companies. Key portions of the report are worth repeating at some 
length: 


Because most ILCs exist in a holding company structure, they are subjected to risks from 
the holding company and its subsidiaries, including adverse intercompany transactions, 
operations, and reputation risk, similar to those faced by banks and thrifts existing in a 
holding company structure. However, FDIC's authority over the holding companies and 
affiliates of ILCs is not as extensive as the authority that consolidated supervisors have 
over the holding companies and affiliates of banks and thrifts. For example, FDIC's 
authority to examine an affiliate of an insured depository institution exists only to disclose 
the relationship between the depository institution and the affiliate and the effect of that 
relationship on the depository institution. Therefore, any reputation or other risk from an 
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affiliate that has no relationship with the ILC could go undetected. In contrast, consolidated 
supervisors, subject to functional regulation restrictions, generally are able to examine a 
nonbank affiliate of a bank or thrift in a holding company regardless of whether the affiliate 
has a relationship with the bank. FDIC officials told us that with its examination authority, 
as well as its abilities to impose conditions on or enter into agreements with an ILC holding 
company in connection with an application for federal deposit insurance, terminate an 
ILC's deposit insurance, enter into agreements during the acquisition of an insured entity, 
and take enforcement measures, FDIC can protect an ILC from the risks arising from being 
in a holding company as effectively as with the consolidated supervision approach. 
However, we found that, with respect to the holding company, these authorities are limited 
to particular sets of circumstances and are less extensive than those possessed by 
consolidated supervisors of bank and thrift holding companies. As a result, FDIC's 
authority is not equivalent to consolidated supervision of the holding company. 


As a result of their authority, consolidated supervisors take a systemic approach to 
supervising depository institution holding companies and their nonbank subsidiaries. 
Consolidated supervisors may assess lines of business, such as risk management, 
internal control, IT, and internal audit across the holding company structure in order to 
determine the risk these operations may pose to the insured institution. These authorities 
enable consolidated supervisors to determine whether holding companies that own or 
control insured depository institutions, as well as holding company nonbank subsidiaries, 
are operating in a safe and sound manner so that their financial condition does not 
threaten the viability of their affiliated depository institutions. Thus, consolidated 
supervisors can examine a holding company subsidiary to determine whether its size, 
condition, or activities could have a materially adverse effect on the safety and soundness 
of the bank even if there is no direct relationship between the two entities. Although the 
[Federal Reserve] Board's and OTS's examination authorities are subject to some 
limitations, as previously noted, both the Board and OTS maintained that these limitations 
do not restrict the supervisors' ability to detect and assess risks to an insured depository 
institution's safety and soundness that could arise solely because of its affiliations within 
the holding company.^ 

As I have indicated, in addition to preventing new commercial ownership of ILCs, 

H.R. 698 would address these supervisory issues. It merits rapid Congressional 

action. 


Conclusion 

It has now become urgent that Congress enact comprehensive reform legislation 
to address the ILC loophole. This issue has gone well beyond the interests of a 
few companies in a handful of states. What Congress grandfathered 20 years 
ago as a narrow exception to the separation of banking and commerce and 
consolidated holding company supervision threatens to quickly become a way for 
the nation’s retail and industrial firms to enter into full service banking. There are 
still a number of applications for ILC charters or acquisitions pending today. 


GAO report number GAO-05-621, 'Industrial Loan Corporations: Recent Asset Growth and 
Commercial Interest Highlight Differences in Regulatory Authority,' September 22, 2005. 
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More will almost certainly be filed unless Congress closes the loophole. The 
financial system’s safety and soundness, integrity, and ability to serve local 
communities and small businesses are all at great risk. Fortunately, Congress 
has before it a strong legislative proposal that will effectively address these risks. 
But the clock is ticking down towards the end of the FDIC moratorium. ICBA 
urges Congress to take prompt and positive action. 
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March 21, 2007 

The Honorable Nancy Pelosi 
Speaker 

U.S. House of Representatives 
H-232 The Capitol 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Speaker Pelosi: 

The undersigned state banking organizations support the Industrial Bank Holding Company 
Act of 2007 (HR- 698). This legislation would maintain the separation of banking and 
commerce by preventing commercial firms from acquiring or establishing industrial loan 
companies (ILQ). It would also provide for regulation and supervision of ILC holding 
companies by the FDIC This legislation is necessary to ensure equitable financial 
regulation, protect consumers and small businesses from conflicts of interest, and maintain 
the safety and soundness of the nation’s financial system. 

Sincerely, 

Alabama Bankers Association 

Alaska Bankers Association 

Arizona Bankers Association 

Arkansas Bankers Association 

Arkansas Community Bankers Association 

Bank Holding Company Association 

Bluegrass Bankers Association 

California Bankers Association 

California Independent Bankets 

Colorado Bankers Association 

Community Bankers Association of Alabama 

Community Bankets Association of Georgia 

Community Bankers Association of Illinois 

Community Bankers Association of Kansas 

Community Bankers Association of New Hampshire 

Community Bankers Association of Ohio 

Community Bankets Association of Oklahoma 

Community Bankets of Wisconsin 

Connecticut Bankers Association 

Connecticut Community Bankets Association 

Delaware Bankers Association 

Florida Bankets Association 

Georgia Bankers Association 

Heartland Community Bankers Association 

Idaho Bankers Association 

Illinois Bankets Association 

Illinois League of Financial Institutions 

Independent Bankers Association of New York State 

Independent Bankers Association of Texas 

Independent Bankers of Colorado 
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Independent Banks of South Carolina 

Independent Community Bankers Association of New Mexico 

Independent Community Bankers of kfaine 

Independent Community Bankers of Minnesota 

Independent Community Bankers of South Dakota 

Independent Community Banks of North Dakota 

Indiana Bankers Association 

Iowa Bankers Association 

Iowa Independent Bankers 

Iowa’s Community Bankers 

Kansas Bankers Association 

Kentucky Bankers Association 

Louisiana Bankers Association 

Maine Association of Community Banks 

Maine Bankers Association 

Maryland Bankers Association 

Massachusetts Bankers Association 

Massachusetts Independent Bankers Association 

Michigan Association of Community Bankers 

Michigan Bankers Association 

Minnesota Bankers Association 

Mississippi Banken Association 

Missouri Bankers Association 

Missouri Independent Bankers Association 

Montana Bankers Association 

Montana Independent Bankers 

Nebraska Bankers Association 

Nebraska Independent Community Bankers 

Nevada Bankers Association 

New Hampshire Bankers Association 

New Jersey Bankers Association 

New Jersey League of Community Bankers 

New Mexico Bankers Association 

New York Bankers Association 

North Carolina Bankers Association 

North Dakota Bankers Association 

Ohio Bankers League 

Oklahoma Bankers Association 

Oregon Bankers Association 

Pennsylvania Association of Community Bankers 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association 

Puerto Rico Bankers Association 

Rhode Island Bankers Association 

South Carolina Bankers Association 

South Dakota Bankers Association 

Tennessee Bankers Association 

Texas Bankers Association 

Vermont Bankets Association 

Virginia Association of Community Banks 

Virginia Bankers Association 
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Washington Bankers Association 
Washington Financial League 

Washington Independent Community Bankers Association 

West Virginia Association of Community Banks 

West Virginia Bankers Association 

Wisconsin Bankers Association 

Wyoming Bankers Association 
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Testimony of 
Amy Isaacs 
on behalf of 

Americans for Democratic Action 
before the 

House Committee on Financial Services 
April 25, 2007 
Washington, D.C. 

My name is Amy Isaacs. I appreciate the opportunity to testify in my capacity as 
national director of Americans for Democratic Action representing our more than 65,000 
members. 

Unlike my colleagues on this panel, I am not an expert in banking. I am, however, 
a consumer as are the members of my organization and we have deep concerns about the 
impact granting an Industrial Loan Companies charter to any commercial enterprise will 
have on individual consumers and small business. It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
that we endorse HR 698, The Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. 

Although the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 is not specifically 
about Wal-Mart, I will focus the bulk of my remarks on Wal-Mart as perhaps the most 
pernicious example of the problems which can arise when banking and commerce are 
irrevocably intertwined. A bright line between the two must be firmly drawn. 
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We applaud Wal-Mart’s decision not to pursue an ILC charter, if not its reasons. 
We opposed the granting of the charter for a number of reasons which could apply far 
beyond the Wal-Mart example. 

Wal-Mart’s application for a charter to enter the banking business was fraught 
with risk — risk which, in the end, would have been guaranteed by the American 
taxpayer. A bank tied to one of the world’s largest retailers would face unique 
commercial and reputational risks. We believe that the regulatory agencies charged with 
supervising these risks lack the experience or capacity to understand how to evaluate or 
minimize this risk. 

One giant retailer after another has been forced into chapter 1 1 or has disappeared 
altogether because of sudden changes in the commercial environment. K-Mart, 
Woolworth, and Montgomery Ward are all examples of dominant retailers who lost their 
way, have been reorganized or have disappeared. Business models change as do 
consumer preferences. The changes are frequently rapid and unexpected. The federal 
government is not and should not be in the business of understanding the risks of large- 
scale retailing. It should not have to worry about the safety and soundness of a global 
retail business dependent on complex global supply systems. 

For example, if a sudden shift in our trade relations with China should occur, 
Wal-Mart could face serious economic distress. Other business disasters are quite 
possible and each of them has little to do with the traditional process of bank 
examination. The reality is that if the retail operation faces disaster so will the bank. 
Depositors will flee and regulators will be in the business of a rescue. 
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Wal-Mart faces another kind of risk - the risk of social ostracism for its routine 
anti-social behavior, Wal-Mart, despite attempts to sugar coat its image, has an 
established pattern of irresponsible - some might say - unethical practices. It shorts 
employees on health care, it has flouted wage and hour laws, it has been involved in 
multiple cases of alleged discrimination. The company has been accused of using 
undocumented workers and has had a senior executive say he padded his expenses to 
conceal anti-union expenditures. 

Anti-social behavior carries with it the risk of a damaged reputation and with it a 
run on the bank. The government cannot be in the position of insuring against that risk. 
There are many examples of anti-social behavior leading to the demise of financial 
institutions, the late Riggs Bank being just one example. 

The record of Wal-Mart’s anti-social behavior does not provide the picture of a 
company that is anxious to provide public service and meet community needs. It is the 
record of a company that could, as the result of some unforeseen incident, be the subject 
of public outrage when the outrage becomes public. 

We are deeply concerned that Wal-Mart and other similar commercial enterprises 
will misuse their market power. As state chartered Industrial Loan Companies, the Wal- 
Mart Bank, or any other such entity, would not be subject to the stricter regulations of 
bank-holding companies. In this instance, we believe the world’s largest retailer would 
quickly move to use its position in the market place and its control of prime real estate to 
become one of the largest banks in the United States. 

We are also concerned about issues of privacy. Retailers already work hard to 
gather personal information about their customers. Examples of their efforts include 
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supermarket discount cards which allow the company to keep a record of everything you 
buy and credit card companies which sell information about customers purchasing 
patterns to direct mail marketers. The law allows individuals to opt out, but the law is 
weak indeed. It is bad enough that banks market other financial service products using 
customer information. What will Wal-Mart or others do with their customers’ financial 
information? 1 submit that our imaginations are not adequate to the task of understanding 
the abuses that lie ahead. 

Despite its claim that the Wal-Mart Bank would be used solely to process credit 
card, debit card and electronic check transactions from its retail outlets, it has made clear, 
in the past, its desire to become a full-service commercial bank. In fact, if Wal-Mart had 
been granted an Industrial Loan Company charter, it would have been able to offer 
everything an ordinary bank could: savings accounts, checking accounts, mortgages, and 
a variety of loans for everything from home improvement, to car purchases, to small 
business loans. 

The potential for conflict of interest is obvious. Will Wal-Mart, for example, 
make loans to competitors? Should it have access to credit information about its 
competitors? Throughout its history, Wal-Mart has operated with the goal of dominating 
markets. It works to control competition in the areas where it operates. The result has 
been the extinction of many long-term community small businesses. There is no reason 
to believe that Wal-Mart’s proposed foray into the banking industry would have been 
held to a different standard. In such instances, consumer protections would need to be 
stringent. 
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On March 15, 2006 Utah Governor John Huntsman, Jr, signed into law a bill that 
will allow lenders to protect themselves against class action suits in Utah and elsewhere. 
This bill appears to be an effort to make the Utah charter even more favorable for a bank 
that is likely to draw litigation and complaint from customers and employees. An 
institution proposing to meet community needs and provide important financial services 
should not need this kind of protection. 

We reject the view that Wal-Mart is offering services to save customers money on 
transactions. The company, and other similar ones, is not a charity - it is in business to 
make money. Make no mistake; these companies want to use their retail power to muscle 
their way into the financial services industry in a big way. Such companies already offer 
paycheck cashing, money order purchases, money transfers, on-line credit reports and 
check printing. Wal-Mart has an entire subsidiary to promote and coordinate its financial 
services and leases space in many of its stores to other banks. Had it been granted a 
charter, it would have used its power to muscle past community banks and credit unions 
which really do care about their own communities. 

Among the seven factors the law requires be considered in accepting an 
application for an ILC charter is “the convenience and needs of the community to be 
served.” Mixing retail commerce and banking would make it impossible to meet that 
standard. The conflict of interest and the push for market dominance argue against a 
charter serving any need or convenience other than the retailers’. Existing institutions 
leasing space in a Wal-Mart or other similar store could just as easily serve the 
customers. Today, many banks have arrangements with supermarket chains. These bank 
branches meet the needs of customers and the needs of the community. 
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Another of those seven factors is “The general character and fitness of the 
management of the depository institution.” By any objective review, Wal-Mart fails to 
meet that standard, There are many examples: 

• Wal-Mart has proven its own inability to maintain accountability. They 
claim that their former Vice Chair Thomas Coughlin “misappropriated 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in corporate assets to pay for personal 
expenditures ranging from the petty to the extravagant.” Coughlin 
subordinates have been implicated as well. Coughlin’s defense is that he 
submitted false invoices to obtain reimbursement for secret anti-union 
activities which, if true, is in itself a serious violation of the federal labor 
law. Although Wal-Mart has submitted the case to a federal grand jury for 
investigation, it also fired the vice president who reported Coughlin’s 
actions bringing into serious question its application of whistleblower 
protections. 

• In addition, Wal-Mart repeatedly has been found systematically to hire 
undocumented workers. The federal government says they have wiretaps 
showing that Wal-Mart executive knew their company was using illegal 
workers and Wal-Mart was forced to pay an $11 million settlement to 
avoid prosecution. In an ironic twist, many of these workers were 
nightshiflt janitors who subsequently sued Wal-Mart alleging that the 
company knowingly coordinated their exploitation. Some of the plaintiffs 
earned a mere $325 for 60-hour weeks. Included in the lawsuit are 
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charges that Wal-Mart locked the janitors in stores overnight (a violation 
of safety laws) and sometimes refused to pay them at all. 

• Over the years, Wal-Mart’s record on discrimination has been appalling. 
The EEOC, in 1997 brought and won four cases involving race, gender 
and disability discrimination. Court records indicate Wal-Mart turns a 
blind eye to instances of sexual harassment. A suit was brought seeking 
class action status on behalf of more than 100 African American truck 
drivers denied employment by Wal-Mart. Yet, this is the same company 
applying for an ILC in a state which just enacted a law forbidding class 
action suits against lenders. 

• Similarly, Wal-Mart is the nation’s largest employer of women but it is 
falling far behind in promoting women. A committee to promote diversity 
was formed in 1998 but, subsequently, was disbanded with none of its 
recommendations implemented. In 2001, a class action suit was filed 
against Wal-Mart in California claiming gender discrimination in pay and 
promotion. The lawsuit, which began with six women, expanded to 
include as many as 1.6 million current and former female employees. 
Patterns of discrimination in promotion and pay were found in all regions 
where Wal-Mart operates. 

• Further areas of concern, include repeated instances of violating child 
labor laws, wage and hour violations, and a combative approach to worker 
compensation claims that resulted in the state of Washington ordering the 
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company to relinquish control of its workers’ compensation claims 
handling. 

By any measurable standard, “The general character and fitness of the 
management of the depository institution” should have been found wanting and resulted 
in the rejection of Wal-Mart’s application for an ILC charter bank. Wal-Mart clearly saw 
the handwriting on the wall when it withdrew its application. But, until and unless, the 
Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 is enacted and signed into law, we cannot 
be guaranteed that a Wal-Mart type problem or similar problem will not recur with a less 
auspicious outcome. 

Americans for Democratic Action is an organization which stands for liberal 
values. We see bank regulation as an area where true conservative values should prevail. 
By granting a charter, and with it deposit insurance, the government should not be taking 
the risk of regulating a business it does not understand. It should not insure depositors 
against a corporation’s anti-social behavior and the attendant reputational risk. It should 
leave banking to real bankers. 

For these and other reasons, Americans for Democratic Action strongly urges you 
the passage of H.R. 698. Thank you for your consideration. 

Amy Isaacs, National Director 
Americans for Democratic Action 
1625 K Street, N.W. 

Suite 210 

Wasliington, D.C. 20006 

202/785-5980 

afisaacs@adaction.org 
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Chairman Frank, Ranking Member Bachus, and members of the Committee, I am pleased 
to appear today to provide the views of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
on industrial loan companies (E,Cs) and H.R. 698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 
2007. The Board commends the Committee for holding this hearing and for considering ways of 
addressing the important public policy implications raised by the special exception for ILCs in 
federal law. ILCs are state-chartered banks that have virtually all of the powers and privileges of 
other insured commercial banks, including the protections of the federal safety net-deposit 
insurance and access to the Federal Reserve’s discount window and payments system. 
Nonetheless, ILCs operate under a special exception to the federal Bank Holding Company Act 
(BHC Act). This special exception allows any type of firm, including a commercial firm or 
foreign bank, to acquire and operate an ILC chartered in one of a handful of states without 
complying with the standards that Congress has established for bank holding companies to 
maintain the separation of banking and commerce and to protect insured banks, the federal safety 
net and, ultimately, the taxpayer. 

We believe it is critical for Congress to consider and address the important public policy 
implications raised by the ILC exception, particularly in light of the dramatic recent growth and 
potential future expansion of banks operating under this special exception. If left unchecked, this 
recent and potential future growth of firms operating under the exception threatens to undermine 
the decisions that Congress has made concerning the separation of banking and commerce in the 
American economy and the proper supervisory framework for companies that own a federally 
insured bank. The ILC exception also creates an unlevel competitive playing field by allowing 
both financial and commercial firms to own an insured bank but avoid the prudential limitations. 
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supervisory framework and restrictions on affiliations that apply to corporate owners of other 
insured banks. 

The Board appreciates the steps that the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
recently has taken regarding BLCs. These include extending the temporary moratorium on the 
acquisition of ILCs by commercial firms and seeking ways to help address the supervisory gaps 
caused by the ILC exception. However, only Congress ean craft a solution that addresses the fuU 
range of issues created by the ILC exception in current law in a permanent, comprehensive and 
equitable manner. Your decisions on these matters, whether by action or inaction, also will 
influence the structure, soundness and resilieney of our financial system and economy. As I will 
discuss, the Board believes the best way to prevent this exception from further undermining the 
general policies that Congress has established and further promoting competitive and regulatory 
imbalances within the banking system is to close the loophole in current law going forward. 

This is precisely the approach that Congress has taken on previous occasions when earlier 
loopholes began to be used in unintended and potentially damaging ways. H.R. 698 would 
narrow, but not close, this loophole. 

The ILC Exception and Its Origins 

The BHC Act, originally enacted in 1956, provides a federal framework for the 
supervision and regulation of companies that own or control a bank and their affiliates. This 
comprehensive framework is intended to help protect the safety and soundness of corporately 
controlled banks that have access to the federal safety net and to maintain the general separation 
of banking and commerce in the United States. It does so principally in two ways. First, the act 
provides for all bank holding companies, including financial holding companies formed under 
the Gramm-Leach-BIiley Act (GLB Act), to be supervised on a consobdated or group-wide basis 
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by the Federal Reserve. And second, the act prevents bank holding companies from engaging in 
general commercial activities and allows bank holding companies that qualify as financial 
holding companies to engage only in those activities that Congress or the Board (in consultation 
with the Treasury Department, in certain cases) has determined to be financial in nature or 
incidental or complementary to a financial activity.' 

The ILC exception allows a company to acquire an insured bank chartered in one of a 
handful of states— principally Utah and California— without becoming a bank holding company 
under the BHC Act and without abiding by the supervisory and regulatory framework 
established under that act. Ironically, the special exception for ILCs was enacted in 1987 as part 
of a broader legislative package designed to close an earlier loophole— the so-called nonbank 
bank loophole-that increasingly was being exploited by large commercial and financial firms to 
evade the nonbanking restrictions and consolidated supervisory requirements of the BHC Act. In 
1987, Congress acted affirmatively to close this loophole by passing the Competitive Equality 
Banking Act (CEBA). That act expanded the definition of “bank” in the BHC Act to include 
any FDIC-insured bank (regardless of the activities it conducts) and any banking Institution 
that both offers transaction accounts and makes commercial loans (regardless of whether it is 
FDIC-insured). Importantly, the act also provided that, subject to certain limited exceptions, any 
company that acquired an institution meeting this expanded definition of “bank” would be 
subject to the same activity restrictions and supervisory and regulatory framework as other bank 
holding companies, including the prohibition on engaging in commercial activities. 


Bank holding companies that do not quality to he a financial holding company under the GLB Act are permitted 
to engage in a smaller range of activities that have been found to be “closely related to banking.” 
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One of the exceptions adopted in CEBA was for ILCs chartered in those few states that, 
as of March 5, 1987, had in effect or under legislative consideration a law requiring ILCs to have 
FDIC insurance. At the time, the size, nature and powers of ILCs were quite restricted. ILCs 
were first established in the early 1900s to make small loans to industrial workers. For many 
years, they were not generally permitted to accept deposits or obtain FDIC insurance. In fact, at 
the time CEBA was enacted, most ILCs were small, locally owned institutions that had only 
limited deposit-taking and lending powers under state law. As of year-end 1987, the largest ILC 
had assets of approximately $410 million and the average asset size of all ILCs was less than 
$45 million. The relevant states also were not actively chartering new ILCs. At the time CEBA 
was enacted, for example, Utah had only eleven state-chartered ILCs and had a moratorium on 
the chartering of new ILCs. Moreover, interstate banking restrictions and technological 
limitations made it difficult for institutions chartered in a grandfathered state to operate a retail 
banking business regionally or nationally. 

Changing Character and Nature of ILCs 

What was once an exception with limited and local reach has now become the avenue 
through which large national and international financial and commercial firms have acquired a 
federally insured bank and gained access to the federal safety net. Indeed, dramatic changes 
have occurred with ELCs in recent years that have made ILCs virtually indistinguishable from 
other commercial banks. For example, in 1997, Utah lifted its moratorium on the chartering of 
new ILCs, allowed ILCs to call themselves banks, and authorized ILCs to exercise virtually all 
of the powers of state-chartered commercial banks. Since that time, Utah also has begun to 
charter new ILCs and to promote them as a method for companies to acquire a federally insured 
bank while avoiding the requirements of federal supervision and regulation under the BHC Act. 
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As a result of these and other changes, the aggregate amount of assets and deposits held 
by all ILCs operating under this exception increased substantially just in the nine years between 
1997 and 2006, with assets increasing by more than 750 percent (from $25. 1 billion to 
$212.8 billion) and deposits increasing by more than KKK) percent (from $1 1.7 biUion to 
$146.7 billion). In fact, in 2006 alone, the assets and deposits of ILCs increased by $62.7 billion 
and $38.8 billion, respectively. The number of Utah-chartered ILCs also has doubled since 
1997, while declining in the few other states permitted to charter exempt DLCs. 

The nature and size of individual ILCs and their parent companies also has changed 
dramatically in recent years. While the largest ILC in 1987 had assets of approximately 
$410 million, the largest ILC today has more than $67 billion in assets and more than $54 billion 
in deposits, making it among the twenty largest insured banks in the United States in terms of 
deposits. An additional twelve ILCs each have more than $1 billion in deposits. And, far from 
being locally owned and focused on small-dollar consumer loans, many today are controlled by 
large, internationally active companies and are used to support various aspects of these 
organizations’ complex business plans and operations. 

While the growth of ILCs and diversity of ownership in recent years ate impressive, it 
also is important to keep in mind that the exception currently is open-ended and subject to very 
few statutory restrictions. Although only a handful of states have the ability to charter exempt 
ILCs, there is no limit on the number of exempt ILCs that these states may charter, and the FDIC 
currently has several applications pending to establish new ILCs or to acquire existing ones. 

Moreover, federal law places no limit on how large an ILC may become and only limited 
restrictions on the types of activities that an ILC may conduct. For example, ILCs may operate 
under the exception so long as they do not accept demand deposits that the depositor may 
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withdraw by check or similar means for payment to third parties. Nevertheless, some ILCs 
engage in retail banking activities by offering retail customers negotiable order of withdrawal 
(NOW) accounts— transaction accounts that are functionally indistinguishable from demand 
deposit accounts. In addition, federal law allows new or existing ILCs of any size to collect 
FDIC-insured savings or time deposits from institutional or retail customers and offer the full 
range of other banking services, including commercial, mortgage, credit card, and consumer 
loans; cash management services; trust services; and payment-related services, such as Fedwire, 
automated clearinghouse (ACH) and check-clearing services. Moreover, federal law permits 
ILCs to branch across state lines to the same extent as other types of insured banks. And, due to 
advances in telecommunications and information technology, some ILCs now conduct their 
activities throughout the United States-without physical branches— through the Internet or 
through arrangements with affiliated or unaffliiated entities. 

Public Policy Implications of the Exception 

Without action, further expansion of banks operating under this exception threatens to 
undermine several fundamental policies that Congress has established and reaffirmed governing 
the structure, supervision and regulation of the financial system. The ILC exception also fosters 
an unfair and unlevel competitive and regulatory playing field by allowing firms that acquire an 
insured ILC in a handful of states to operate outside the activity restrictions, consolidated 
supervision and regulatory framework that apply to other community-based, regional and 
diversified organizations that own a bank. Addressing these matters wiU only become more 
difficult if additional companies are permitted to acquire ILCs and operate under a different 
supervisory and regulatory regime than the owners of other insured banks. Let me discuss these 
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points in more detail and comment on how these matters would be addressed under H.R. 698, the 
Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007, as introduced. 

Bank Afliliations with Commercial Entities. For many years. Congress has sought to 
maintain the general separation of banking and commerce in the United States and has acted 
affirmatively to close loopholes that create significant breaches in the waU between banking and 
commerce. For example, one of the primary reasons for enactment of the BHC Act in 1956, and 
its expansion in 1970 to covet companies that control only a single bank, was to help prevent and 
restrain combinations of banking and commercial firms under the auspices of a single holding 
company. And, as noted earlier, when the nonbank bank loophole threatened to undermine the 
separation of banking and commerce. Congress acted in 1987 to close that loophole. 

In doing so. Congress was motivated by several concerns. One concern was that 
allowing the mixing of banking and commerce might, in effect, lead to an extension of the 
federal safety net to commercial affiliates and make insured banks susceptible to the reputational, 
operational and financial risks of their commercial affiliates. Congress also expressed concern 
that banks affiliated with commercial firms may be less willing to provide credit to the 
competitors of their commercial affiliates or may provide credit to their commercial affiliates at 
preferential rates or on favorable terms. Moreover, Congress expressed concern that allowing 
banks and commercial firms to affiliate with each other could lead to the concentration of 
economic power in a few very large conglomerates.^ 

Congress reaffirmed its desire to maintain the general separation of banking and 
commerce as recently as 1999, when it passed the GLB Act. That act closed the unitary-thrift 
loophole, which previously allowed commercial firms to acquire a federally insured savings 


^ See S. Rep. No. tOO-19 (1987); S. Rep. No. 91-1084 (1970); H.R. Rep. No. 84-609 (1955). 
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association. At the same time and after lengthy debate, Congress decided to allow financial 
holding companies to engage in only those activities determined to be financial in nature or 
incidental or complementary to financial activities. 

The ILC exception, however, has allowed several large commercial firms to acquire an 
insured ILC and additional commercial firms currently have ILC acquisition proposals pending 
before the FDIC. H.R. 698 would narrow, but not eliminate, the potential for further mixing of 
banking and commerce through the ILC exception. Importantly, the bill would allow any firm to 
acquire or establish an ILC in the future and derive up to 15 percent of its consolidated annual 
revenues from commercial activities. This 15 percent commercial “basket” is quite sizable and 
potentially would allow new firms that acquire an ILC to have significant commercial holdings. 
A large U.S. financial firm potentially could meet the 15 percent test in H.R. 698 even if it 
owned a commercial company the size of, for example, Kohl’s, U.S. Steel, Waste Management, 
Office Depot or Nike. 

No similar commercial “basket” exists for bank or financial holding companies, which 
generally are prohibited from engaging in commercial activities under the GLB Act. In fact, in 
passing the GLB Act, Congress rejected earlier proposals that would have allowed financial 
holding companies to engage generally in a “basket” of commercial activities or that would have 
allowed commercial firms to acquire a small bank without becoming subject to the BHC Act.^ 

It also is unclear what activities would be considered “commercial” or “financial” for 
ILC owners under H.R. 698. The bill does not define “financial” activities by reference to the 
GLB Act and, thus, would allow the development of a different definition of “financial” 

’ The GLB Act did provide certain nonbanking firms that became a financial holding company after 
November 1999, up to ten years to divest their impermissible commercial holdings if the firm was and remained 
“predominantly financial.” See 12 U.S.C. § 1843(n). All commercial investments held under this authority must be 
divested no later than November 12, 2009. 
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activities than the definition established for financial holding companies in the GLB Act. This 
potentially would allow the owners of ILCs to engage in activities that would be “financial” 
under H.R. 698, but that would be considered commercial under the GLB Act. 

The question of whether to allow firms engaged in commercial activities to own or 
acquire an insured ILC is one that has potentially far-reaching implications for the stmcture and 
soundness of the American economy and financial system. This is especially true because 
pressures likely will build to expand to banking organizations more generally any new policy 
applied to the owners of ILCs. Once permitted, any general mixing of banking and commerce 
also is likely to be difficult to disentangle. We believe it is important that Congress, as it has in 
the past, set the nation’s policies with respect to the proper mixing of banking and commerce and 
consider carefully and deliberately whether any changes to the nation’s policies on this important 
issue should be made. Once these decisions are made, we see no reason to generally exempt the 
owners of insured ILCs from the policies established by Congress: these policies should be 
applied to all owners of fuU-service insured banks. 

Bank Affiliations with Financial Firms. Besides restricting the mixing of banking and 
commerce. Congress also has placed preconditions on the ability of banks to affiliate with firms 
that are purely financial. The GLB Act allows a bank holding company to engage in a broad 
range of financial activities, including securities underwriting, various insurance activities and 
merchant banking, only if the holding company keeps all of its subsidiary depository institutions 
well capitalized and well managed and achieves and maintains at least a satisfactory Community 
Reinvestment Act (CRA) record at all of the company’s subsidiary insured depository 
institutions. These requirements help ensure that banks operating within a diversified financial 
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company remain financially and manageriaUy strong and help meet the credit needs of their 
entire communities, including low- and moderate-income families and communities. 

The ILC exception undermines these requirements by allowing financial firms to own 
and operate an FDIC-insured bank without abiding by the capital, managerial, and CRA 
standards established in the GLB Act. H.R. 698 does not address this significant regulatory 
disparity. 

Consolidated Supervision. The ILC exception also undermines the supervisory 
framework that Congress has established for the corporate owners of insured banks. ILCs are 
regulated and supervised by the FDIC and their chartering state in the same manner as other 
types of state-chartered, nonmember insured banks and the Board has no concerns about the 
adequacy of this existing supervisory framework for ILCs themselves. 

However, due to the special exception in current law, the parent company of an ILC is 
not considered a bank holding company. This creates special supervisory risks because the 
ILC’s parent company and nonbank affiliates may not be subject to supervision on a 
consolidated basis by a federal agency. History demonstrates that financial trouble in one part of 
a business organization can spread, and spread rapidly, to other parts of the organization. Large 
organizations also increasingly operate and manage their businesses on an integrated basis with 
little regard for the corporate boundaries that typically define the jurisdictions of supervisors. 
Risks that cross legal entities and that are managed on a consolidated basis cannot be monitored 
properly through supervision directed at any one, or even several, of the legal entity subdivisions 
within the overall organization. 

It was precisely to deal with these risks to safety and soundness that Congress established 
a consolidated supervisory framework for bank holding companies that includes the 
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Federal Reserve as supervisor of the parent holding company and its nonbank subsidiaries in 
addition to having a federal supervisor for the insured depository institution itself. This 
framework allows the Federal Reserve to understand the financial and managerial strengths and 
risks within the consolidated organization as a whole and gives the supervisor the authority and 
ability to identify and resolve significant management, operational, capital or other deficiencies 
within the overall organization fee/ore they pose a danger to the organization’s subsidiaiy insured 
banks. These benefits help explain why many developed countries, including those of the 
European Union, have adopted consolidated supervision frameworks and why it is becoming the 
preferred approach to supervision worldwide. 

In the United States, the BHC Act has long provided the Federal Reserve broad authority 
to examine a bank holding company (including a financial holding company) and its nonbank 
subsidiaries, whether or not the company or nonbank subsidiary engages in transactions, or has 
relationships, with a depository institution subsidiary."' Pursuant to this authority, the Federal 
Reserve routinely conducts examinations of all large, complex bank holding companies and 
maintains inspection teams on-site at the largest bank holding companies on an ongoing basis. 
These examinations, which are conducted using well-established procedures, manuals and 
systems, allow the Federal Reserve to review the organization’s systems for identifying and 
managing risk across the organization and its various legal entities and to evaluate the overall 
financial strength of the organization. By contrast, the primary federal supervisor of a bank, 
including an ILC, is authorized to examine the parent company and affiliates (other than 


■' In the case of certain functionally regulated subsidiaries of bank holding companies, the BHC Act directs the 
Board to rely to die fullest extent possible on examinations of the subsidiary conducted by the functional regulator 
for the subsidiary, and requires the Board to make certain findings before conducting an independent examination of 
the functionally regulated subsidiary. 12 U.S.C. §l844(c)(2XB). These Umitations also apply to the FDIC and other 
federal banking agencies in the exercise of their more limited examination authority over the nonbank affiliates of an 
insured bank, such as an ILC. See 12 U.S.C. § 183iv. 
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subsidiaries) of the bank only to the extent necessary to disclose the relationship between the 
bank and the parent or affiliate and the effect of the relationship on the bank. 

Using its authority under federal law, the Federal Reserve also has established 
consolidated capital requirements for bank holding companies. These capital requirements help 
ensure that a bank holding company maintains adequate capital to support its group-wide 
activities, does not become excessively leveraged, and is able to serve as a source of strength, not 
weakness, for its subsidiary insured banks. The parent companies of exempt ILCs, however, are 
not subject to the consolidated capital requirements established for bank holding companies and, 
as the FDIC has noted, may have no expectation that they should serve as a source of strength to 
their subsidiary ILC. Indeed, among the factors contributing to the failure of a federally insured 
ILC in 1999 were the unregulated borrowing and weakened capital position of the corporate 
owner of the ILC and the inability of any federal supervisor to ensure that the parent holding 
company remained financially strong. 

Federal law also gives the Federal Reserve broad enforcement authority over bank 
holding companies and their nonbank subsidiaries. This authority includes the ability to stop or 
prevent a bank holding company or nonbank subsidiary from engaging in an unsafe or unsound 
practice in connection with its own business operations, even if those operations are not directly 
connected with the company’s subsidiary banks. On the other hand, the primary federal bank 
supervisor for an ILC may take enforcement action against the parent company or a nonbank 
affiliate of an ILC to address an unsafe or unsound practice only if the practice occurs in the 
conduct of the ILCs business. Thus, unsafe and unsound practices that weaken the parent firm 
of an ILC, such as significant reductions in its capital, increases in its debt or its failure to 
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monitor and address the risks in its nonbanking affiliates, ate generally beyond the scope of the 
enforcement authority of the DLC’s primary federal bank supervisor. 

Consolidated supervisory authority is especially helpful in understanding and, if 
appropriate, requiring mitigation of the risks to the federal safety net when a subsidiary bank is 
closely integrated with, or heavily reliant on, its parent organization. In these situations, the 
subsidiary bank may have no business independent of the bank’s affiliates, and the bank’s loans 
and deposits may be derived or solicited largely through or from affiliates. In addition, the 
subsidiary bank may be substantially or entirely dependent on the parent or its affiliates for 
critical services, such as computer support, treasury operations, accounting, personnel, 
management, and even premises. This appears to be the case at a number of ILCs. For example, 
the FDIC noted in its recent rulemaking that some of the large corporate owners of ILCs tend 
to use these banks in ways that involve “unusual, affiliate-dependent” business plans and data 
show that seven of the ten largest ILCs each have more than $3 billion in assets but fewer than 
seventy-five full-time employees, 

H.R. 698 takes an important step by recognizing that the potential lack of consolidated 
supervision of the parent and nonbank affiliates of an ILC creates special risks that should be 
addressed. The bill currently seeks to address these risks by granting the FDIC new supervisory 
authority for the existing and future corporate owners of ILCs (other than those that are already 
subject to consolidated supervision by a federal banking agency) that is similar to the authority 
that the Federal Reserve has with respect to bank holding companies. The Board strongly 
supports efforts to ensure that the existing corporate owners of ILCs are subject to consolidated 
supervision by a federal agency that has the same tools as the Federal Reserve to help protect the 
safety and soundness of insured banks and the federal safety net that supports those banks. 
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These tools include the ability to ensure that the holding company for an industrial bank acts as a 
source of strength for the bank. As I will discuss later, however, the Board also strongly believes 
that the ILC exception should be closed to new owners of ILCs. 

Foreign Banks. In addition to constructing a consolidated supervisory framework for 
domestic banking organizations. Congress has made this type of supervisory framework a 
prerequisite for foreign banks seeking to acquire a bank in the United States. Following the 
collapse of the Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI)~a foreign bank that lacked a 
single supervisor capable of monitoring its global activities— Congress amended the BHC Act to 
require that foreign banks demonstrate that they are subject to comprehensive supervision on a 
consolidated basis in their home country before acquiring a U.S. bank or establishing a branch, 
agency or commercial lending company subsidiary in the United States. 

The ILC exception, however, allows a foreign bank that is not subject to consolidated 
supervision in its home country to evade this requirement and acquire an FDIC-insured bank 
with broad deposit-taking and lending powers. This gap in current law needs to be addressed. 

Fair Competition and Other Issues. The differences I have just discussed not only 
have safety and soundness consequences, they also have important competitive and structural 
consequences. The exception in current law creates an unlevel playing field among 
organizations that control a bank because it allows the corporate owners of ILCs to operate 
under a substantially different framework than the owners of other insured banks. H.R. 698 
would perpetuate these competitive imbalances by continuing to grant firms that acquire an 
ILC significant advantages not avmlable to the owners of other insured banks, such as the 
authority to engage in commercial activities and the ability to escape the CRA, capital and 
managerial requirements that apply to financial holding companies. These advantages will 
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provide incentives for firms to continue to exploit the exception. These differences also create 
the opportunity for firms to engage in “regulatory arbitrage” and, over time, may lead to shifts in 
the structure and supervision of the financial system and the Federal Reserve’s ability to prevent 
or respond quickly to financial crisis. 

Moving Forward 

The Board believes the best way to address the important current and potential future 
public policy issues raised by the ILC exception is to close— and not just narrow— the loophole 
going forward. This approach recognizes the simple fact that ILCs are insured banks. 
Accordingly, it would require any company that acquires an ILC after a specified date to operate 
subject to the same activity restrictions, regulatory requirements and supervisory framework that 
apply to the corporate owners of other insured banks. This approach builds on and utilizes the 
existing regulatory and supervisory framework that Congress has established, and repeatedly 
reaffirmed, for the corporate owners of banks and creates a level playing field for all firms that 
acquire an insured bank in the future. 

For reasons of fairness, the Board also supports “grandfathering” the limited number of 
firms that currently own an ILC and are not otherwise subject to the BHC Act. Such a 
grandfather provision would allow these firms to continue to engage in activities not permissible 
for bank holding companies. However, to protect the federal safety net and limit the potential for 
grandfathered ILCs to operate in ways clearly at odds with the original exception, the Board 
believes that any grandfathered firm should be subject to consolidated supervision by a federal 
agency and appropriate restrictions. We would be pleased to work with the Committee and its 
members in developing the appropriate restrictions that would apply to the limited set of 
grandfathered firms. 
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This type of coordinated solution— closing the loophole and “grandfathering” existing 
owners-is precisely the type of approach that Congress took in 1970, 1987 and 1999 in closing 
previous exceptions in the banking laws that were undermining the separation of banking and 
commerce and other important public policy objectives. It also is the right approach to fix the 
ILC loophole. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Board’s views on H.R. 698 and on the many 
important issues presented by ILCs. The Board and its staff would be pleased to continue to 
work with the Committee in developing and improving legislative language that appropriately 
addresses the cote public policy issues raised by the ILC exception. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee; 

My name is Marc Lackritz and I am President and CEO of the Securities Industry 
and Financial Markets Association ("SIFMA”).’ I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
today on H.R. 698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007.^ SIFMA has a 
strong interest in issues relating to industrial banks because banks owned by SIFMA 
members hold the largest majority of all industrial bank assets in the United States.® 

Congress passed the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act {“GLBA”) in 1999 to permit the 
widest variety of choices for affiliations between and among securities firms, banks and 
insurance companies. A central objective of GLBA was that each affiliated financial 


’ The Securities Industry and Financial Markets Association brings together the shared interests of more 
than 650 securities firms, banks and asset managers locally and globally through offices in New York, 
Washington D.C., and London. Its associated firm, the Asia Securities Industry and Financial Markets 
Association, is based In Hong Kong. SlFMA's mission is to champion policies and practices that benefit 
investors and issuers, expand and perfect global capital markets, and foster the development of new 
products and services. Fundamental to achieving this mission is earning, inspiring and upholding the 
public's trust in the industry and the markets. (More information about SIFMA is available at 
http://www.sifma.org.) 

^ As a new organization, SlFMA's Board of Directors recently reviewed the Industrial loan bank issue. 

The Board strongly supports the position outlined in the testimony, and noted the Importance of dealing 
over the long-term with certain inconsistencies in the regulation of financial products and services (see 
page 7 for a fuller description). 

^ Insured industrial banks have about $130 billion in assets, which is less than 1.5 percent of total assets 
of all FDIC-insured institutions. Securities firms own the largest industrial banks and, collectively, control 
industrial loan banks that hold more than two thirds of total industry assets and deposits. When combined 
with the assets and deposits of industrial banks owned by other financial services firms, such as 
American Express and Advanta Corp., the financial services sector of the industrial loan bank industry 
comprises over 80 percent of the industry. 
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services entity would be functionally regulated - that is, regulated by the regulator with 
the regulatory expertise and statutory mandate to regulate the activities in which that 
entity engaged. The ability to structure their oprerations optimally within existing law has 
been critical to the success of industrial banks and their owners. Indeed, many of these 
companies are among the most advanced, sophisticated, and competent providers of 
financial services anywhere. For that reason, SIFMA supports the ability of regulated 
securities firms to own industrial banks the way they currently do under existing law. 

H.R. 698 would create a new holding company regime for the owners of 
industrial banks by expanding the existing authority of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (“FDIC”) over the owners of these institutions. Bank and thrift holding 
companies that own industrial banks would be exempted from this regime, presumably 
because they are already subject to holding company oversight by the Federal Reserve 
Board (“FRB”) or the Office of Thrift Supervision (“OTS”). However, the bill fails to 
provide an exemption for industrial bank owners who are regulated as “Consolidated 
Supervised Entities” (“CSEs”) by the Securities and Exchange Commission (“SEC”). 
SIFMA believes it is critical that H.R. 698 be amended to recognize the SEC’s CSE 
regime. Securities firms should be able to continue to charter and operate industrial 
banks without being forced to adjust certain business strategies in order to continue with 
the ILC charter. Congress can address its concerns about allowing industrial or other 
commercial companies to own industrial banks without diminishing securities firms’ 
ability to own these banks. 

Securities Firms’ Ownership of industrial Loan Banks 

Members of the financial services community worked with Congress for decades 
to pass legislation to permit affiliations between and among securities firms, banks and 
insurance companies combined with functional regulation. After years of debate, 
discussion, and numerous failed attempts. Congressional leaders forged a political 
compromise between the relevant industries and Congress finally passed GLBA. GLBA 
gave financial services firms several structural options for affiliating with other firms. 

(1) They can choose to affiliate under a financial services holding company (“FSHC") 
structure regulated by the Federal Reserve Board, and each of the subsidiary financial 
services firms are regulated by their respective functional regulators. (2) Holding 
companies that own securities firms, and operate certain limited-purpose banks, can 
elect to be regulated as investment bank holding companies (“IBHCs”), which are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the SEC. (3) Securities firms and other companies can 
engage in banking activities through industrial loan banks and other special-purpose 
banks (including savings institutions, “non-bank banks,” credit card banks) with 
supervision by the FDIC and state bank regulators. Securities firms that owned a thrift 
were permitted to retain their thrifts, subject to holding company supervision by the 
OTS. 


Although at least one securities firm (Schwab) has elected to organize as a 
FSHC, most of the securities firms that wanted to provide banking services chose to do 
so through their affiliated industrial banks. This is because they cannot own full-service 
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commercial banks without exiting businesses that account for substantial segments of 
their revenues, such as commodities and merchant banking. Many SIFMA members 
consider these activities critical to their clients’ needs and to well-functioning capital 
markets. 

Industrial banks have a remarkably strong record of safety and financial strength. 
Most industrial banks, and all of the industrial banks owned by SIFMA members, are 
based in Utah. About 80 percent of Utah’s bank assets are held in industrial banks and 
most of those are held in banks owned by SIFMA members. These Utah-based 
industrial banks sen/e a nationwide market, conducting more than 95 percent of their 
business out of state. Utah banks are far and away the strongest in the nation with the 
highest aggregate tier 1 capital and return on assets.’’ 

Importantly, no industrial bank in Utah has failed in the last 20 years, even in one 
instance when an industrial bank’s holding company went bankrupt.® In addition, 
industrial banks have an exemplary record of service to their customers and the 
community, with nearly 40 percent of the Utah industrial banks examined by the FDIC 
for compliance with the Community Reinvestment Act receiving “outstanding” ratings. 

Regulation of Industrial Banks and their Owners 

Securities firms with industrial bank subsidiaries are subject to multiple levels of 
supervision. Federally insured industrial banks are subject to state banking supervision, 
FDIC oversight, and all banking laws governing relevant banking activities. Most 
importantly, the FDIC has authority to examine the affairs of any affiliate of any 
depository institution, including its parent company. 

Securities firms’ broker-dealer affiliates are regulated by the SEC, and all of the 
SIFMA member securities firms with industrial bank subsidiaries have elected more 
comprehensive enterprise-wide regulation by the SEC acting as their consolidated 
supervisor. The SEC’s jurisdiction does not limit the concurrent authority of the bank 
regulators. Most of the SIFMA member securities firms that own industrial banks also 
own savings institutions and are regulated at the holding company level as “savings and 
loan holding companies” by the OTS. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation State Profile, September 30, 2006. Utah banks’ aggregate tier 1 
capital was 13.27 percent; the national average is about 10 percent. Tier 1 capital is the sum of common 
stockholders' equity, noncumulative perpetual preferred stock (including any related surplus), and minority 
Interests in consolidated subsidiaries, minus ineligible intangible assets. The Core Capital (Leverage) 
ratio is Tier 1 Capital divided by adjusted average assets, as calculated in accordance with the FDlC's 
Statement of Policy on Risk-Based Capital. Utah banks' return on assets was 2.38 percent; the national 
average was about 1 .3 percent. 

® The collapse in 2002 of a prominent owner of an ILC, Conseco, (or business reasons unrelated to the 
ILC, did not adversely affect its insured ILC. CRS Report RL32767. Industrial Loan Companies/Banks 
and the Separation of Banking and Commerce: Legislative and Regulatory Perspectives, Jan. 3, 2007, p. 
CRS-8. 
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The FDIC’s regulation of the bank and its affiliates, combined with measures to 
strengthen independent control of the bank, has worked well for securities firms, their 
customers and shareholders, and the financial services markets. Tested for 20 years 
on a broad scale and under the normal stresses and market cycles, the FDIC’s 
regulation of industrial banks has proven safe and effective. Industrial banks pose no 
greater safety and soundness risks than other charter types. Very simply, no case has 
been made to require additional constraints on the industrial bank charter beyond those 
imposed on other FDIC-insured institutions. 

SEC’S Holding Company Supervision Program 

The SEC established its CSE framework, in part, to allow major securities firms 
doing business in the European Union (“EU”) to comply with the requirement of the EU’s 
“Financial Conglomerates Directive." That Directive requires that non-EU firms doing 
business in Europe demonstrate that they are subject to a form of consolidated 
supervision by their home regulator that is “equivalent” to that required of their 
European counterparts. A firm failing to meet that test would lose its right to operate in 
the European marketplace - an unacceptable outcome for finns that derive significant 
revenues from Europe. 

As a result, in 2004 the SEC introduced a voluntary consolidated supervision 
regime available to certain U.S. investment banks that were not regulated by the 
Federal Resen/e as bank holding companies.® (Appendix A of this statement includes a 
detailed description of the SEC’s Consolidated Supervised Entity oversight regime).^ 
While the SEC traditionally focused on compliance with the securities laws by a firm’s 
broker-dealer, the CSE framework extends supervision to the broker-dealer’s holding 
company and affiliates, with particular attention to capital adequacy and risk- 
management practices. The option to be regulated as a CSE is available only to certain 
highly capitalized companies; essentially, the primary broker-dealer of each CSE must 
maintain tentative net capital of $5 billion and submit to a number of conditions with 
respect to the holding company and its affiliates.® 

The SEC has examined the five CSEs (with a focus on the unregulated material 
affiliates) and concluded that the firms have generally well developed internal risk 
management controls and are compliant with the CSE rule. The SEC will continue 


' Pel. No. 34-49830 (June 8, 2004), 69 Fed. Reg. 34428 (June 21, 2004). 

^ See also Hearings before the House Subcommittee on Financial Institutions and Consumer Credit, 
September 14, 2006. 

“ Including, but not limited to: computing capital consistent with the CSE Rule, a group-wide internal risk 
management control system, group-wide procedures to detect and prevent money laundering and 
terrorist financing, SEC examinations, providing financial and operational Information, making 
examinations of other regulators available to the SEC, and acknowledging that the SEC can impose 
additional conditions under certain circumstances. 
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regular examinations, and expects "practices will continue to evolve, with CSEs 
remaining among the leaders in industry risk management standards.’’® 

SEC Commissioner Annette Nazareth recently noted that the SEC’s capacity to 
look globally at broker-dealer holding companies has been “dramatically expanded" as a 
result of the CSE program. The CSE approach is “similar to that applied by the banking 
regulators to their most complex holding companies. This convergence of approaches, 
spanning multiple regulatory jurisdictions and national boundaries, has been well 
received by the regulated entities and bodes well for greater convergence of 
approaches in the future.”^® 

The Government Accountability Office (“GAO”), which last week released its 
report on CSEs, found that "the Federal Reserve, OTS, and SEC were generally 
meeting criteria for comprehensive, consolidated supervision.” ” Similarly, SEC 
Chairman Christopher Cox, responding to the GAO report, wrote that, “I am gratified 
that the GAO’s report highlights many broad similarities between the Commission’s 
CSE program and the Federal Reserve’s oversight of bank holding companies, which is 
the obvious model for a program of this type. I am also pleased that the report 
recognizes certain differences between investment banks and commercial banks, and 
that these should be reflected in the holding company supervision provided to each type 
of institution.”’^ 

SIFMA agrees that the CSE regime is robust and comprehensive. Importantly, 
the SEC’s CSE oversight, like the Federal Reserve’s oversight of bank holding 
companies, meets the European Union’s equivalency standard. Similarly, the standards 
used by the SEC for purposes of consolidated regulation closely parallel the standards 
used by the Federal Reserve to assess whether a foreign regulatory regime qualifies as 
consolidated regulation for a foreign bank operating in the United States.’® As such, we 
strongly urge the Committee to recognize the SEC as a consolidated regulator along 
with the Federal Reserve and the OTS in H.R. 698. Specifically, the Committee should 
add industrial bank owners that are regulated as consolidated supervised entities to the 


® Speech by Mary Ann Gadziala, Associate Director, Office of Compiiance and Examinations, SEC, 
before the Annual Regulatory Examination and Compliance Seminar, Institute of International Bankers, 
New York, NY, October 31 , 2006. Available at: 
httD://www.sec.Qov/news/speech/2006fsDch103106maa.htm . 

Speech by SEC Commissioner Annette L, Nazareth before the NABE 2006 Washington Economic 
Policy Conference, March 1 3, 2006, p. 2, Available at 
http://www.sec.oov/news/speech/sDch031 306aln nabe.htm 

” GAO Report 07-154, "Financial Market Regulation: Agencies Engaged in Consolidated Supervision 
Can Strengthen Performance Measurement and Collaboration," U.S. Government Accountability Office, 
March 2007, p. 5. 

GAO Report 07-154, p. 77. 

’’12C.F.R. §211.24(c)(ii). 
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bill’s list of holding companies that are not subject to the new FDIC industrial bank 
holding company oversight. 

This designation is critically important to the operations of many of the largest 
securities firms based in the United States. Failure to recognize the SEC as a 
consolidated regulator in this bill will diminish the agency’s standing as a global 
regulator, particularly when it has already been recognized as such by other 
international regulators. In turn, the direct damage to the international operations of 
U.S.-based securities firms would be significant and long-lasting. As stated previously, 
firms would also be subject to duplicative and unnecessary holding company oversight 
by both the SEC and the FDIC.''' 

Additional Concerns with H.R. 698 

SIFMA is also concerned with the grandfather provision in H.R. 698. All of the 
industrial banks controlled by SIFMA members would be “grandfathered" under the 
provision of the bill that prohibits commercial firms from owning or acquiring industrial 
loan banks. The bill provides that this grandfather is lost in the event of a “change of 
control” of the bank. 

The change of control language was presumably intended to prevent an evasion 
of the new restriction on commercial ownership that might occur if a grandfathered 
industrial bank were acquired by a commercial firm that otherofise would be ineligible to 
own an industrial bank. However, the loss of control language as drafted is far broader. 
Under the bill, grandfather rights could be lost in the event of transactions (such as the 
acquisition of as little as 10 percent of the industrial bank owner’s shares in the open 
market) that did not, in fact, bring about a transfer of ownership or operational control of 
the industrial bank to a commercial entity. 

A loss of the grandfather rights could have serious consequences for a securities 
firm, subjecting it to a “commercial” entity test that might require the divestiture of the 
firm’s industrial bank.'® SIFMA believes that the change of control language must be 


” The SEC recognizes the importance of this designation as well. ‘The [CSE] rule amendments also 
respond to international developments. Affiliates of certain U.S. broker-dealers that conduct business in 
the European Union (“EU”) have stated that they must demonstrate that they are subject to consolidated 
supervision at the ultimate holding company level that is "equivalenf to EU consolidated supervision. 
Commission supervision incorporated into these rule amendments is intended to meet this standard. As 
a result, we believe these amendments will minimize duplicative regulatory burdens on firms that are 
active in the EU as well as in other jurisdictions that may have similar laws.” (Introduction to the SEC’s 
consolidated supervision rules; Federal Register. Vol69, No. 1 18, Monday, June 21, 2004.) 

H.R. 698 defines a “commercial firm” as an entity that derives more than 15 percent of its revenues 
from activities that are not "financial in nature” or “incidental to a financial activity.” For many years, 
securities firms and investment banks have derived revenues from businesses that are not purely 
financial (e.g . commodity trading, energy generation and transmission, real estate development, 
merchant banking), and it is possible that a firm’s non-financial revenues could cross the 15 percent 
ceiling that would require a divestiture of its industrial bank. A company’s gross revenues can fluctuate 
due to modifications in consumer/investor preferences, changes in the business cycle, fluctuations in 
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clarified to ensure that it does not cover transfers of control of an industrial bank to non- 
commercial entities like firms regulated as consolidated supenrised entities by the SEC. 

Comprehensive Review of the Financiai Services Regulatory Structure Needed 

Technological advances, shifting demographic trends, new forms of competition, 
and market innovations have transformed the financial services landscape to the benefit 
of investors, issuers, and the industry. Over the last two decades, capital markets and 
the financial services industry have become truly global, integrated and interconnected. 
In recognition of that trend, many other industrialized countries have consolidated their 
financial regulatory structures to better compete in today’s global financial 
marketplace.’® The United States, however, has not changed its regulatory structure 
substantially. 

As capital markets and financial products continue to evolve, so too must our 
nation’s regulatory structure. The United States needs a regulatory regime that is 
capable of keeping pace with rapid globalization, technological transformations, and 
dynamic market changes. That is why SlFMA’s new Board of Directors unanimously 
agreed that SIFMA should develop a long-term strategy of seeking to harmonize 
financial services regulation and deal with the current asymmetry of regulation of banks 
and broker-dealers. We look fonward to working with financial market participants, 
regulators and legislators to ensure a modern, innovative, globally responsive regulatory 
structure. 

Conclusion 

Industrial banks allow SIFMA member firms to provide much-needed banking 
services to their customers while posing no unusual safety and soundness risk. The 
industrial bank industry - comprised principally of deposits in banks operated by SIFMA 
member firms - has developed into one of the strongest and safest group of banks that 
ever existed. The current model for regulation of the holding companies and affiliates 
has been successful. 

We feel strongly that SIFMA members that own industrial banks and are subject 
to consolidated regulation by the SEC should be exempt from the new FDIC holding 
company oversight regime created by H.R. 698. The SEC is recognized worldwide as a 
consolidated regulator, and its regulatory requirements and procedures were carefully 


interest rates, merger and acquisition activities, and other events not necessariiy controiiable by the bank 
owner. 

Regulatory consolidation has occurred, for example, in the United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Australia. Germany, Japan, and the United Kingdom each have merged their 
regulatory structures into a single agency, while Australia and the Netherlands have consolidated their 
regulatory structures by assigning two of the major objectives of regulation - the safety and soundness of 
institutions and conduct-of-business, which Includes market conduct, market integrity, and some aspects 
of corporate governance - to different regulatory agencies. 
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designed to comply with all standards for effective consolidated regulation in the United 
States and abroad. That stature should be reflected in this bill in order to ensure global 
securities firms are not damaged inadvertently. 

We also urge the Committee to amend the bill’s grandfather provisions to ensure 
that transactions that do not result in operationai control of an industrial bank by a 
commercial firm are not covered. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this important legislation. We look 
forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, the Committee, Congress and regulators to 
ensure our financial services industry retains its preeminent status in the world. 
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Appendix A 

SEC Holding Company Supervision Program Overview 

(Source: http://www.sec.gov/divisions/marketreg/hcsupervision.htm) 

Consolidated Supervised Entities (“CSEs”) 

The Commission supervises certain broker-dealer holding companies on a consolidated basis. In this 
capacity, Commission supervision extends beyond the registered broker-dealer to the unregulated 
affiliates of the broker-dealer and the holding company itself. In supervising these Consolidated 
Supervised Entities ("CSEs"). the Commission focuses on the financial and operational condition of the 
group. The aim is to reduce the likelihood that weakness in the holding company or an unregulated 
affiliate endangers a regulated entity or the broader financial system. Like other consolidated supervisors 
overseeing internationally active institutions, the Commission requires CSEs to compute capital adequacy 
measures consistent with the Basel Standard. 

A broker-dealer becomes a CSE by applying for an exemption from the standard net capital rule, and the 
broker-dealer’s ultimate holding company consenting to group-wide Commission supervision (if it does 
not already have a principal regulator).- 

Under the alternative method for computing capital, contained in new Appendix E to Rule 1 5c3-1 , firms 
with strong internal risk management practices may utilize the mathematical modeling methods they use 
to manage their own business risk, including value-at-risk (“VaR") models and scenario analysis to 
compute deductions from net capital for market risks and exposure modeling to compute deductions for 
credit risks related to over-the-counter derivatives. A broker-dealer calculating net capital adequacy using 
the alternative method must maintain tentative net capital® of at least $1 billion and net capital of at least 
$500 million. Moreover, if the tentative net capital of a broker-dealer using this alternative method fails 
below $5 billion, it must notify the Commission. The Commission then would consider whether to require 
the broker-dealer to take appropriate remedial action. 

As noted above, the associated holding company must consent to a consolidated supervision regime if it 
does not already have a principal regulator. The ultimate holding company must execute a written 
undertaking in which it agrees, among other things, to do the following: 

• Maintain and document an internal risk management control system for the affiliate group; 

• Calculate a group-wide capital adequacy measure consistent with the international standards 
adopted by the Basel Committee on Banking Supervision (“Basel Standards”); 

• Consent to Commission examination of the books and records of the ultimate holding company 
and its affiliates, where those affiliates do not have principal regulators; 

• Regularly report on the financial and operational condition of the holding company, and make 
available to the Commission information about the ultimate holding company or any of its material 
affiliates that is necessary to evaluate financial and operations risks within the ultimate holding 
company and its material affiliates; and 

• Make available examination reports of principal regulators for those affiliates that are not subject 
to Commission examination. 

The ultimate holding company must provide the Commission with monthly, quarterly, and annual reports. 
The reports must include specified consolidated financial and credit risk information, including a 
consolidated balance sheet and income statement audited by a registered public accounting firm; the 
capital adequacy measurement (statements of allowable capital and allowances for market, credit, and 
operational risk); the results of a review by the internal auditor of the risk management and control system 
of the ultimate holding company; and certain reports that the ultimate holding company regularly provides 
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to its senior management to assist in monitoring and managing risk. The ultimate holding company must 
make and keep current records of funding and liouiditv stress tests , the basis for the determination of 
credit risk weights for each counterparty, the basis for the determination of internal credit ratings for each 
counterparty, and a record of the calculations of allowable capital and allowances for market, credit, and 
operational risk. 

These reports will assist the Commission in monitoring the financial condition, the risk management 
control system, and the activities of the affiliate group to detect any events or trends that may adversely 
affect regulated entities or the broader financial system. 

Holding Companies With Principai Regulators 

To avoid duplicative or inconsistent regulation, a reduced set of requirements applies to holding 
companies with principai regulators associated with broker-dealers that seek to apply the alternative 
method of computing net capital. These holding companies must execute a written undertaking in which 
they agree, among other things, to do the following: 

• Make available to the Commission information on controls relevant to the broker-dealer but 
resident in the holding company; 

• Make available to the Commission information about the ultimate holding company or any of its 
material affiliates that is necessary to evaluate financial and operational risks within the ultimate 
holding company and its material affiliates; and 

• Make available to the Commission capital adequacy measurements computed in accordance with 
the standards published by the Basel Committee on Banking Supervision and provided to the 
principal regulator. 

CSE Supervisory Program 

The Commission’s supervisory program with respect to CSEs has four components: 

• First, the SEC staff reviews the application prior to action by the Commission. As part of the 
review, the staff assesses the firm’s financial position, the adequacy of the firm’s internal risk 
management controls, and the mathematical models the firm will use for Internal risk 
management and regulatory capital purposes. The staff also conducts on-site reviews to verify 
the accuracy of the information included in the application, and to assess the adequacy of the 
implementation of the firm’s internal risk management policies and procedures, 

• Second and following approval by the Commission, the SEC staff reviews monthly, quarterly, and 
annual filings containing financial, risk management, and operations data. These reports include 
consolidating financials (which show intercompany transactions that are eliminated during the 
preparation of consolidated financial statements) and risk reports substantially similar to those 
provided to the firm’s senior managers. At least monthly, the holding company files a capital 
calculation made on a consolidated, group-wide basis consistent with the Basel Standards. 

• Third, the SEC staff meets at least monthly with senior risk managers and financial controllers at 
the holding company level to review the packages of risk analytics prepared at the ultimate 
holding company level for the firm’s senior management. The focus is on the performance of the 
risk measurement infrastructure, including statistical models; risk governance issues including 
modifications to and violations of risk limits; and the management of outsized risk exposures. In 
addition, there are quarterly meetings focused on financial results, the management of the firm’s 
balance sheet, and, in particular, the liquidity of the balance sheet. Also on a quarterly basis. 
Commission staff meet with the internal auditor department to discuss implementation of the audit 
program as well as findings and reports that might bear on financial, operational, and risk 
controls. These regular discussions are augmented with focused work on risk management, 
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regulatory capital, and financial reporting issues of topical concern, which in some cases are 
pursued at several firms simultaneously. 

• Fourth, the SEC staff conducts examinations of the books and records of the ultimate holding 
company, the registered broker-dealers (along with staff of the responsible self-regulatory 
organizations), and material affiliates that are not subject to supervision by a principal regulator. 
The examinations focus on the capital calculation and on the adequacy of implementation of the 
firm's documented internal risk management controls. 

At present, five firms are subject to this regime: Bear Stearns, Goldman Sachs, Lehman Brothers, Merrill 
Lynch, and Morgan Stanley. 

Holding Companies With Principal Regulators 

The Commission’s supervisory program with respect to a CSE with a principal regulator is distinct from 
that with respect to a CSE where the Commission has primary consolidated supervision responsibility for 
the holding company. The former relies significantly on the principal regulator to supervise the holding 
company, and thus focuses more narrowly on the broker-dealer. In general, the program in such cases 
consists of four parts, 

• First, the SEC staff reviews the application prior to action by the Commission, as described 
above. 

• Second and following approval, the SEC staff reviews monthly, quarterly, and annual filings 
containing financial, risk management, and operations data. These reports include consolidating 
financials (which show intercompany transactions that are eliminated during the preparation of 
consolidated financial statements) as well as the consolidated capital calculations filed with the 
principal regulator. 

• Third, the SEC staff meets at least semi-annually with senior risk managers to review the 
packages of risk analytics prepared for the firm's senior management. The focus is on the overall 
performance of the risk measurement infrastructure, and especially the mathematical models 
used to compute deductions from net capital in the broker-dealer. 

• Fourth, SEC and self-regulatory organization staff conduct examinations of the books and records 
of the registered broker-dealer. The examinations focus on the capital calculation and on the 
adequacy of implementation of the firm's documented internal risk management controls, some of 
which may be resident in the holding company. 

This overview of the Commission's consolidated supervision program for broker-dealers and affiliates was 
prepared by and represents the views of the staff of the Division of Market Regulation, and does not 
constitute rules, regulations or statements of the Securities and Exchange Commission. For further 
information, contact Michael A. Macchiaroli, Associate Director, Matthew J. Eichner, Assistant Director, or 
Thomas K. McGowan, Assistant Director at (202) 551-5530. 

-The definition of principal regulator contained in the rules encompasses, inter atia, the Federal Reserve 
and foreign supervisory regimes recognized by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(“Federal Reserve”). 

® "Tentative net capital’ is defined in the CSE rutes as net capital before deductions for market and credit 
risk. 
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Good morning. Chairman Frank , Ranking Membor Bachus and members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to share Utah’s view on H.R. 698, The Industrial Bank Holding 
Company Act of 2007 and its adverse effects on the industry. 

I am Edward Leary, Commissioner of Financial Institutions for the State of Utah. I have been 
involved with banking for thirty-three years, first as a community banker, then fifteen years in 
bank examiner positions with the Utah Department and for the last fifteen years as its 
Commissioner. I am pleased to be here today to share my views on H. R. 698, The Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act of 2007, and its adverse effects on the industry. 


UTAH OPPOSES PASSAGE OF H.R. 698 FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS 

The Utah Department of Financial Institutions views H.R. 698 as unnecessary. Utah views 
passage of H.R. 698 as an effort to restrict and restrain state-chartered industrial banking without 
valid safety or soundness concerns or a crisis., In fact in Utah’s view, there is no question of the 
competency of the regulators or of the regulatory regime. There has been no industrial bank 
failure warranting this change in public policy. 

It is tmly ironic that I am here today because of the success of the regulator^ model hbt because 
of the failure of that model. Utah in partnership with the FDIC has built a regulatory model to 
which the financial services markets have reacted favorably. This regulatory model is not a 
system of lax supervision and inadequate enforcement. Utah industrial banks are safe, sound and 
appropriately regulated by both the state which charters them and the FDIC which is the relevant 
federal regulator and deposit insurance provider. 1 am told the articulated threat of the industry 
which warrants passage of this bill is a ''potential" ihceai of misuse of the charter by holding 
companies which are "non-flnancially" oriented. This bill removes a "potential" threat even 
before the threat has materialized or has manifested itself. We should all be clear on the relative 
size of the industry. The industrial bank industiy constitutes 1.8% of total banking assets. This is 
not a systemic crisis that threatens banking. 

An analysis of the numbers as of December 3 1 , 2006, developed by Utah indicates that 
Utah holds 88% of all industrial bank assets. Based upon our knowledge of the industrial bank 
holding companies, we estimate that 86% of Utah industrial bank assets would be considered 
held by "financial" entities and that 14% of Utah industrial bank assets would be considered 
held by "non-financial" entities. 

Utah’s analysis is that seven of Utah’s industrial banks representing 80% of Utah’s assets are 
subject to consolidated federal agency supervision at the holding company level. The federal 
agencies we considered in the consolidated supervised entities are; (1) the Federal Reserve with 
jurisdiction over our 2nd largest bank, (2) the OTS with jurisdiction over our largest, 3''* and 4“’ 
banks among their five charters, and (3) the SEC with jurisdiction over our 6th largest bank. 


The record of the last eighteen months is that no de novo industrial bank charter was approved 
by the FDIC from November 4, 2005 until March 20, 2007. 
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The primary punitive provisions of H. R. 698 target a large retailer that had applied for an 
industrial bank charter. As a result of that application, which was withdrawn, this bill will 
dismantle a Utah banking industry of thirty-one charters and a regulatory structure that has 
matured over twenty years with a record of safe, sound operations to forestall one entity from 
being granted an industrial bank charter. This bill with its provisions that are designed to block 
any and all conceivable ways in which a retailer may employ an industrial bank charter today or 
in the future are disappointingly, anti-competitive and anti-consumer. 

The provisions contained within H.R. 698 are being justified under the pretext of preserving the 
prohibition against the merging of banking and commerce. The broad brush strokes of this bill 
include as collateral damage, large financial arms of entities which have been in the financial 
arena for decades such as DaimlerChrysler, Ford. The former submitted an application for an 
industrial bank charter in May of 2005 and receiving approval by my state a year ago. Now 
under the provisions of this bill will not be allowed to proceed. Another example is the GMAC 
Bank which under the bill’s provisions will not be allowed to amend its business plan without 
risk of losing the charter. This is a tragic and inappropriate outcome when other auto lenders 
have the advantages of a bank charter. 

The supporters of H.R. 698 present the bill as a compromise piece of legislation. I am challenged 
to determine how this bill is a compromise bill when industrial banks do not receive anything or 
have any of the current restrictions on its charter lifted, let alone given the right to issue 
commercial NOW accounts as has previously passed this Committee. 

Again, the provisions of this bill further limit and restrict the ability of industrial banks to 
compete in the marketplace and reduce the charter’s appeal. 

For the record, the application for an industrial bank charter from the large retailer which caused 
all this damage was NOT accepted as complete by the Utah Department. 

As a state regulator, what is most dis^pointing to observe is that while this Committee is 
aggressively moving H.R. 698, a bill which restricts and limits the one segment of state- 
chartered, federally insured banking that could be identified today as innovative and creative in 
the delivery of financial services to consumers and businesses, a historical tenet of state- 
chartered banking; Congress has not taken seriously the threat to state banking of the broad 
federal preemption of state laws by the Comptroller’s Office. The states have been pleading for 
Congressional help in preserving dual banking. Many state commissioners believe that without 
Congressional intervention, the diminishing assets under state-charter will eventually render the 
state banking system irrelevant. 

Utah notes that all should keep in perspective that industrial banking is approximately 1.8% of 
banking assets even with its growth during the last twenty years. This is not an industry which 
threatens the safety and soundness of banking. The regulatory model is not a “parallel” bank 
regulatory system in that 80% of Utah assets are subject to federal agency oversight at the 
holding company level. 
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UTAH INDUSTRJAl. BANKS 


As of December 31, 2006, all of the nation’s 58 operating industrial banks represented a very 
small .7% component of the 8,681 total insured banks and savings banks. Nationally, industrial 
banks also represented a very small $213 billion of the $1 1.9 trillion of the insured bank and 
savings bank total assets or 1.8%. 

Looking specifically at Utah industrial banks for the year ending December 3 1 , 2006, Utah had 
32 operating charters holding $186.2 billion in total assets. Thus, Utah holds 88% of all 
industrial bank assets. Utah industrial banks represent only 1.6 % of the insured bank and 
savings bank total assets and 1.7% of total deposits with $132 billion of the $7.8 trillion in total 
insured bank and savings bank deposits. Currently there are 3 1 operating industrial bank 
charters as Volvo Commercial Credit was converted to a commercial bank charter and sold to 
NHB Holdings which commenced operations on January 16, 2007. (See Appendix -1) The 
foregoing percentages were determined by the Utah Department of Financial Institutions based 
upon numbers derived from the FDIC database as of December 31, 2006. 

The statement has been made that there has been a “stampede" to the industrial bank charter. An 
analysis of the number of charters over the last twenty years will show that there has been on 
average an increase of one charter per year. (See Appendix - 2) 


OWNERSHIP OF UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

As of December 3 1 , 2006, the Utah Department's, non-determinative and non-binding analysis 
using the provisions of H. R. 698 is listed in Appendix -3. The Utah Department’s analysis 
based upon knowledge of the industrial bank holding companies is that 86% of Utah’s industrial 
bank assets would be considered held by ‘yinancia/’’ entities. 

As of December 3 1, 2006, the Utah Department’s, non-determinative and non-binding analysis 
using the provisions of H. R. 698 is listed in Appendix - 4. The Utah Department’s analysis 
based upon knowledge of the industrial bank holding company is that 14% of Utah’s industrial 
bank assets would be considered held by “non-financial " entities. 

The increase in Utah industrial bank “non-financiar assets since the July 12, 2006 hearing 
before the Financial Institutions Subcormnittee when Utah indicated that approximately 7% of 
industry assets were held in “non-financialfy"’ owned industrial banks is largely attributable to 
Utah and FDIC’s approval of the General Motors application to sell a 49% interest in GMAC. 
GMAC held a Utah industrial bank, the GMAC Automotive Bank. The FDIC granted an 
exception to its six-month moratorium on industrial bank applications and approved the sale and 
subsequent merger, which resulted in $16.3 billion in additional mortgage assets coming to the 
Utah industrial bank. The renamed GMAC Bank is considered a "non-financial ” Utah industrial 
bank. 
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The Utah Department’s analysis of those Utah industrial banks with a Consolidated Federal 
Agency supervising the holding company is listed in Appendix - 5. The Utah Department’s 
analysis is that seven entities holding 80% of all Utah industrial bank assets are currently subject 
to a Consolidated Federal Agency Supervisor at the holding company level. 


UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANK APPLICATIONS’ STATUS 


The Utah Department has received and/or approved the following industrial bank applications on 
the dates indicated. 

Applications tentatively Considered "Financial” 


Name of 

Date 

Date 

Date Utah 

Institution 

Received 

Accented 

Anoroved 

Comdata Bank 

8/18/2003 

9/25/2003 

12/19/2003 

CapitalSource Bank 

6/13/2005 

8/16/2005 

12/20/2005 

Marlin Business Bank 

10/6/2006 

1/10/2006 

Pending 

ARCUS Financial Bank 

2/2/2007 

Pending 



Comdata Bank - plans to offer a "Fleet Card" and a "Business Link Card. " The Utah 
Department has reviewed and extended its approval upon application to do so every six months 
after the lapse of the original one year conditional approval. The Utah Department has done this 
for the last three years awaiting FDIC’s approval. 

CapitalSource Bank - asset-based loans to commercial borrowers. The Utah Department has 
reviewed and extended its approval upon application to do so awaiting FDIC’s approval. 

Marlin Business Bank - small ticket commercial ieases/loans. The Utah Department has not 
approved this application and will not continue the process until indication is received that the 
FDIC will approve. 

ARCUS Financial Bank - an application filed after the FDIC armounced it would consider 
applications from "financial'’ entities. The parent company is WellPoint, a health care provider. 
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Applications Considered “Non-Finandal” 


Name of 

Institution 

Date 

Received 

Date 

Accented 

Date Utah 
Annroved 

DaimlerChrysler 

5/23/2005 

7/6/2005 

4/6/2006 

Wal-Mart Bank 

7/18/2005 

(Withdrawn) 


American Pioneer 

12/2/2005 

2/13/2006 


Home Depot 

5/8/2006 

Pending 


Ford Motor Credit 

9/22/2006 

Pending 



DaimlerChryslcr Bank - auto financing. The Utah Department has placed the application into 
an "inactive status.” The Utah Department will consider an extension request from the applicant. 
FDIC has announced it will not process the application due to a one year moratorium on 
applications from "non-flnanciat" parent companies of industrial banks. 

Wal-Mart Bank - card processing. The Utah Department did not accept the application as 
complete. The Utah Department placed the application into an "inactive status. " The 
applicant announced on March 16, 2007 that the application would be withdrawn. 

American Pioneer Bank - asset-based loans to commercial borrowers, which represent a joint 
venture between Cargill and Firstcity Financial. The Utah Department has accepted the 
application as complete but placed the application into an "inactive status " with the FDIC 
announcement that it will not process due to a one year moratorium on "non-financial" 
applications. 

Home Depot - consumer loans. The Utah Department has not accepted the application for a 
change of control of EnerBank as complete. The Utah Department has placed the application 
into an “muc/ive status.” 

Ford Motor Credit - auto financing. The Utah Department has not accepted the application as 
complete. The Utah Department has placed the application into an "inactive status. ” 

Four points should be emphasized. 

1. Until March 20, 2007, the last de novo Utah industrial bank application approved by the 
FDIC was LCA Bank on November 4, 2005, eighteen months ago. 

2. While the Wal-Mart Bank application had been accepted as complete by the FDIC, it was 
never accepted as complete by the Utah Department. The applicant aimounced on March 
16, 2007 that the application would be withdrawn. 
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3. A number of applications are received by the Utah Department which do not survive the 
approval process. Applications received by the Utah Department do not equate to 
applications approved. There is a robust application review and scrutiny of the character 
of the applicant, the expertise and experience of proposed management and directors, the 
assumptions and soundness of its proposed business plans, and the adequacy of its capital 
in relation to the business plans among many other items, which results in many 
applications being culled during the process. 

4. Finally, the FDIC must independently approve deposit insurance for the applicants. A 
review of the foregoing will demonstrate that there is a robust review process where Utah 
has conditionally granted charter approvals on three applications but have not been 
approved by the FDIC. 


STATE CHARTER OPTION 


As we all know, banking is integral to the fabric of economic life for all of us. Since the 
founding of this nation, states have chartered, regulated and supervised banking. The choice of 
charter remains a vital component of the check and balances of the dual banking system. State- 
chartered institutions in attempting to survive and meet the needs of their communities have 
fostered creativity and experimentation. The state-chartered institutions can innovate in a 
controlled environment that limits systemic risks. If a product, service, delivery mechanism or 
charter is fundamentally unsafe or unsound then those weaknesses maybe exposed. 

Today largely as a result of federal preemption the states are losing assets and state-chartered 
depository institutions are becoming a less viable and appealing charter. 

The following numbers illustrate the dramatic shift in percentage of assets by chartering agency. 


Date 

State 

occ 

OTS 

12/31/1995 

41% 

45% 

14% 

12/31/2000 

42% 

46% 

12% 

12/31/2001 

41% 

46% 

12% 

12/31/2002 

42% 

46% 

12% 

12/31/2003 

41% 

47% 

12% 

12/31/2004 

31% 

55% 

13% 

12/312005 

31% 

55% 

14% 

12/31/2006 

30% 

57% 

12% 


Another foundation of the dual banking system is the ability to freely choose the supervisory 
structure under which the insured entity operates. This foundation contributes to a competition in 
excellence among financial institution regulators. It is therefore vital that there is more than one 
approach to the regulation and supervision of financial institutions. 
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In today’s environment of decreasing assets in state-chartered institutions, industrial banks are 
experiencing asset growth. Why? Because of the innovations in customer service and delivery 
of financial products to targeted segments that consumers have responded to very well. Based 
upon Utah’s history and experience in chartering and regulating industrial banks, my view and 
statement is that industrial banks are the embodiment of what is right and proper in the dual 
banking system. 

The irony is that while many profess belief in the Dual Banking System and are staunch 
supporters of its merits in providing safe, sound banks with competitively priced financial 
services and products to consumers and businesses; we are here today to discuss H.R. 698, a bill 
that restricts and limits a state-chartered, federally insured banking industry that I believe 
embodies real innovation and creativity in the delivery of banking services. At a time when 
Congress has not taken seriously the threat of federal preemption of state laws by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to the state banking component of the dual banking system and 
states are clamoring for help in preserving dual banking. The action of this Committee is to 
further restrict a State-chartered entity, namely, the industrial banks. 

A statement from the former Federal Reserve Chairman, Alan Greenspan, is an appropriate 
ending to this section. 

“A system in which banks have choices, and in regulations that result from the give and 

take involving more than one agency, stands abetter chance of avoiding the extremes of 

Supervision." (No Single Regulator for Banks, Wall Street Journal, December 15, 1993.) 


WHAT THE PUBLIC POLICY DEBATE SHOULD BE 

For the subcommittee hearing last July 12, 2006 on the industrial bank issue I entitled this 
section, “What The Public Policy Debate Should Be.” It still seems like the appropriate title. 

As previously stated, the fact that the committee is having this hearing today reflects the reality 
that Utah’s chartering and regulating of the industrial banks has been commensurate to the risk. 
Utah, in partnership with the FDIC, has jointly created a supervisory model for industrial banks 
that has evolved and will likely continue to evolve, but through twenty years of everyday 
application, it has worked, in that no Utah industrial bank has failed. 

My belief is that this committee should not consider rewriting banking laws to address the 
desires of particular industry groups or trade associations whose desire is to suppress 
competition. 

Nor should Congress change, much less outlaw a proven, successful regulatory structure because 
some groups have concerns about a particular applicant. 

The supporters of H.R. 698 present the bill as a compromise piece of legislation. I am challenged 
to determine how this bill is a compromise bill when industrial banks do not receive any powers 
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or have any of the current restrictions on their charter lifted, let alone given the right to issue 
commercial NOW accounts as has previously passed this Committee. 

I want to be clear. This action is being taken today without a safety and soundness crisis in the 
industrial banks. There is no crisis of confidence in the industrial banks' regulators, both state 
and federal. Utah chartered industrial banks are as safe and as sound now as any institution 
existing today. There has not been an insurance loss in twenty plus years of FDIG insurance of 
Utah industrial banks. The only error ofthese institutions is that they: (1) are safe and sound, (2) 
have been largely successful business operations (3) and thereby may represent a competitive 
threat to some institutions and (4) an articulated potential future issue with the holding 
companies of some of the industrial banks, because they are “non-financiar in their businesses. 

Testifying before Congress on financial services reform in 1987, the FDICs then-chairman L. 
William Seidman argued that the public interest would be best served by, 

“A ... financial services industry that met fiour objectives: the financial system should be 
viable and competitive, the banking system should be operated in a safe and sound 
manner, customers should realize benefits from enhanced competition, and the system 
should be flexible enough to respond to technological change. Consistent with these 
objectives, the regulatory and supervisory structure of banking should be the simplest 
and least costly one available . " 

The question facing policy makers then was - and continues to be - whether these objectives can 
be met without restricting the ability of banks to choose the corporate structure that best suits 
their business needs. As Seidman noted: 

The pivotal question . . . is: Can a bank be insulated from those who might misuse or ■ 
abuse it? is it possible to create a supervisory wall around banks that insulates them and 
makes them safe and sound, even from their owners, affiliates and subsidiaries? If so, 
then the banking and commerce debate should focus on how affiliations should be 
regulated so that the public interest is met . " (FDIC Banking Review, January 2005, The 
Future of Banking in America, The Mixing of Banking and Commerce: Current Policy 
Issues, Volume 16, No. 3.) 

I urge this committee and Congress to focus on the adequacy of the current regulatory processes 
conducted by the State of Utah and the FDIC. In the absence of a demonstrated example of 
regulatory failure, there is no fundamental, underlying reason for a public policy change. 

If, in the future, shortcomings are identified, an amendment may be considered without 
outlawing a class of banks that have operated for over a century without harming competitors, 
consumers or the deposit insurance system. Believe me, if 1 am still the Commissioner when a 
shortcoming in our regulatory process is identified, it will be corrected, long before any 
legislative body could take action. The states and the FDIC have developed prudential standards 
that are in place today. 
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UTAH’S REGULATORY STRUCTURE & EXPERIENCE IN PARTNERSHTPWITH 
THE FDIC 


Utah has been chartering industrial banks since the 1920s. In 1986, Utah law was changed to 
require Federal Deposit Insurance for all industrial banks. 

Like most state banking departments, Utah regulates all types of state-chartered depository 
institutions, including banks, industrial banks and credit unions. The Utah department also has 
jurisdiction over many non-depository activities. The Utah department is entirely funded from 
assessments to the financial institutions we regulate through a restricted account that can only be 
appropriated to the department. 

As state-chartered, FDIC insured institutions, industrial banks are currently operating in the 
states of Utah, CaUfomia, Colorado, Hawaii, Indiana, Nevada and Minnesota. No state permits 
industrial banks to engage in activities that are not permissible for other state-chartered banks. 

Industrial banks are subject to the same banking laws and are regulated in the same manner as 
other depository institutions. They are supervised and examined both by the states that charter 
them and by the FDIC, They are subject to the same safety and soundness, consumer protection, 
deposit insurance, Corrrmunity Reinvestment Act, and other requirements as other FDIC-insured 
banks. However, special emphasis is placed on Federal Reserve Regulation W and Sections 23 A 
& B of the Federal Reserve Act, which closely regulates all parent and affiliate company 
transactions to ensure that there is a limit to the amount of "covered transactions” and an "arms 
/engtA " basis for all transactions. 

A Utah industrial bank is required to maintain the minimum amount of cqtital required by its 
federal deposit insurer, but the Commissioner may require a greater amount of capital. 

The department has and will continue to defend (in partnership with the FDIC) our regulation 
and supervision of the industrial bank industry. TTie department takes its supervisoty role 
seriously. It is an active participant with the FTDIC in all industrial bank examinations and 
targeted reviews wherever they are conducted in the country. Our examiners are participating in 
large loan exams (reviewing loans and lines-of credit in the SlOO's of millions), capital market 
examinations, trust exams, information system exams, consumer compliance and community 
reinvestment exams and bank secrecy act and anti-money laundering exams. 

Utah believes it is a full partner with the FDIC in regulating, supervising and examining this 
industry. As proof of that fact, Utah is one of the very few states in the country performing 
CRA/Compliance examinations. Utah conducts most of these examinations jointly with the 
FDIC or Federal Reserve. To solidify this relationship with the FDIC, Utah signed a written 
agreauent in January of 2004. Since that time Utah has participated on almost all 
CRA/Compliance examinations conducted by both federal agencies. 

Utah is participating with the FDIC in the Large Bank Supervision Program for four industrial 
banks: Merrill Lynch Bank USA, UBS Bank USA, American Express Centurion Bank and 
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Morgan Stanley Bank. The supervision of these large banks is coordinated by a full-time 
relationship manager from the State as well as the FDIC. 

A team of examiners and specialists from Utah and the FDIC conduct targeted reviews in areas 
such as; commercial and retail credit, capital markets, bank technology, asset management, and 
compliance and they track the quality and quantity of risk management procedures. This type of 
activity is no longer extraordinary. 

The large bank program allows the State and FDIC to develop a more thorough knowledge of the 
bank than is possible through the traditional regime of periodic, discrete examinations. Over the 
three plus years Utah has been involved in this program, a supervisory approach has been 
developed, tested, and refined expressly to address the special financial and compliance 
challenges posed by bigger, more complex and to some degree globally positioned banks. 

The supervisory approach employed by Utah and the FDIC has been described as "Bank- 
Centric. " Please review the John Douglas quote within the next section dealing with Banking & 
Commerce for a more detailed discussion of the "Bank-Centric” approach. This is not a new 
concept when examining a bank that is part of a holding company structure. Industrial banks 
based in Utah have been a “laboratory” for those insured institutions owned by commercial 
entities. The evolving supervisory approaches of Utah and the FDIC have helped fme-tune 
processes and procedures that insulate an insured depository institution from potential abuses 
and conflicts of interest by a non-federally supervised parent. Critical controls have been 
developed as the result of cooperation between Utah regulators and the FDIC. 


BANKING & COMMERCE 

In reading the Committee's website and Dear Colleague letters, one sees repeated reference to 
statements such as, “H.R. 698, . . . ; a bill that will restore the traditional separation of banking 
and commerce." That H. R. 698 will resolve a, “loophole in the Bank Holding Company Act. 

The proponents of this argument state that this is a fundamental principle incoiporated by the 
passage of the Glass-Steagall Act in 1933 while some observers believe this issue had been 
resolved with the passage of the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act of 1999. 

The proponents of the former argument subscribe to the conclusion that great "evils " result 
when banking and commerce are mixed. That somehow these great "evils " are compounded by 
the fact that Congress left this gaping hole through an oversight and this "loophole" may be 
exploited by commercial companies that will endanger the safety and soundness of our financial 
services sector and the deposit insurance funds. 

Utah believes that the written testimony submitted by John L. Douglas, a former General 
Counsel of the FDIC, before the Subcommittee on Financial Institutions and Consumer Credit 
last July 12, 2006, states well our views on the primary issue of mixing banking and commerce 
and we incorporate a part of his testimony as ours. 
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"These first two assertions are simply historically inaccurate, and ignore the fact that 
throughout our history there have long been equations between banks and commercial 
firms. Indeed many of these have been expressly blessed by Congress, We should be 
clear on this point. Such affiliations have always existed. Congress has chosen to limit 
certain of them from time to time, by the Bank Holding Company Act, the Competitive 
Equality Banking Act. the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Improvement Act and 
the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act each address and bless, and regulate commercial 
affiliations with banks. " 

He states in his footnote number 1 on the Glass-Steagall Act that, 

"The Glass-Steagall Act separated to a limited degree investment and commercial 
banking. The separation was never absolute; indeed, it was substantially eroded by 
regulatory interpretations by the Federal Reserve in the I980's and 1990's. Whatever 
separation remained was essentially eviscerated by the adoption of the Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley Act in 1999.” 

Mr, Douglas also stated in footnote number 3 that, 

'Twill not repeat the arguments that have been presented before Congress. many times in 
the past on the first two assertions. As to the "historic “ separation of banking and 
commerce. 1 will merely note that it wasn ‘t until 1956 that activity restrictions were place 
on multi-bank holding companies and that those restrictions weren ‘t extended to single 
bank holding companies until 1970. Further, it wasn 7 until 1999 that activity restrictions 
were imposed on unitary savings and loan holding companies. As for the "unintended 
loophole, " Congress has extensively considered industrial loan banks on numerous 
occasions, most extensively as part of the Competitive Equality Banking Act in 1987, and 
again as part of the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act in 1999." 

He then goes on to address his key points which are germane for our discussion. 

"Another assertion that has recently been made is that the unregulated owners of 
industrial banks would wreck havoc on our financial system given the lack of 
"comprehensive supervision ” of the corporate owners of such institutions. This last 
proposition ignores the existing legal framework governing all financial institutions, 
including industrial loan banks, and ignores the substantial power and authority (and 
indeed belittles the capacity) of the FDIC to supervise, examine and enforce laws, rules 
and regulations that are intended to assure safety and soundness, as well as prevent 
abuses that might possibly arise from affiliations between banks and commercial 
affiliates. ’’ 

“It is this last assertion that I particularly wish to address, that somehow the lack of 
comprehensive supervision poses a threat to our financial system. 1 make four major 
points in response: ” 
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"First, industrial loan banks are subject to the same comprehensive framework of 
supervision and examination as "normal" commercial banks. They have no special 
powers or authorities; they are exempt from no statute or regulation. They must abide by 
the requirements of: Sections 23A and B, limiting and controlling transactions with 
affiliates: Regulation O, governing loans to officers, directors or their related interests; 
capital requirements; the Prompt Corrective Action safeguards instituted by Congress in 
the early I990's that assure maintenance of adequate capital and impose an ever- 
increasing level of supervisory control if institutions fail to do so; and all of the other 
laws, rules and regulations that promote safe and sound banking in this country. " 

"Second, the FDIC has been given full and ample authority to supervise and regulate 
these institutions, andean exercise the full range of enforcement authorities granted by 
Congress. I was a participant in the political process that led to Congress ' rewrite of 
those provisions in 1989, as part of FIRREA, and I personally can attest to the scope of 
the cease and desist, removal and prohibition, civil money penalty and withdrawal of 
deposit insurance powers. Given the magnitude of the 1980’s financial debacle and the 
great concerns in Congress that it never happen again, we at the FDIC at that time 
worked closely With members of this Committee and others in Congress with the clear 
intention to give the FDIC and the other bank regulators all of the supervisory and 
enforcement powers they would ever need to protect the banking system. We wanted to be 
sure that no future banking failures would be the result of a lack of FDIC authority and 
tools to address threats to a bank's safety-and-soundness, including threats that might 
arise from its nonbanking affiliates. ” 

"Importantly, all of these enforcement powers apply with full force to an industrial loan 
bank, as well as to any officer, director, controlling shareholder or "any other person . . . 
who participates in the conduct of the affairs of an insured depository institution. ” There 
is no question that to the extent that either the corporate owner of an industrial loan 
bank or any affiliate of that owner engages in any violation of law, rule or regulation 
applicable to the industrial loan bank, or has engaged, is engaging or is about to engage 
in an unsafe or unsound practice relating to the industrial loan bank, the FDIC can bring 
the full range of enforcement authorities to bear. These remedies can include not only 
requiring that impermissible or inappropriate activities cease immediately, but also 
requiring that the condition be remedied and restitution made. Civil money penalties up 
to one million dollars per day can be imposed; and individuals can be removed from their 
positions and precluded from having any involvement not only with the industrial loan 
bank but with any insured depository institution. The FDIC can also restrict the activities 
of the industrial loan bank or any affiliate participating in its affairs, can withdraw the 
deposit insurance of the industrial loan bank and take any other action it "deems 
appropriate " in the event of a violation of law, rule or regulation, including in my 
opinion even forcing the divestiture of the industrial loan bank by its owner. 

"Third, I can attest from experience that the FDIC regularly and vigorously exercises 
these powers. The FDIC routinely requires an independent, fully functioning board of 
directors designed to assure that the industrial loan bank stands on its own and is not 
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merely an arm of its corporate owner. The industrial loan bank must have adequate 
capital, operate in a safe and sound fashion, avoid unsafe and unsound practices, have 
comprehensive policies, controls and procedures, and an effective internal audit 
program. The FDIC rigorously examines the institution and closely scrutinizes 
transactions and relationships between the industrial loan bank and its affiliates. It 
conditions approvals to assure compliance with carefully crafted commitments designed 
to assure the safe and sound operations of the industrial loan bank. It forcefully uses its 
enforcement powers, and is not shy about inquiring about any action, transaction or 
relationship that might potentially affect the insured institution. " 

"Fourth, the experience of the FDIC with respect to industrial loan banks, similar to the 
experience of the OTS with respect to diversified owners of savings associations, belies 
any fundamental concerns over threats to the banking system or our economy that might 
arise from commercial ownership. There have only been two failures of FDlC-insured 
industrial loan banks owned by holding companies. These holding companies were not 
commercial (i.e, a non financial) enterprises. These two failures cost the FDIC roughly 
$100 million. Both failed not as a result of any self dealing, conflicts of interest or 
impropriety by their corporate owners; rather, they failed the “oldfashioned way "by 
poor risk diversification, imprudent lending and poor controls. These two failures stand 
in sharp contrast to the hundreds of bank failures that operated in holding company 
structures, many of which cost the FDIC billions of dollars. The list is long and sobering 
- Continental Illinois, First Republic, First City. MCorp, Bank of New England, and so 
on - all of which were subject to the much-vaunted "consolidated supervision " by the 
Federal Reserve as the holding company regulator that offered as cure for something 
that hasn ’t proven to be a problem. " 

"And we should be very clear about a fundamental point. Throughout our history to 
now, there have always been, and federal law has always allowed, affiliations between 
"banking” and "commerce. " In our modem era, these relationships have been carefully 
considered, and accompanied by a statutory and regulatory framework assuring that our 
regulatory authorities have ample power to protect against abuses and problems. 

"Moreover, both consumers and our economy have unquestionably benefited from the 
hundreds of banking-commerce affiliations that have long existed, and continue to exist. 
Congress should consider very carefully the full implications of any change in law that 
could choke off these affiliations and deny our financial system the flexibility and 
innovation that it always has had in the past. It would indeed be unwise to roll back the 
clock by taking steps to limit healthy and beneficial competition under the guise of 
advancing an idea that may have an attractive rhetorical resonance, but in fact is simply 
irrelevant to the issue at hand. " 

The industrial bank experience, like the experience of credit card banks, non-bank banks and 
other institutions with commercial parents, shows that fears about banking and commerce are 
unfounded. The history of industrial banks is a testament that the regulatory model has 
maintained the safety and soundness of these institutions. The track record demonstrates that 
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banks can be safely operated as parts of diversified holding companies. 

EXAMINE THE FACTS IN A WORST CASE SCENARIO 

In this discussion and others the worst case scenario that detractors have postulated is that of a 
holding company filing bankruptcy or getting into financial difficulty. The reality is that Utah 
and the FDIC have experienced both. While no regulator relishes stressful circumstances, we can 
state that we weathered the storm. Utah has had large corporate parents of industrial banks 
encountering financial difficulties, and in one instance the ultimate parent company filed for 
bankruptcy protection. 

The background and outcome were well described by the FDIC in the January 2005, FDIC 
Banking Review, The Mixing of Banking and Commerce: Current Policy Issues, 

“The bankruptcy of the corporate owner of an ItC- Conseco Inc -but not of the ILC 
itself illustrates how the bank-up approach can effectively protect the insured entity 
without there being a BHC-like regulation of the parent organization. Conseco Inc. was 
originally incorporated in 1 979 as Security National of Indiana Corp. After several years 
of raising capital, it began selling insurance in 1982. Security National of Indiana 
changed its name to Conseco Inc. in 1984, after its 1983 merger with Consolidated 
National Life Insurance Company. Conseco Inc. expanded its operations throughout the 
1980s and 1990s by acquiring other insurance operations in the life, health, and property 
and casualty areas. Conseco Inc. was primarily an insurance company until its 1998 
acquisition of Green Tree Financial Services. A diversified financial company. Green 
Tree Financial Services was one of the largest manufactured-housing lenders in the 
United States. Upon acquisition, it was renamed Conseco Finance Corporation. Included 
in the acquisition were two insured depository charters held by Green Tree Financial 
Services - a small credit-card bank chartered in South Dakota and an ILC chartered in 
Utah. Both of these institutions were primarily involved in issuing and servicing privdte- 
label credit cards, although the ILC also made some home improvement loans. The ILC- 
Green Tree Capital Bank - was chartered in 1997 and changed its name to Conseco Bank 
in 1998 after the acquisition. Conseco Bank was operated profitably in every year except 
the year of its inception, and grew its equity capital from its initial $10 million in 1997 to 
just over $300 million in 2003. Over the same period, its assets ballooned from $10 
million to $3 billion 

"Conseco Bank was supervised by both the Utah Department of Financial Institutions 
and the FDIC, Despite the financial troubles of its parent and the parent's subsequent 
bankruptcy (filed on December 18, 2002), Conseco Bank's corporate firewalls and the 
regulatory supervision provided by Utah and the FDIC proved adequate in ensuring the 
bank's safety and soundness. In fact, $323 million of the $1.04 billion dollars received in 
the bankruptcy sale of Conseco Finance wim in payment for the insured ILC -Conseco 
Bank, renamed Mill Creek Bank -which was purchased by GE Capital. As a testament to 
the Conseco Bank's financial health at the time of sale, the $323 million was equal to the 
book value of the bank at year-end 2002. Thus, the case of Conseco serves as an example 
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of the ability of the bank-up approach to ensure that the safety and soundness of the bank 
is preserved. " 

In another case, TYCO, a large parent company of a Utah industrial bank called CIT Online 
Bank encountered financial difficulties and decided to spin the industrial bank group off in an 
initial public offering which was approved and completed. In spite of TYCO’s financial 
difficulties, the Utah industrial bank continues operations today as CIT Bank. 


HOLDING COMPANY SUPERVISION 


The bank holding company model works well for companies whose principal business is limited 
to banking - it was devised at a time when bank holding companies were permitted to do nothing 
else. The existing industrial bank supervisory process works well. Utah believes it is the 
"superior " model for holding companies whose principal business may not be banking. 

What has received no coverage in the current debate is the fact that industrial bank oversight by 
the states and the FDIC is supplemented by holding company oversight by federal financial 
regulators other than the Federal Reserve. The Office of Thrift Supervision (OTS) and Securities 
and Exchange Commission (SEC) have regulatory oversight over many holding companies with 
Utah industrial bank subsidiaries. 

As previously stated, the OTS has supervisory responsibilities in five Utah industrial bank 
holding companies whose industrial banks collectively constitute 63% of all Utah industrial bank 
assets. The OTS has holding company jurisdiction because of affiliated federal savings banks to 
the Utah industrial banks. 

The SEC has Consolidated Federal Supervisory responsibility over Goldman Sachs Bank’s 
holding company whose industrial batik holds approximately 7% of total Utah industrial bank 
assets. The SEC has dual consolidated supervision authority with the OTS over three additional 
Utah industrial banks in total representing 56% of Utah assets. 

The Federal Reserve has holding company supervision of UBS Bank’s parent company which 
holds approximately 12% of total Utah industrial bank assets because UBS’s parent filed as a 
Financial Holding Company with the Federal Reserve. 

The federal agency oversight listed above constitutes approximately 80% of all Utah industrial 
bank assets as of December 31, 2006. This is not a parallel regulatory structure when federal 
agencies have holding company authority over 80% of all Utah industrial bank assets. 

Not included in the federal agency oversight totals above but consideration should be given to 
three additional Utah industrial banks; Advanta Bank with $2.0 billion in total assets. Target 
Bank with $14 million, and World Financial Capital Bank with $193 million in total assets, all of 
which have sister national banks chartered by the Office of the Comptroller of the Ctirrency 
(OCC). 
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Again, trying to keep this discussion in perspective, the entire industrial bank industry, even with 
its growth during the last twenty years, represents only approximately 1 .8% of U. S. banking 
assets. 

The parent companies of the vast majority of Utah industrial bank assets are engaged exclusively 
or predominantly in financial services activities. These include: Advanta, American Express, 
Citigroup, Merrill Lynch, Morgan Stanley and UBS. Other industrial banks are owned by 
diversified companies, such as General Electric and GMAC which engage in both financial and 
non-financial activities. Some are controlled by companies primarily engaged in commercial or 
industrial activities, such as BMW and Volkswagen. However, both BMW and Volkswagen 
have extensive banking operations in Europe. 

While not subject to regulation as bank bolding companies, industrial bank owners are subject to 
many of the same requirements as bank holding companies. As a result, safeguards already exist 
to protect these depository institutions against abuses by the companies that control them or 
activities of affiliates that might jeopardize the safety and soundness of the institutions or 
endanger the deposit insurance system. 

For example, restrictions on transactions with affiliates in Sections 23A and 23B of the Federal 
Reserve Act apply to industrial banks and their owners. These provisions limit the amount of 
affiliate loans and certain other transactions (including asset purchases) to 20 percent of a bank’s 
capital, and require that such loans be made on an aim’s length basis. Thus, an industrial bank 
may not lawfiilly extend significant amounts of credit to its holding company or affiliates or 
offer credit to them on preferential or non-market terms. All loans by industrial banks to their 
affiliates must be fully collateralized, in accordance with Section 23A requirements. 

Utah law establishes, besides all other jurisdiction and enforcement authorities over industrial 
banks, that pursuant to Section 7-8-16 each industrial bank holding company must register with 
the department and is subject to the department’s jurisdiction. Also, according to Section 7-1- 
501 of the Utah Code each industrial bank holding company is subject to examination and 
enforcement authority of the Department. 

Utah struggles to understand why Congress would want to keep out well-capitalized innovative 
entrants to the market? While the banking system is becoming concentrated in the hands of a 
few large institutions with huge market power and system risk, I understand that the five largest 
banks are trillion dollar entities. These entities control a third of industry assets and deposits, 
and a fourth of all bank branches. 


SUMMARY 


Utah has been successfully regulating FDIC insured industrial banks for twenty years. Utah has 
established a record of safe and sound institutions with pmdential safeguards in place that have 
prevented parent companies from exercising undue influence over the insured entity. 
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Utah’s industrial banks are well capitalized, safe and sound institutions. 

Utah’s industrial banks are subject to the same regulations and are examined in the same manner 
as other banks. 

Utah and FDIC examiners have adapted as the industrial banks have evolved. For us, keeping up 
with new products, new financial instruments and new delivery mechanisms has been a 
regulatory challenge, but a challenge we have met with the shared resources of our regulatory 
partner, the FDIC. 

H.R. 698 is unnecessary and restrictive of the industrial bank charter. 

In this discussion, the reality check is that the entire industrial loan industry, even with its 
growth of the last twenty years, is only approximately 1.8% of banking assets. 
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UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


31 IBs as of 12-31-06 (W/O Volvo) 

12/31/2006 
(000s omitted) 
Total Assets 

Consolidated 
Bank- 
Supervised 
Financial or 
SEC Reflated 

Financial 

or 

Non-fmancial 


1,958,239 


Financial 


38,29! 


Financial 



OTS 

Financial 


2,219,777 


Non-fmanciai 

1 CAPM ARK BANK (GMACCM) 

3,773,857 


Financial 

[CELTIC BANK 

95,490 


Financial 

jciTBANK 

2,829,528 


Financial 

[enerbank 

147,265 


Non-financial 


34,889 


Financial 


391,308 


Financial 


14,179 


Non-financia! 

|GE capital FINANCIAL INC 

1,991,805 

OTS 

Non-financiai 

[GMAC bank (auto) 

19,937,022 


Non-financia! 



SEC 

Financial 


18,483 


Financial 



OTS 

Financial 




Financial 


309,489 


Financial 




Financial 


67,234,664 

OTS 

Financial 



OTS 

Financial 


437,486 


Financial 




Financial 

[target bank 

14,213 


Non-financia! 




Non-financial 




Non-fmancial 

jUBS BANK USA 


Federal Reserve 

Financial 

VOLKSWAGEN BANK USA 

665,342 


Non-financial 

'WEBBANK 



Financial 


193,427 


Financial 


815.617 


Financial 

TOTAL UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANK ASSETS 

186,192,821 



% of total ILC assets nationwide (58) 

87.5% 




1.6% 
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UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS 
NUMBER OF OPERATING CHARTERS BY YEAR 


Year Ending 


Number of 

Utah Industrial Banks Operating 


1987 

10 

1988 

13 

1989 

15 

1990 

15 

1991 

15 

1992 

15 

1993 

13 

1994 

12 

1995 

13 

1996 

13 

1997 

16 

1998 

18 

1999 

20 

2000 

23 

2001 

23 

2002 

24 

2003 

27 

2004 

29 

2005 

32 

2006 

32 

3/22/2007 

31 
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UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS 
TENTATIVELY CONSIDERED “FINANCIAL” 


I 22 "FINANCIAL" 

pi IBs as of 12-31-06 (W/O Volvo) 

12/31/2006 
(000s omitted) 
Total Assets 

Consolidated Bank 
Supervised 
Financial or 
SEC Regulated 

Financial 

or 

Non-financiai 


1,958,239 


Financial 




Financial 



OTS 

Financial 


3,773,857 


Financial 

ICELTIC BANK 



Financial 

jciTBANK 

2,829,528 


Financial 

1 ESCROW BANK USA 

34,889 


Financial 


391,308 


Fin^ciai 


12,648,880 

SEC 

Financial 


18,483 


Financial 


3,224,704 

OTS 

Financial 




Financial 


309,489 


Financial 




Financial 


67,234,664 

OTS 

Financial 



OTS 

Financial 


437,486 

1 

Financial 

i SALLE MAE BANK 

438,860 

1 

Financial 

jUBS BANK USA 


Federal Reserve | 

Financial 

jWEBBANK 

15,942 

1 

Financial 


193,427 

1 

Financial 


815.617 

1 

1 

Financial 

TOTAL "FINANCIAL” INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


1 

1 


percentage of total Utah Industrial Banks (31) 

86.0% 

1 



75.2% 

1 



1.3% 

1 
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UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS 
TENTATIVELY CONSIDERED “NON-FINANCIAL” 


9 "NON-FINANCIAL" 

31 IBs as 0112-31-06 (W/O Volvo) 

12/31/2006 
(000s omitted) 
Total Assets 

Consolidated Bank 
Siq)ervised 
Financial or 
SEC Regulated 

Financial 

or 

Non-fmancial 

BMW BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 

2,219,777 


Npn-fmancial 

enerbAnk 

147,265 


Non-financial 

FIRST ELECTRONIC BANK 

14,179 


Non-flnancial 

GE CAPITAL FINANCIAL INC 

1,991,805 

OTS 

Non-financial 

GMAC BANK (auto) 

19,937,022 


Non-financial 

TARGET BANK 

14,213 


Nomfmancial 

THE PITNEY BOWES BANK INC 

644,038 


, Non-flnancial 

TRANSPORTATION ALLIANCE BANK 

483,150 


Non-fmancial 

VOLKSWAGEN BANK USA 

665.342 


Non-fmancial 

T01AL"N0N-FINANCIAL'' INDUSTRIAL 

26,116,791 



BANKS 




percentage of total Utah Industrial Banks (31) 

14.0% 



percentage of total ILC assets nationwide (58) 

12.3% 



percentage of total insured banks/S&Ls (8,681) 

0.2% 
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UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS 
with 

FRB, OTS, OR SEC HOLDING COMPANY SUPERVISION 


1 SEVEN UTAH INDUSTRIAL BANKS WITH 
OTS, FRB OR SEC HOLDING CO. 

1 SUPERVISION 

1 31 IBs as of 12-31-06 (W/O Volvo) 

12/31/2006 
(000s omitted) 
Total Assets 

Consolidated Bank 
Supervised 
Financial or 
SEC Regulated 

Financial 

Or 

Non-fmancial 

|UBS BANK USA 

22,009,139 

Federal Reserve 

Financial 

IaMERICAN express CENTURION B 

21,096,810 

OTS 

Financial 

|GE capital FINANCIAL INC 

1,991,805 

OTS 

Non-fmancial 

1 GOLDMAN SACHS BANK - USA 

12,648,880 

SEC 

Financial 

1 LEHMAN BROTHERS COMMERCIAL BANK 

3,224,704 

OTS 

Financial 

1 MERRILL LYNCH BANK USA 

67,234,664 

OTS 

Financial 

1 MORGAN STANLEY BANK 

1 

21.019.823 

OTS 

Financial 

1 

ItOTAL "FRB, OTS, SEC" INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

149,225,825 



1 percentage of total Utah hdustrial Banks (3 1) 

80.1% 



1 percentage of total ILC assets nationwide (58) 

70.1% 



1 percentage of total insured banks/S&Ls (8,681) 

1.3% 
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I'estjmony of Earl D. McVicker 

Chairman and Chief B-xecutive Officer, Central Bank and Trust of Hutchtnson, Kansas 
on Behalf of the 
American Bankers Association 
before the 

Committee on Financial Sers'ices 
of the 

United States House of Representatives 
April 25, 2007 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Earl D. McVicker. 

1 am Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of Central Financial Corporation and Central 
Bank and Trust Co., headquartered in Hutchinson, Kansas. I also serve as Chairman of 
the American Bankers Association (“ABA”), and am testifi'ing today on behalf of the 
ABA. 'Fhe ABA brings together all categories of financial institutions to best represent the 
interests of this rapidly changing industr)’. Its membership — which includes community, 
regional, and money center banks and holding companies, as well as savings associations, 
trust companies, and savings banks — makes ABA the largest banking trade association in 
the country’. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the ABA’s views on the regulation of 
industrial loan corporations (“JLCs”). The ILC industry has changed dramatically in the 
last several years. Since Congress last enacted legislation concerning the ownership of 
ILCs, the industry- has experienced extraordinary growth. This growth threatens to 
undermine prior decisions by Congre.ss to maintain separation betw-een banking and 
commerce. 

Legislation that was recently introduced by Chairman Frank and Congressman 
Gilimor offers an appropriate mean.s for addressing the current situation. H.R. 698 w'ould 
create a general rule that commercial firms may not own an JLC. 'Fhe bill preserves the 
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historicaJ separation of banking and commerce and avoids problems, such as conflicts of 
interest and misaMocation of credit, that arise when the two arc mixed. The ABA strongly 
supports the Frank-Gillmor bill. 

In mv statement today 1 would like to make three points: 

The current policy toward ILCs is inconsistent w'itb the long-standing 
tradition of separation betw'een banking and non-financial commerce. 

The ILC exemption created by Congress in 1987 is no longer appropriate 
for the ILC industry of today. 

Congress should once again prevent the mixing of banking and non- 
financial commerce and should enact the Frank-GiDmor bill, 

These points are addressed in further detail below^ 

I. The Current Policy Toward ILCs is Inconsistent With the Longstanding 
Tradition of Separating Banking and Non-Financial Conrimerce. 

The separation of banking and commerce has long been a feature of U.S. law. 
Exploitation of the ILC exemption threatens to undermine this consistent policy. 

Over the past fifty years. Congress has repeatedly curtailed the ability of non- 
financial commercial entities to engage in banking activities. The Bank Holding Company 
Act, passed in 1956, was designed in part to restrain the ability of commercial firms and 
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financial institutions to organize under a single holding company- It prohibited commercial 
firms from owning banks and also prohibited holding companies that owned two or more 
banks from engaging in non-financial commercial activities. 

However, the law did not prevent holding companies chat owned onlv a single bank 
from also owning non-financial commercial entities. Some non-financial entities stepped 
into this void and organized under so-called “one-bank” holding companies. By 1970 
there were more than 700 such companies, and Congress determined to curtail this acdvit^^ 
Amendments to the Bank Holding Company Act prohibited non-financial commercial 
entities from owning a single bank through “one-bank” holding companies. 

Despite the change, some commercial entities still sought ways to engage in 
banking activities. At the time of the 1970 amendments, the definition of “bank” in the 
Bank Holding Company Act included only endties that offered commercial loans and 
accepted demand deposits. A number of large retail commercial entities exploited this 
provision by acquiring financial institutions that made loans but did not offer demand 
deposits. These so-called non-bank banks allowed commercial entities to avoid 
supervision as bank holding companies while offering banking scrv’ices on an interstate 
basis. 

Once again, Congress intervened to address the situation aiid enacted the 
Competitive Equality Banking Act (“CF.BA”) in 1 987. One of the primar}' purposes of 
this legislation was to subject non-bank banks to interstate banking restrictions. CEBA 
prohibited the creation of any new non-bank banks and amended the definition of “bank” 
in the Bank Holding Company Act to mean any instirudon that was insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (“FDIC”). Thus, CEBA blocked the ability of prospective 
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owners of non-bank banks from creating more institutions that combined banking and 
commerce. 

Most recently, Congress enacted the Gramm-Leach-BUJev Act, which allows 
financial holding companies (“FHCs”) to own commercial banks, securities houses, 
insurance companies, and other financial entities. Commercial firms may not be, or own, 
FHCs. Moreover, the Gramm-Lcach-Bliley Act put an end to the ability of non-fmanciai 
commercial firms to become unitary thrift holding companies. The report of the Senate 
Banking Committee states that “fajOowing these thrifts to be acquired by commercial firms 
would move far down the road toward mixing banking and commerce, with all its 
attendant dangers.”’ 

Thus, the legislative history’ is clear. Time and again Congress has enacted or 
amended legislation with the specific goal of maintaining separation between banking and 
non-financial commerce. 

II. The ILC Exemption Created By Congress in 1987 is no Longer Appropriate for 
the ILC Industry of Today. 

At the time Congress enacted CEBA and amended the definition of “bank” to 
include any financial institution that is FDIC insured, most ILCs were EDIC insured, and 
some states even required them to be. This meant that ILCs fell squarely within the new 
definition of “bank” and could not be owned by non-financial commercial entities. 
Flowever, Congress also included an exemption in CEBA specifically stating that the term 


' Senate Repon 106-44 of the Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. April 28, 1999. 
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“bank” does not generally include ILCs if they meet one of a handful of conditions.^ 
Interestingly, the legislative history of CEBA does not offer much insight as to why the 
ILC exemption was included. In recent testimony given before this Committee, the 
f ederal Reser\'e ]3oard makes note of this fact and sug^^sts that the exemption mav be clue 
to the fact that the size, nature and powers of ILXIs were rather limited in 1987. ^ 

Indeed, ILCs were originally created in the early 1900s to provide uncollateralized 
consumer loans to low- and moderate-income workers unable to obratn such loans from 
existing commercial banks."' At the time CEBA was enacted, most ILCs had less than S.SO 
millon in assets and the exemption applied to only a few, small institutions. Furthermemy 
the lew stares that were able to charter ILCs - principally California, Nevada, and Utah - 
were not promoting the charter. In fact, Utah had a moratorium at the dme on the 
creation of new ILCs. 

Simply put, there was no significant risk that problems caused by mixing banking 
and non-financial commerce would ari.se from the ILCs that existed at the rime that the 
exemption was codified. 

This is not the case today. Between 1987 and 2006, aggregate ILC assets grew 
more chan 5,500 percent, from S3.8 billion to almost $213 billion, with the average ILC 
holding close to $3.7 billion in assets. 


^ The conditions include: (1) the ILC does not accept demand deposits that can be withdrawn by check or 
similar means; (2) the ILC maintains total as^ts ofJess than SlOO mIHion; or (3) the ILC has not 
undergone a change in control after 1987. Only ILCs chartered in slates that, as of March 5, 1987, had in 
effect or under consideration a law requiring ILCs to be FDIC insured were eligible for the exemption, 
Testimony of Scott G. Alvarez, General Counsel of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, before the Subcommittee on Financial Institutions and Consumer Credit of the Committee on 
Financial Services, House of Representatives, July 12, 2006. 

GAO-05-621 Industrial Loan Companies. September 15,2005. 
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This growth is not by accident. Enactment of the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act in 
1999 cut off the ability of non-financial commercial entities to engage in bank-like activities 
through unitary^ thrift holding companies. Commercial firms that still wanted to engage in 
banking activities were forced to look for other means of doing so. It is no coincidence 
that a monumental increase in total aggregate assets held bv ILCs occurred shortly after 
Gramm-Leach-Blilev was enacted. 

According to a recent report by the 
Government Accountability' Office, 
total 11. C assets amounted to over 
S43.6 billion in 1999. In 20(K), rota] 

ILC assets more than doubled to 
over $90 billion.''' As noted, total 
aggregate assets reached almost 
$213 billion in 2006 (see chart at right). 

Even during the debate leading up to enactment of Gramm-Leach-Bliley there was 
significant activity with respect to ILC asset growth. The major tenets of that landmark 
legislation had been under discussion for years in Congress. In 1 995, the first bill 
addressing ownership ofunitary thrift holding companies was introduced. Though not 
enacted at the time, the Financial Services Competitive Act of 1995 sent a clear signal that 
curtailing the ability of non-financial commercial firms to own a unitary thrift holding 
company would be a part of the debate going forward. It also provided impetus for 
commercial firms to shift their assets from thrifts to ILCs. Indeed, betu'een 1 995 and 


Toial Assets oflLC.s 
Dollars io Billions 



Source CAO and FDIC 


’ GAO-05-62 1 Industrial Loan Companies, September 15, 2005. 
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1999, the year Gramm-Leach-Bliley was enacted, total a^regate IIX assets almost 
quadrupled from S1 1 .5 billion to $43.6 billion. 

Thus, when Congress finally dosed the unitan' thrift avenue in 1999, non-financial 
commercial entities that still wanted to engage in financial activities rushed to e.\p!oit 
another. This time they turned to the ILC exemption that Congress had created more than 
a decade earlier. Though the policy reasons behind the ILC exemption are unclear, it is fair 
to assume that Congress did not anticipate that the ILC e.xemption would become a vehicle 
by which non-financial commercial firms would journey deep into the realm of banking. 

Because federal law places only limited restrictions on the ty'pes of activities that an 
ILC operating under the exemption may conduct, commercial firms look to them as viable 
options. A recent report by the F'DIC states that “the ILC charter has been an attractive 
choice for companies that are not permitted to, or choose not to, become subject to the 
restrictions of the [Bank Holding Company .Act]. As a result, it is not surprising that the 
parent companies of ILCs include a diverse group of financial, and w'hcre permitted, 
commercial firms. 

Furthermore, while the ILCs may only be chartered in a handful of states, there is 
no limit to the number of ILCs these states may charter. To date, there are a total of 58 
FDIC insured ILCs nationwide, with another eight applications pending. 

Federal law allows ILCs to effectively compete with full-sendee insured depository 
institutions. ILCs may branch across stare lines to the same extent as other types of 
insured banks, and modern technology ensures that ILCs have the ability to conduct their 
activities nationwide, even without phy.sical branches. As obsetv'ed by former Federal 
Reserv e Chairman Alan Greenspan, ILCs may engage in the “full range of commercial, 

FDIC Banking Review, 2004. Volume 16, No. 4 at 1 13. 
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mortgage, credit card and consumer lending activities; offer payment-related ser\ices, 
including Fedwire, automated clearing house and check clearing services, to affiHated and 
unafflliated persons; [and] accept time and savings deposits, including certificates of 
deposit from any npe of customer.” 

Hence, the industrial banks of today do not resemble the small ILCs of yesteryear 
that were created to make uncollatcralized loans to industrial workers. Instead, they are 
increasingly large, sophisticated commercial firms that are using provisions of law in a 
manner that contravenes the consistent desire of Congress to maintain separation betucen 
banking and non-financial commerce. 

III. Congress Should Once Again Prevent the Mixing Of Banking and 
Commerce and Should Enact the Frank-Gillmor Bill 

The current ILC exemption threatens to erode the separation of banking from 
non-financial commerce. Congress should act, as it has many times before, to ensure that 
the potential dangers associated with this erosion do not become a reality. The rationale 
for maintaining separation berween banking and non-financial commerce is clear. Banking 
is a critical component of our economy and is carefully regulated for safety, soundness, and 
systemic risk. 

Allowing banks to mix with commercial firms raises a host of issues. Among these 
is the potential for a conflict of interest, particularly in decisions concerning extensions of 
credit. non-financial commercial firm could pressure or otherwise encourage a bank 

’’ Letter from Federal Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan to Congre.ssman James I-each dated 
January 20, 2006. 
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subsidian- to grant credit to customers of the firm on favorable terms or refuse to grant 
credit or stiffen credit terms to the firm’s comptetitore or their customers. Credit decisions 
based on factors other than the creditworthiness of the borrower and other cusfomar}' 
banking considerations have the potential to threaten the saferv' and soundness of the bank. 
Moreover, they pose a related risk to the federal deposit insurance system and encourage 
abusive financial practices. This runs counter to the general purposes of a bank charter 
and its obligations to customers, and could be particularly aggravating in smaller 
communities. 

Additional issues may arise when a bank, in order to cope with reputational risk 
from a non-financial parent or non-financial affiliate, might be tempted to make funding 
decisions to support the affiliate or its customers that are not in the best financial interests 
of the bank. Non-financial firms may also be tempted to use a subsidiary bank to sen e the 
firm’s commercial purposes instead of serving as a source of strength for the bank. 

Simply pot, any general mixing of banking and commerce is likely to be difficult to 
disentangle down the road. Congress has recognized the dangers inherent in mixing the 
two activities many dmes before and has consistently acred to prevent these dangers from 
becoming reality. 

By offering a means for non-financial commercial entidcs to obtain ownership or 
control of a bank through an ILC charter, the current ILC e.xempdon increases the 
likelihood that the risks associated with mixing banking and commerce will become 
problems. The most effective way to remedy the current situation is to limit ownership of 
insured depository institudons to companies that are financial in nature. Thus, the ABA 
supports the Frank-Gillmor bill, H.R. 698. 
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'ITiis legislation would create a general nile that commercial firms - defined as 
those deriving at least 1 5 percent of their consolidated revenues from non-fmancial 
activities - may not own an ILC. In order to strike a balance going forward, the bill 
contains provisions that would, in varying degrees, grandfather commercial firms that 
currently own an ILC. We suppon bringing any grandfathered institution within the 
jurisdiction of a federal bank regulator and vesting that regulator with the full range of 
supenhsor)- and enforcement tools necessary to protect the insured depository institution 
or its holding company. 

CONCLUSION 


Congress has repeatedly and consistently taken steps to maintain separation 
between banking and non-financial commerce. WTien it created the ILC exemption in 
1987, Congress could not have anticipated that it would be exploited by commercial firms 
seeking a back-door entr)' into the realm of banking. The Frank-Giilmor bill offers a 
means to address this situation before the various problems associated with mixing banking 
and commerce arise. 
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Statement on Industrial Loan Companies 
before the 

Committee on Financial Services 
United States House of Representatives 

April 25, 2007 

John M. Reich, Director 
Office of Thrift Supervision 


I. Introduction 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bachus, and Members of the 
Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to address issues related to the activities, 
ownership and control of industrial loan companies (ILCs). In particular, 1 understand 
that you seek the Office of Thrift Supervision’s (OTS) views on the supervision and 
oversight of savings and loan holding companies (SLHCs) that own and/or control ILCs. 
Finally, you seek comment on H.R. 698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 
2007, which was introduced by you, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Gillmor, on 
January 29, 2007. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you, Mr. Gillmor and other Members of this 
Committee on the introduction of H.R. 698. It addresses several pending policy issues 
with respect to the key areas of the permissible activities and oversight of companies that 
own or control, or seek to acquire or control, an ILC. I applaud your leadership in 
addressing these important policy matters. For my part, I appreciate the recognition in 
H.R. 698 of the important role that the OTS has in overseeing and supervising several of 
the largest companies that currently own and control ILCs. As you know, functional 
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regulation and consolidated regulatory oversight have been important considerations in 
recent legislation supported by this Committee. H.R. 698 maintains this forward-looking 
focus on maintaining the enterprise-wide safety and soundness of holding companies that 
own or control institutions with access to the federal safety net. 

If the concern is the potentitJ exposure of the federal safety net to a company that 
owns or controls an ILC, then the issue is not one of who regulates the entity, but rather 
how best to understand and supervise the interrelationships within the structure and how 
the ILC is integrated. An effective holding company regulator oversees the parent 
holding company of an ILC or other insured depository institution without imposing 
draconian operating restrictions or other requirements. The OTS expects entities that it 
regulates to manage the risks within their operations. We use a risk-focused, top-down 
examination methodology that weighs a company’s ability to manage these risks. 

Effective oversight of holding companies requires having adequate government 
controls to monitor and intervene when necessary without unduly interfering with the 
ongoing business operations and activities of the enterprise. It is a delicate balance that 
requires judgment based on expertise in a wide range of areas. The OTS focuses and 
tailors its supervision of SLHCs based on the complexity of the structure and the level of 
risk inherent in the holding company enterprise. Comprehensive supervision of SLHCs is 
a combination of ongoing off-site monitoring, targeted reviews, and on-site examinations. 
This combined approach permits the OTS to gain an understanding of the business and its 
inherent risks, as well as the affiliations and the transactions of the enterprise. It also 
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enables us to assess the potential impact on the broader economy, the insured depository 
institution and the potential exposure to the federal safety net. 

In order to understand the OTS’s perspective on holding company oversight and 
its role in supervising companies that own or control ILCs, it is necessary to understand 
the development of the ILC structure, as well as how the OTS evolved as the supervisor 
of numerous ILC holding company structures. 

IL Overview on the Development of ILCs and Current Demographics 

ILCs have existed since the early 1 900s, when a number of small, state-chartered 
institutions formed to provide a source of unsecured loans to industrial workers who did 
not have access to financial services at traditional depository institutions. For many 
years, these small entities remained focused almost entirely, if not exclusively, on serving 
their existing customer base of industrial workers. 

During the last 25 years, however, ILCs have grown considerably in size and 
number. This growth in assets and aggregate numbers was driven substantially by the 
eligibility of ILCs for federal deposit insurance in 1982. Also increasing the 
attractiveness of the ILC charter was legislation in 1987 that exempted companies that 
own ILCs from the ownership restrictions of the Bank Holding Company Act (BHCA). 
Pursuant to these statutory provisions, ILCs are state-licensed, insured depository 
institutions regulated by their respective state bank supervisor as well as the FDIC under 
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the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (FDIA). They are not considered “banks” under the 
BHCA.' As a result, ILCs are currently not subject to holding company oversight unless 
the parent company also owns or controls a bank or thrift. Similarly, ILCs are not 
currently prohibited from commercial affiliations, including being owned or controlled by 
a commercial company. 


Today, although only a handful of states continue to charter ILCs, the charter is 
thriving. As of December 2006, there were 60 institutions holding more than 
$213 billion in aggregate assets. While the five largest institutions dominate the industry, 
holding $151 billion or roughly 71 percent of aggregate industry assets, 17 of the 60 
institutions have assets in excess of $1 billion. And as you are aware, interest in the ILC 
charter has never been higher. For various reasons, including interest by commercial 


1. Section 2(c)(2)(H) of the Bank Holding Company Act (12 U.S.C.A. § 1841(c)(2)(H)) 
provides that the term “bank” does not include “An industrial loan company, industrial bank, or 
other similar institution which is - 

(i) an institution organized under the laws of the State which, on March 5, 1987, had in 
effect or had under consideration in such State’s legislature a statute which required or 
would require such institution to obtain insurance under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act[12U.S.C.A. §1811etseq.]- 

(I) which does not accept demand deposits that the depositor may withdraw by 
check or similar means for payment to third parties; 

(II) which has total assets ofless than $100,000,000; or 

(III) the control of which is not acquired by any company after August 10, 1987; or 

(ii) an institution which does not, directly, indirectly, or through an affiliate, engage in 
any activity in which it was not lawfully engaged as of March 5, 1987, 

except that this subparagraph shall cease to apply to any institution which permits any overdraft 
(including any intraday overdraft), or which incurs any such overdraft in such institution’s 
account at a Federal Reserve bank, on behalf of an affiliate if such overdraft is not the result of 
an inadvertent computer or accounting error that is beyond the control of both the institution and 
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companies in chartering ILCs to perform various finance-related activities, applications 
continue to be filed with the FDIC by ILCs seeking federal deposit insurance, 

H.R. 698 addresses the lack of clear statutory authority for a federal regulator of 
an ILC holding company that does not otherwise own a bank or thrift. From a policy 
standpoint, it is our view that the Frank-Gillmor bill, as introduced, achieves all of its 
intended objectives. 

As the discussion of this legislation unfolds, the OTS is particularly interested in 
maintaining the status quo for SLHCs that own ILCs. A number of prominent companies 
fall into this category. 1 appreciate the recognition in H.R. 698 of OTS’s continued role 
as the prudential holding company regulator of these entities. In my experience, 
understanding the organizational structure and culture of each regulated institution is 
crucial to effective oversight of the enterprise and protection of the federal safety net. It 
is also essential to supervise all aspects of the affiliations with the insured depository 
institution, including inter-company transactions. We have significant experience 
performing strong consolidated supervision over some of the most complex firms in the 
world. The OTS appreciates the deference shown in the bill to our holding company 
supervision program. 


the affiliate, or that is otherwise permissible for a bank controlled by a company described in 
section 1843(f)(1) of this title.” 
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III. OTS Oversight of ILCs in SLHC Structures 

As of December 31, 2006, there were eight ILCs within OTS-regulated SLHC 
structures. These ILCs had aggregate assets of $142 billion or almost 67 percent of all 
ILC assets. In fact, six of the ten largest ILCs are owned or controlled by OTS-regulated 
SLHC structures. These six ILCs hold aggregate assets of $138 billion, accounting for 
roughly 73 percent of the assets of the ten largest ILCs.^ And of the top 1 5 ILCs,^ the 
OTS regulates SLHCs that own or control eight. These eight institutions hold assets of 
$142 billion, representing 71 percent of the assets of the 15 largest ILCs. The OTS is an 
active holding company supervisor of these eight institutions. 

Pursuant to the Home Owners’ Loan Act (HOLA), when a company controls both 
a savings association and an ILC, not only is the SLHC itself subject to OTS examination, 
so is the ILC. Although the HOLA excepts “banks” from OTS SLHC examination 
authority, the HOLA defines banks with respect to the BHCA. Since ILCs are not banks 
for purposes of the BHCA, ILCs controlled by SLHCs are subject to OTS examination. 

As detailed below, OTS superv'ision of SLHCs, including SLHC parents of ILCs, is 
statutory, comprehensive, risk-focused, and inclusive of the views of all relevant 
functional supervisors. 


2. The ten largest ILCs held assets of almost $190 billion, accounting for approximately 89 
percent of aggregate ILC industry assets. 
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In connection with OTS oversight of SLHCs that own ILCs, the OTS is able to 
participate in examinations of the ILC by the state regulatory authority and/or the FDIC, 
The OTS determines its level of participation in consultation with each ILC’s relevant 
functional supervisor on a case-by-case basis. In each case, our goal is to ensure adequate 
oversight and coordination, while creating minimal regulatory overlap. Similarly, we 
coordinate our oversight and examinations of SLHCs to ensure that examiners exchange 
adequate and sufficient information with applicable state and/or FDIC staff and, when 
appropriate, other functional regulators. 

IV. OTS Authority and Supervision of SLHCs 

The OTS supervises a diverse population of holding companies. These range 
from non-complex companies with limited activities to large, internationally active 
conglomerates that engage in numerous, diverse activities and an array of domestic and 
international transactions. In connection with our strong statutory oversight and 
supervision of SLHCs and their subsidiary savings institutions, we have a well- 
established supervisory program for discharging the responsibilities assigned to us by 
law. Holding company supervision is an integral part of this oversight program and 
enables us to ensure risk-focused oversight of the entities that own or control licensed 
thrift institutions. 


3. The 15 largest ILCs held assets of $201 billion, accounting for approximately 94 percent of 
aggregate ILC industry assets. 
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The OTS’s holding company oversight program appropriately balances the need 
for effective supervision with the interests of a holding company enterprise to avoid 
excessive regulatory intrusion in its affairs. We focus on the company’s capital and 
earnings, risk management framework, and governance structure. We evaluate the 
oversight provided by the board of directors, and the effectiveness of holding company 
management at all levels. We also continually review key risk control functions, such as 
the enterprise’s risk management framework, the internal audit function and the major 
risk concentrations and transactions that occur within the consolidated entity. 

Our program is designed to understand how the company conducts business and 
manages risk throughout the enterprise. This understanding allows us to accurately assess 
the financial condition and risk profile of the holding company enterprise. It also enables 
us to consider the impact of the enterprise on insured depository subsidiaries or other 
regulated financial companies within the structure. Our program is designed to provide 
constructive and substantive feedback on these critical issues to boards of directors and 
management. 

As noted above, OTS’s authority as the primary supervisor of consolidated 
SLHCs is set forth in the HOLA. Pursuant to this authority, any company that proposes 
to acquire a thrift, and thereby become a SLHC, is subject to a statutory licensing 
(authorization) process that requires us to make numerous statutory findings. 
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In addition, the OTS has full legal, examination, and enforcement powers over 
savings associations, SLHCs, thrift subsidiaries, and third-party contractors performing 
services for, or conducting activities on behalf of, any of these entities. In particular, the 
HOLA provides that SLHCs and each subsidiary thereof (other than a bank) are subject to 
OTS examination.'* This authority includes the abilitj' to examine and oversee any 
activity or entity in a SLHC structure, as well as to take enforcement action when 
appropriate. 

In exercising its statutory oversight authority, the OTS works cooperatively with 
sectoral and functional regulators, including other federal and state banking agencies, as 
well as state insurance and federal securities supervisors. We also coordinate with 
various international financial supervisors on the supervision and oversight of 
internationally active SLHCs and their affiliates and subsidiaries. Due to our extensive 
communication and coordination with other supervisory agencies, we have information 
sharing, coordination, and confidentiality agreements with more than 60 domestic and 
international supervisors. 

In addition, our supervisory program has achieved equivalency status from the 
European Union for three firms - an industrial conglomerate, a global insurance firm, and 
an international securities firm. The OTS’s status as a consolidated supervisor 


The Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act imposed certain limitations on the OTS’s ability to 
examine functionally regulated subsidiaries. 
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necessitates extensive contact with the domestic and international supervisory community 
for these and other internationally active complex firms supervised by the OTS. 

In carrying out its statutory holding company authority, the OTS conducts an 
extensive supervisory program. SLHCs are subject to reporting and examination 
requirements defined by the OTS. In this regard, we tailor information requests and 
examinations to address the specific issues and risks at an institution and/or a SLHC. 
Examiners conduct holding company examinations concurrently with the statutorily 
mandated schedule for annual (or 1 8 -month) examinations of thrifts. 

The OTS also follows a continuous supervision program at the largest and most 
complex thrifts and SLHCs. This continuous supervisory program includes developing a 
risk assessment, a supervisory plan, and conducting targeted reviews of high-risk areas. 
We also coordinate with functional regulators, and routinely meeting with senior 
management and the boards of directors of the thrift or SLHC and its subsidiary 
organizations. 

The OTS follows a risk-focused, top-down examination approach at all SLHCs. It 
analyzes the parent holding company and material subsidiaries for their impact on the 
SLHC structure. There is particular scrutiny on the extent of any direct and/or indirect 
adverse finding that may affect the subsidiary thrift institution. This includes a review of 
intra-group transactions and risk concentrations in order to assess material transactions 
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between affiliated entities. We also determine which business lines present the greatest 
potential risk to the SLHC, on a consolidated basis, and its subsidiary savings association. 

Our holding company procedures are centered on an enterprise-wide assessment 
of the Capital, Organization Structure, Relationship, and Eamings/Liquidity of the 
holding company structure. This “CORE” examination approach is designed for 
understanding, analyzing, and evaluating a firm’s risk appetite and its approach to risk 
management. The more complex the firm, the more comprehensive our review and 
assessment of its risk profile and the effectiveness of its risk control functions. 

The OTS works to reduce regulatory burden and redundant supervision by 
working cooperatively with other functional supervisors (e.g,, the FDIC, Utah State 
Banking Department, Securities and Exchange Commission, etc). For example, we 
obtain copies of examination reports for material subsidiaries. Other examples of our 
coordination with other supervisors include: 

• Hosting annual supervisors’ meetings on financial conglomerates for all 
supervisors with material business subsidiaries in the conglomerate to discuss 
common trends, findings, or violations. 

• Routine communications with the FDIC and state bank supervisors regarding 
ILCs within SLHC structures. In this regard, the OTS relies on the expertise 
and examinations of these functional regulators, rather than conducting its 
own examination of each material entity. If there is a material problem 
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emerging within an ILC that could affect the holding company enterprise, the 
OTS works closely with the functional regulator to minimize the impact on the 
enterprise and/or the OTS-regulated thrift subsidiary. 

• Cooperating extensively with the FDIC and the State of Utah on several 
information technology examinations of SLHCs with ILC subsidiaries. In 
connection with these exams, each regulator appointed a central point of 
contact for each firm, with quarterly meetings to discuss examination strategy 
and planning. 

• Obtaining and reviewing copies of SEC filings, audit reports, rating agency 
reports, and internal management reports (all of which generally include 
analysis of the ILC subsidiary if it is a material portion of the enterprise). 

• Obtaining the most recent examination reports for an ILC when the OTS 
conducts a holding company examination. When the ILC reports indicate a 
significant weakness or concern, we follow up with the primary regulator. If 
the examination reports do not reveal any concerns, we incorporate the review 
and findings as part of its risk-focused examination approach. 

Finally, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) confirms that the OTS has 
a strong and internationally recognized consolidated holding company supervision 
regime. We have worked hard in recent years to ensure that this program is up to the task 
of supervising the complex and internationally active SLHCs subject to our oversight. 
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Among the factors stressed by the GAO with respect to consolidated supervisory 
oversight is the importance of interagency collaboration. As noted above, this is an area 
in which the OTS is particularly aggressive, with outreach to both domestic and 
international supervisors to ensure the agency can incorporate the views of all functional 
regulators into its examination reports. 

OTS’s consolidated holding company oversight program is a viable model for 
SLHCs with diverse and wide-ranging activities and operations. It is a model that also 
accommodates the various and sometimes competing interests that exist within holding 
companies that own or control other companies engaged in functionally regulated 
activities and that own or control an insured depository institution, including an ILC. 

VI. Comprehensive Consolidated Supervision Standards 

I also want to address a provision currently being discussed as an amendment to 
H.R. 698. This provision would provide that if any foreign bank acquires an ILC, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (FRB) would make a determination, 
in consultation with the FDIC, that the foreign bank is subject to comprehensive 
supervision or regulation on a consolidated basis by the appropriate authorities in the 
bank’s home country. 

The OTS believes it is appropriate to include a comprehensive consolidated 
supervision (CCS) standard in connection with a foreign bank’s acquisition of an 
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industrial bank. The BHCA imposes a CCS standard in connection with the FRB’s 
review of an acquisition of a bank (as defined in the BHCA) by a foreign bank. Similarly, 
the HOLA requires that OTS make a CCS determination whenever a foreign bank 
proposes to acquire a savings association.* While we support a new CCS determination 
for a foreign bank that is an existing depository holding company, if the holding company 
is a SLHC then the OTS is the appropriate regulator to make the CCS determination. 

In such a case, the foreign bank/SLHC is already subject to OTS supervision, and OTS is 
already coordinating with foreign supervisors in connection with its supervision of the 
holding company. Given that OTS made the previous CCS determination with respect to 
the foreign bank, and OTS regulates - and will continue to regulate — the foreign bank as 
an SLHC, the OTS believes that it, and not the FRB, should make the CCS determination 
in these cases. * 

The OTS has the requisite expertise to make the CCS determination. OTS has 
been required to make CCS determinations regarding acquisitions of thrifts by foreign 
banks since 1991.^ 

In implementing the CCS approval standard, OTS regulations* provide that OTS 
will consider the same standards that the FRB applies in making CCS determinations.’ 


’ Section 10(e)(2)(D) of the HOLA, 12 U.S.C, § 1467a(e)(2)(D). 

'' Such a result is consistent with section 10(e)(2)(D) of the HOLA, which requires 
a separate CCS determination be made each time a foreign bank acquires a savings association. 

’ The approval standard relating to CCS was imposed by section 221 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Improvement Act of 1991, P.L. 102-242 (Dec. 19, 1991). 
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Under these standards, the relevant issues regarding a CCS determination relate to the 
nature of the foreign bank’s supervision, and are not dependent on the charter of the target 
U.S. depository institution. 

One of the underlying purposes of the GLB Act, and various prior laws such as 
EGRPRA, was to reduce regulatory duplication. In a case involving an acquisition of an 
ILC by a foreign bank that is already a SLHC, the OTS is, and will continue to be, the 
consolidated regulator of the holding company structure. FRB participation in the 
process would add a layer of regulatory duplication with no discemable policy benefit. 

If a foreign bank/SLHC pursues an acquisition of a bank or establishment of a 
branch in the United States, the resulting entity would be a BHC. In such instances, it is 
entirely appropriate for the FRB, as the resulting HC regulator, to conduct the CCS 
review. However, a situation involving a SLHC and an ILC is distinguishable. In the 
former cases, the FRB will have ongoing supervisory authority with respect to the holding 
company structure after the acquisition of the bank (or establishment of the bank branch). 
Where a foreign bank/SLHC acquires an ILC, the FRB will not have any ongoing 
supervisory authority after the transaction. In contrast, OTS will have had, and will 
retain, ongoing supervisory authority over the holding company structure. Thus, we 
believe that where the existing and resulting HC is a SLHC, the OTS is the appropriate 
U.S. regulator for the CCS determination. 

* 12 C.F.R. § 574.7(c)(2)(iv) (2007). 

’ These standards are set forth at 12 C.F.R. § 21 1.24(c)(l)(ii) (2007). 
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VII. Conclusion 

The OTS has extensive experience overseeing SLHCs, including financial 
conglomerates and commercial holding company structures. The agency evaluates the 
consolidated holding company structure as well as the relationship between the insured 
depository institution and its affiliates. OTS supervision provides a strong and robust 
regulatory framework that oversees a SLHC’s risk management platform, rather than 
dictating the course of conduct of the affairs and operations of the holding company. This 
approach ensures the flexibility these firms require to compete in a dynamic marketplace 
while providing a strong supervisory structure over their policies, procedures and 
activities. 

We support Congressional efforts to address concerns with respect to the 
oversight of ILC holding company parents, recognizing that OTS currently exercises 
effective supervision of SLHCs that control approximately 67 percent of ILC industry 
assets nationwide. As currently drafted, H.R. 698 preserves existing OTS authority and 
oversight of these SLHCs that own or control ILCs; promotes functional regulation while 
promoting consolidated regulatory oversight of holding companies; and maintains a 
forward-looking, risk-based focus to oversee holding companies that own or control 
institutions with access to the federal safety net. For all these reasons, the OTS supports 
H.R. 698 as introduced by Chairman Frank, Congressman Gillmor, and the other 
Sponsors on the Committee. Thank you. 
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Chairman Frank, Representative Bachus and Members of the Committee, thank you for inviting 
me to testify today on H.R, 698, the “Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007.” My name 
is Toro Stevens, and I am the 2007 Immediate Past President of National Association of 
REALTORS®. I am also the former President of Coldwell Banker Stevens (now known as 
Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage Mid-Atlantic) - a full-service realty firm specializing in 
residential sales and brokerage. 

I am here to testily on behalf of our more than 1.3 million REALTOR® members who are 
involved in residential and commercial real estate as brokers, sales people, property managers, 
appraisers, counselors and others engaged in all aspects of the real estate industry. Members 
belong to one or more of some 1,400 local associations/boards and 54 state and territory 
associations of REALTORS®. We commend the committee for holding today’s hearing on the 
issue of closing the ILC loophole and restoring the traditional separation between banking and 
commerce. We would also like to thank Representative Gillmor for his dedication to pursuing a 
legislative solution to this important issue, which began more than four years ago. 

NAR Opposes Commercial Firms Owning Banks 

NAR is extremely concerned about both Home Depot’s and other commercial companies’ 
intention to acquire industrial loan companies (ILCs) chartered by the state of Utah. NAR is on 
record as opposing Home Depot’s Notice of Change in Control related to its proposed 
acquisition of the ILC, EnerBank USA, as well as Wal-Mart’s now withdrawn application for 
federal deposit insurance for Wal-Mart Bank.' Detailed below are our specific concerns 
regarding Home Depot’s application and general concerns about commercial companies owning 
ILCs. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) Public Hearings Regarding the Deposit Insurance Application of 
Wal-Mart Bank, Te.stimony of Thomas M. Stevens, CRB, CRS, GRI, President, National Association of 
REALTORS® (April 1 1, 2006); Letter to John F. Carter, Regional Director, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Regional Office on the Home Depot Notice of Change in Control related to its proposed acquisition of EnerBank 
USA (June 5, 2006); and Statement of the National Association of REALTORS® before the House Financial 
Services Subcommittee on Financial Institutions and Consumer Credit for the hearing entitled, “ILCs — A Review of 
Charter, Ownership, and Supervision Issues” (July 12, 2006). 
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NAR believes that banks should provide financial services on an arms-length basis and not be 
swayed into making credit and other business decisions based on their affiliation with 
commercial firms. When commercial firms are allowed to engage in banking, the bank functions 
under an inherent and irreconcilable conflict of interest. The bank’s commercial parent will be 
tempted to use the bank in a manner that furthers its own corporate objectives, which may be at 
odds with what is in the best interests of the bank subsidiary, customers, competitors, and our 
financial system. 

REALTORS'^ are also concerned about the competitive impact of giving large commercial firms 
benefits that come with owning a federally insured bank. For example, if an ILC owned by a 
commercial firm provided loans on favorable terms to suppliers or customers of its parent, it 
would put other commercial firms at a disadvantage. Permitting commercial firms to acquire 
ILCs also provides them with access to the nation’s payments system, which increases risk 
incurred by other participants. We believe that mixing banking and commerce creates risks to 
the financial system because an ILC owned by a commercial firm may not have the freedom to 
exercise the disScipline needed to make independent credit judgments. For these reasons, NAR is 
encouraged that Congress is taking steps to address the issue of commercial firms owning ILCs 
and urges the House Financial Services Committee to pass H.R. 698, the “Industrial Bank 
Holding Company Act of 2007,” and eliminate the ILC loophole that permits commercial firms 
to own this type of federally insured state bank. 

Home Depot “Bank” - ILC 

Home Depot’s proposed business plan is a perfect example of why banking and commerce 
should not be mixed. Home Depot’s plan calls for channeling credit primarily to home 
improvement contractors that are their customers. This plan will have an anti-competitive effect 
and adversely affect Home Depot’s competitors and other banks. 

Risk to the Stability of the Financial System and Conflict of Interest 

NAR believes that when banking and commerce mix, the inevitable results are conflicts of 

interest harm to the competitive landscape, and risks to the financial system. Will an ILC that is 
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owned by a commercial company treat its customers that are suppliers and customers of its 
[commercial] parent the same as other bank customers who prefer to do business with a 
competitor of the parent? The answer, of course, is that it won’t. The commercial parent will 
not want the bank to treat them the same; an ILC owned by a commercial company will always 
want to make available as much credit as possible to the customers and suppliers of its parent so 
they do not shop or bank with competitors. Such a business strategy will pose significant risks to 
the financial system that will arise because the commercially-owned ILC may not have the 
freedom to exercise the discipline needed to make truly independent credit judgments. 

Unlike other commercial ILC applicants w'hose stated purpose is very narrow, e.g. auto loans, the 
Home Depot proposal has a significant and potentially more troubling twist. On May 9, 2006, 
Home Depot announced its agreement to purchase EnerBank to expand its “business and 
relationships” with home improvement contractors.^ Home Depot’s news release states, 

“[tjhis acquisition gives us the opportunity to offer our services to The Home 
Depot’s large contractor customer base .... This growth opportunity and the 
resources of The Home Depot will also strengthen the high level of service we 
offer to our existing contractors and program sponsors.”^ 

When the contractor and the homeowner are negotiating a contract, the contractor will “tell the 
client to phone EnerBank” which will approve the loan. The EnerBank loan to the homeowner 
“starts” when the homeowner is satisfied that a contractor has completed the home improvement 
project and when the homeowner endorses an EnerBank check to the contractor. The notice 
Home Depot filed with the FDIC states: 

The Home Depot believes that EnerBank’s ability to help contractors be more 
successful will strengthen The Home Depot’s affinity relationship with its 


^ News Release, The Home Depot to Acquire EnerBank USA, 
http:/7ir.homedepot.com/'ReieaseDetaj|.cfm?ReleaseID=l 95724 . 

^ Id. 
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contractor customers, and as a result, they will be more likely to purchase their 
materials from The Home Depot."^ 

This Home Depot business plan creates an inherent conflict of interest because Home Depot will 
have an incentive to encourage EnerBank to provide financial services to home improvement 
contractors that are Home Depot customers and not to other contractors, because that will help 
increase sales by Home Depot. An uneven competitive playing field is also a significant risk 
because EnerBank may be pressured to provide loans on favorable terms to prospective 
borrowers who use contractors with whom Home Depot has established relationships as a means 
of generating additional business for Home Depot. As a wholly-owned subsidiary of Home 
Depot, on which it presumably will be dependent for a substantial portion of its funding, the 
EnerBank will have a built-in bias towards favoring applicants who do business with contractors 
who are customers of its parent. The Home Depot plan, therefore, has the potential to expose 
EnerBank to substantial risk of losses because of this inherent bias and conflict of interest. 

Conflict with Transactions with Affiliates (TWA) Rule 

An additional concern raised by the proposal arises in connection with the application of Section 
23A of the Federal Reserve Act, 12 U.S.C. 371c, and Federal Reserve Regulation W, 12 C.F.R. 
Part 223, which limit “transactions with affiliates.” EnerBank, of course, is subject to the 
restrictions of Section 23 A and Regulation W.^ Loans made by EnerBank to customers of home 
improvement contractors that are customers of Home Depot will be transactions that will be 
subject to Section 23 A and Regulation W because the proceeds of the transaction are used for the 
benefit of, or transferred to. Home Depot. The Home Depot’s Notice of Change in Control 
suggests that restrictions on transactions with affiliates are addressed by the proposed policy that 
prohibits contractors from purchasing material with an EnerBank check in Home Depot stores.® 
The fact that Home Depot may benefit from, and perhaps receive the loan proceeds from, 
contractors indicates that Home Depot’s business plan is based upon a miscomprehension of 
banking law. 


Interagency Notice of Change in Control filed by Home Depot on May 8. 2006, page 10. 

^ 12 U.S.C. 1828(j). 

’’ Notice at page 10. 
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NAR has recommended that the FDIC consult with the Federal Reserve, the agency with 
rulemaking and interpretive authority for Section 23A^, regarding this matter. We have also 
asked the Federal Reserve to review the TWA issues raised by the Home Depot proposal and to 
ask the FDIC to suspend consideration of the proposed acquisition until the Federal Reserve has 
completed its review. 

NAR believes the business plan of Home Depot “Bank” is flawed and accordingly, we oppose its 
Interagency Notice of Change in Control filed with the FDIC. As NAR has consistently stated 
over the years, we believe Congress, not the regulators should decide whether it is appropriate to 
permit the mixing of banking and commerce. Unless Congress acts on H.R. 698, the ILC 
loophole will remain intact and ripe for future ILC approvals by the FDIC. 

Commercially-owned “Banks” - ILC 

Wal-Mart’s withdrawal of its application to open an ILC does not change our position that 
Congress should pass H.R. 698 and close the ILC loophole. We remain committed to the 
position that any commercial company's effort to obtain a federally-insured depository 
institution will establish a dangerous precedent that will inevitably lead to an erosion of the 
national policy against mixing of banking and commerce and have serious consequences for the 
continued stability and growth of the nation’s financial system. 

Conflict of Interest 

While some commercial companies have applications for ILCs for very limited purposes, such as 
auto loans or credit cards, the fact remains that most applicants have not proposed a limitation to 
preclude the ILC from significantly expanding the bank’s deposit taking activities at any time. 
Some of the significant risks we have raised will undoubtedly come to fruition if large 
commercially-owned ILCs are able to compete with other depository institutions in accepting 
deposits. 


’ 12U.S.C. 37!c(f). 
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For example, a commercially-owned ILC could divert the funds raised investments in securities 
rather than to loans to residents and businesses in the commtinities in which it raised the funds. 
The impact would be a diversion of funds that would have otherwise been lent locally through 
community banks and thrifts. These risks would be exacerbated if the commercially-owned ILC 
were to engage at some future time in mortgage lending activities. Moreover, we do not believe 
that requiring the ILC to obtain the FDIC’s approval before expanding its activities or inviting 
public comment if the bank seeks to expand its activities will adequately protect the public 
interest. Once the door is opened, it is exceedingly difficult to close it. 

As we have stated, NAR believes that banks should provide financial services on an arms-length 
basis and not be swayed into making credit and other business decisions based on their affiliation 
with commercial firms. This is one of the key reasons banks are not permitted to engage in 
commercial activities. While there are existing restrictions on transactions between a bank and 
its affiliates, as evidenced by the Home Depot proposal, we think that the ILC’s commercial 
parent will inevitably use the ILC to further the corporate objectives of the company, which may 
be at odds with what is in the best interests of the bank subsidiary, customers, competitors, and 
our financial system. Therefore, if the parent is in the midst of a financial crisis, ethical and legal 
behavior by senior management cannot always be assumed. No company is immune from 
improper actions of its employees. We cannot afford to open the door to actions that threaten the 
safety and soundness of the banking system. 

If a large commercially-owned ILC were to expand its business plan into retail banking, it is 
reasonable to expect that it would use the financial resources of its parent to attempt to dominate 
certain markets. If a mega-retail or large commercially-owned ILC becomes the main or only 
provider of financial services in a market, it would place other commercial competitors at a 
serious disadvantage in seeking financial services. The ILC would have a strong incentive to 
base its credit decisions on whether the applicant competes with the ILC’s parent. Furthermore, 
the commercially-owned ILC could position itself to provide loans on favorable terras to the 
suppliers of retail stores or automobile dealers, which would put commercial firms that are not 
affiliated with the ILC at a competitive disadvantage. 
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Risk to the Stability of the Financial System 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Ben Bemanke has reaffirmed statements made his predecessor 
and other Federal Reserve Board Governors raising concerns about the industrial loan company 
loophole. This loophole is the last significant exception that permits a commercial firm to 
control a federally insured bank that is broadly engaged in lending and deposit taking activities. 
In a written statement provided in response to a question asked by Representative Brad Sherman 
at a February 15, 2006, House Financial Services Committee hearing. Chairman Bemanke 
explained that Congress should decide the extent to which mixing of banking and commerce 
should be permitted, if at all. He noted that — 

[T]he Board has encouraged Congress to review the exemption in current law that 
allows a commercial fimt to acquire an FDlC-insured industrial bank (ILC) 
chartered in certain states without regard to the limits Congress has established to 
maintain the separation of banking and commerce. Continued exploitation of the 
ILC exception threatens to remove this important policy decision from the hands 
of Congress. 

NAR believes Chairman Bemanke’s statement supports the purpose and objectives of H.R. 698. 
We also note that closing banking loopholes is not a frequent occurrence - the last being when 
the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act slammed the door on commercial firms acquiring thrifts. 

However, when commercial entities exploit banking loopholes and impose unnecessary risks to 
our financial systems, we feel it is time for Congress to say, “that’s not what we intended.” 

A September 2005 report of the U.S. Government Accountability Office examined the risk to the 
Bank Insurance Fund presented by nonfinancial companies of insured industrial loan 
companies.® The GAO concluded that although the FDIC has supervisory authority over an 
insured ILC, it has less extensive authority to supervise ILC holding companies than the 
consolidated supervisors of bank and thrift holding companies. Therefore, according to the 
GAO, from a regulatory standpoint, ILCs controlled by commercial companies and supervised 


* “Industrial Loan Coiporalion.s: Recent Asset Growth and Conunercial Interest Highlight Differences in Regulatory 
Authority,” GAO"05"62i (September 2005). 
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by the FDIC may pose more risk of loss to the bank insurance fund than other insured depository 
institutions operating in a holding company. However, restructuring the supervisory framework 
for ILCs along the lines of the Federal Reserve Board’s comprehensive umbrella supervisory 
authority over bank holding companies is not the solution because it will leave the door open to a 
continued mixing of banking and commerce. Given the overriding policy reasons not to permit 
mixing banking and commerce, the solution is to close the ILC loophole once and for all. 

As was alluded to earlier, NAR is very concerned that if the commercial parent company of an 
ILC were ever to find itself under financial pressure, it would be tempting for it to abuse its ILC 
in a manner that enables it to resolve its problems. As we know from the collapse of Enron, 
WorldCom, and others in the last few years, circumstances sometimes spin out of the control of 
management and not all of those involved act within the law. If Enron or WorldCom had owned 
and abused its relationship with a federally insured depository institution, the impact on our 
economy would have been far worse. It is not reasonable to assume that if a commercially- 
owned ILC found itself in a crisis, it would be entirely forthcoming about what is happening in 
communicating with its shareholders, the SEC (if publicly traded), the FDIC or Federal Reserve 
Board, the Utah bank supervisor, or any other regulator. By the time these parties learned of the 
true condition of the enterprise, it could very well be too late to save the ILC or minimize harm 
to the rest of the financial system. 

Other Initiatives to Permit Banks into Commerce Should Also Be Blocked 


At the same time that numerous banking organizations and bank trade associations are 
strenuously opposing the Home Depot’s and other commercial companies’ intention to acquire 
an ILC on the basis that permitting commercial firms to own banks will result in an 
impermissible mixing of banking and commerce, they are themselves seeking to expand 
permissible bank activities into real estate brokerage, management, and real estate 
development — activities which by their very nature are commercial. NAR believes that the 
various government agencies involved should reverse any initiatives to move in this direction. 
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In 2001, for example, the Federal Reserve Board and the Department of the Treasury published a 
proposed rule that would permit financial holding companies and financial subsidiaries of 
national banks to engage in real estate management and brokerage. NAR believes that these 
activities are commercial, and apparently Congress agrees, since each year it has blocked the 
agencies from issuing a final rule. 

In 2005, the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency (OCC) issued several rulings that, in our 
view, go beyond the statutory authority banks have to own real estate to accommodate their 
businesses. We think that permitting banks to develop and own luxury hotels and develop 
residential condominiums for immediate sale in order to make the remainder of a project 
economically feasible stretches the law to the breaking point. As in the case of the Home 
Depot’s Notice and other commercial companies’ iLC deposit insurance application, we believe 
that Congress should resolve the irreconcilable clash of commercial and banking industries over 
these related issues, not regulatory agencies. 

Conclusion 


The National Association of REALTORS® commends Chairman Frank and Representative 
Bachus for holding today’s hearing on H.R. 698, the “Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 
2007.” NAR urges Congress to pass this important legislation, which will reinforce our national 
policy against mixing banking and commerce and ensure the continued stability and growth of 
the nation’s financial system. Thank you. 
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januarv- 30, 2007 


T he Honorable Paul Gillraor 


U.S. Flousc of Representatives 

1203 Long worth House Office Building 

Sfi'ncf 

Washington, DC 20515 

I'uUk- 

Dear Rep. Gillmor; 

> ’ 1SI 

On behalf of the members of the American Bankers Association (ABA), I am writing to 
express our strong support for H.R. 698, the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 


2007, ABA urges Congress to enact this legislation quickly. 

The most important aspect of this bill is the effective elimination of the authority in current 
law that allows a commercial company to acquire an insured depository, that is, an 
industrial loan company (ILQ. ABA opposes the acquisition or chartering of banks by 
noil-financial commercial firms. By prohibiting new commercial companies from obtaining 
ILCs, H,R. 698 would eliminate dais mechanism for the merging of banking and commerce. 

1-1. R, 698 would e.stablish a number of other important regulator}' guidelines with respect 
to ILC operations. It would establish a bright-line test regarding who may own ILCs in 
the future, limiting ownership to those parent companies that are truly “financial” It 
would create significant federal regulatory supervision of ILC parent company operations, 
broadly empowering the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) to act in this 
area. The bill would esfabbsh appropriate restrictions on grandfathered ILC operations, 
limiting the ability to transfer ownership of these ILCs to new commercial companies, 
and, in some instances, the ability to branch or engage in new activities. 

These provisions arc important clarifications to existing law that, consistent with previous 
Congressional efforts addressing the banking and commerce question, appropriately 
resolve regulatory concerns while recognizing the interests of those who ace currently 
lawfully engaged in ILC operations. 

'fhesc provisions are important clarifications to existing law that, consistent with previous 
Congressional actions separating banking and commerce, appropriately resolve regulatory 
concerns w'hilc recognizing the interests of those who are currently lawfully engaged in 
ILC operations. 

ABA strongly supports H.R. 698, appreciates your leadership in this area, and pledges to 
work aggressively in support of the bill’s quick passage. 

Sincerely, 

Floyd E. Stoner 
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january 29, 2007 


TTie Honorable Paul Gillmor 
U.S. House of Represenfativcs 
1203 LongworthHOB 
Washington, DC 20315 

The Honorable Barney Frank 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2252 Rayburn HOB 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressmen; 

I am wnting to express ACB's strong support for H.R. 698, “The Industrial Bank Holding Company 
Act of 2007,” This legislation will establish statutor)' requirements for certain state chartered industrial loan 
companies concerning the mixing of banking and commerce. These requirements are a logical extension of 
principles established by Congress under the Gramm-Leach-BIiley Act (GLBA) in 1 999 and will bring parity 
to the banking system wliile reducing potential risks to our nation’s financial system. 

Wlien Congress passed GLBA it did not address the issue of allowing industrial loan companies 
(ILCs) as a form of charter by which commercial entities could enter the banking business. Yoiu- legislation, 
“The Industrial Bank Holding Company Act,” addresses tliis issue through a common sense system of 
regulation for ILCs. It creates an ILC holding company structure for those ILC’s not currently in a financial 
or thrift holding company and iiTiportaiitly provides the FDIC with the authority to exaitiine the ILC holding 
company for safety and soundness. 

in addition, your legislation allows those ILCs tliat have already been lawfully created to retain their 
current structure with the important addition of holding company supervision from the FDIC, and prohibits 
future ownership of ILCs by commercial firms. This is a faur method to ensure the safety and soundness of 
our nation’s financial system without punishing those ILCs that were lawfully established, and is substantially 
similar to procedures implemented under GLBA. 

Thank you for your leadership on this bill ACB applauds your hard work in drafting the “Industrial 
Bank Flolding Company Act.” We look forward to workmg with you to bring about its swift consideration. 


Sincerely 

Diane Casey-Landry 

President and Chief Executive Officer 




cc: The Honorable Spencer Bachus 


990 Nineteenth Street, NW, Suite 400, Washington, DC 20006 
Phone: <20i) 057-3100 * fax: i202) 296*8716 ★ www.AmeriiasCommuihlyBarikers.tom 
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TERRY J. JORDE 

JAMES R GHiGUERl JR. 
Chaimian-Elea 

cymmA bunxenship 

pN PARSONS. SR. 
ROBERT C, FRICKE 
OAVro E. HAYES 


CAMDEN R. FINE 
Presiclait and CEO 


February 1 , 2007 

Honorable Barney Frank 
Chairman 

Committee on Financial Services 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Honorable Paul Gillmor 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Financial Institutions and Consumer Credit 
Committee on Financial Services 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Frank and Ranking Member Gillmor: 

The Independent Community Bankers of America (ICB A), representing 5,000 
community financial institutions across the nation, strongly endorses your legislation, the 
Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007 (HR 698). and urges its immediate 
adoption. Thank you for your leadership on this critical issue. 

The separation of banking and commerce is one of the pillars of our economic system 
and has helped make it the envy of the world. Keeping banks and commercial firms 
separate ensures the impartial allocation of credit, avoids excessive concentration of 
economic power, and protects American taxpayers against an unwarranted extension of 
the federal safety net. 

Your legislation would ensure that this doctrine is mamtained by closing the last 
remaining loophole in the law that permits commercial firms to own financial 
institutions, the industrial loan company (ILC) loophole. HR 698 would prohibit 
commercial firms from chartering or acquiring industrial banks after January 28, 2007, 
and promote the stability of our financial system and the Deposit Insurance Fund by 
bringing all ILCs and their parent companies under enhanced regulation and supervision 
by the FDIC. It also would impose branching and activities restrictions on commercially- 
owned industrial banks chartered between October, 2003, and May 2006. 


NDEPENDENT COMMUNITY BANKERS o/ AMERICA The Nation's Voice for Community B3nks‘^ 
*ne Thomas Circle. NW Suits 40Q Washington, DC 20005 ■ (800)422-8439 • PAX: (202)659-1413 ■ Emaihinfo^kha.org ■ Web site www.kba.org 
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We believe this is a common sense and balanced approach that does no harm to existing 
ILCs while protecting taxpayers agaimt catastrophic losses that could be incurred by a 
failure of a corporate conglomerate owner of an ILC. 

The public policy implications of this issue are hK> important and far reaching to be 
determined on parochial or regional grounds. The FDIC board voted unanimously to 
extend the moratorium on ILC applications filed by commercial firms for the purpose of 
giving Congress a reasonable interval in which to act. We must stop the mixing of 
banking and commerce before it irrevocably changes our financial landscape, as it did in 
Japan which experienced a 15 year recession. TTiat is why ICB A and our 5,000 member 
banks nationwide strongly endorse HR 968 and urge its immediate adoption. 


Sin<^rely, 



Camden R. Fine 
President & CEO 


Independent Community Bankers a/America The Nation 's Voice Ibr Community Banks^" 

One Thomas Circle, NIV Suite 400 Washington, DC 20005 ■ (800)422-8439 • FAX: (202)659-141 J ■ EmaU:mfo<S.-icba.org ■ Web sics:wmv.kba.org 
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Pat Vredevoogd Combs 
ABR. CRS, GRI. PMN 
President 


Dale A. Stinton 
CAE, CPA, CMA, RCE 
EVT/CEO 


GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
Jerry Giovaniello, Senior Vice President 
Walter J. Witek, Jr., Vice President 


March 20, 2007 

The Honorable Paul E. Gillmor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1203 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-3505 

Dear Representative Gillmor: 

I am writing on behalf of over 1 .3 million members of the National Association of REALTORS® 
to convey our support for H.R. 698, “The Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007,” 
which, as you know, enhances regulation of the parent companies of industrial banks and 
restores the traditional separation between banking and commerce. 

Despite Wal-Mart’s recent announcement to withdraw its application to charter an industrial loan 
company (ILC), there are still a number of commercial companies pursuing ILC ownership, 
including Home Depot. As NAR has written, testified and continued to discuss, mixing banking 
and commerce puts our national economy at risk. NAR maintains that when commercial firms 
are allowed to engage in banking, the bank functions under an inherent conflict of interest. This 
conflict imposes unnecessary risks to the financial systems of the bank, the parent corporation, 
and the national economy. 

NAR believes it is time to close the ILC loophole and supports the approach taken by H.R. 698 
to prohibit any additional commercial firm that generates at least 1 5 percent of their annual gross 
revenues from non-financial activities from directly or indirectly controlling an industrial bank. 
NAR also supports strong oversight and additional regulation for existing ILCs. 

NAR stands ready to work with you and Chairman Frank to pass H.R. 698, “The Industrial Bank 
Holding Company Act of 2007,” which will reinforce our national policy against mixing banking 
and commerce and ensure the continued stability and growth of the nation’s financial system. 

Sincerely, 

cc: The Honorable Barney Frank 
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Sound Banking Coalition 


March 21, 2007 


Honorable Paul Gillmor 
United State House of Representatives 
1203 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Honorable Barney Frank 
United State House of Representatives 
2252 Rayburn House Office Building 
W'ashinglon, DC 205 1 5 


Dear Congressman Gillmor and Chairman Frank: 


The undersigned members of the Sound Banking Coalition - the Independent 
Community Bankers of America, tlie National Association of Convenience Stores, tlte National 
Grocers Association, and the United Food and Commercial Workers International Union - 
strongly support the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. The bill takes a common- 
sense approach to addressing the huge growth of industrial loan companies (ILCs) and the real 
threat posed to the safety and somidness of the financial system when tiiese institutions are 
controlled by commercial entities. 

The lack of consolidated supervision of ILCs and the mixing of banking and commerce 
that occurs when a commercial entity owns a bank threaten some of the basic underpiimings of 
banking regulation in the United States and could have a significant impact on SBC members, 
consumers, and tlte financial services marketplace as a whole. All bank holding companies are 
subject to consolidated holding company supervision to ensure that the holding company and its 
subsidiaries do not create solvency risks for the bank and to ensure that the holding company can 
be a source of strength for the bank, ILC holding companies are not subject to aity such 
oversight, depriving ILCs of the basic protections afforded other banks and leaving the federal 
deposit guaranty funds susceptible to the vagaries of the commercial marketplace. 

The other key concept - the mixing of banking and commerce - is also tremendously 
important here. Banks are supposed to be neutral arbiters of credit and capital. When banks are 
owned by commercial entities, however, conflicts of interest can skew loan decisions and lead to 
systemic problems. This is not just a philosophical exercise, Japan provides an explicit example 
of the dangers of mixing commerce and banking. 

Your proposed legislation ably addresses these issues. By limiting the amount of 
commercial activity in which an ILC holding company may engage, the bill greatly reduces the 
threats posed by tiie banking'commerce mix. and by bolstering the FDIC’s supervisory authority 
over ILC holding companies, the bill slrengUiens consumer protections and reduces tlireats to the 
financial system. 
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Thank you for your efforts to address the problems created by the ILC loophole and for 
introducing the Industrial Bank Holding Company Act We look forward to working with you to 
enact of this important legislation. 


Sincerely, 



VtC£ President, floRgressicstal Relalions icjpsiative «n<t AfTair* DirMcr Senior Vice Preheat 

Indcpeiidem Cortimiinily United Focd u>d Comraffciai Md Cenersl CoxMel 

Baitkerscif .^nicnca WofSteitlnicmaiional Unior Nadoad Grpoets IsMctetitin 



S«iior Viee-Pieadent 
GovarnRifcl Re-atji>rs 
Nsiiotiai A.^Kwithtii £«f C.w. atier.oe Siofe* 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 
on behalf of 

THE SOUND BANKING COALITION 


THE HOUSE FINANCIAL FINANCIAL SERVIES COMMITTEE 
H.R. 698, THE INDUSTRIAL BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 2007 


April 25, 2007 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the Sound Banking Coalition (the Coalition) in 
connection with the House Financial Services Committee’s hearing on H.R. 698, The Industrial 
Bank Holding Company Act of 2007. We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement 
and thank Chairman Frank, Ranking Member Bachus and the members of the Committee for 
holding a hearing on this important issue. In addition, we would like to thank Representative 
Gillmor and Chairman Frank for introducing this legislation and their work over several years to 
try to address this public policy problem. H.R. 698 will go a long way toward correcting the 
problems caused by the industrial bank loophole, and the Coalition supports it wholeheartedly. 

The Sound Banking Coalition is a group of concerned organizations that have come 
together to try to close the industrial loan company (ILC) loophole to protect consumers and 
businesses from the problems and the threat to FDIC insurance posed by ILCs. The members of 
the Sound Banking Coalition are the Independent Community Bankers of America, the National 
Association of Convenience Stores, the National Grocers Association, and the United Food and 
Commercial Workers International Union. The members of the Coalition recognized the 
potential problems posed by the ILC loophole years ago and organized the group in 2003, when 
there were few applicants for ILC charters. The goal of the Coalition has always been closing 
the ILC loophole. While H.R. 698 does not close the loophole entirely, it strikes a fair balance 
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between our policy ideal and the desires of ILC supporters. One of the things my time in 
Congress taught me is that compromise is necessary to get things done. Chairman Frank, Mr. 
Gillmor and others on this Committee have done a remarkable job of balancing the competing 
positions that advocates have taken on this issue and come up with a good product. I urge all of 
you to recognize the good balance that has been struck and to support their bill. 

One other issue that I want to be sure to address is the recent withdrawal of Wal-Mart’s 
application for an E.C. The regulation of ILCs was a fundamental public policy issue before 
Wal-Mart applied and remains so now. The Sound Banking Coalition formed in early 2003 - 
more than two years before Wal-Mart submitted its application to the FDIC. We remain 
committed to addressing this public policy issue and Wal-Mart’s decision to withdraw its 
application does not change that. The problems with the ILC loophole run deeper than any one 
applicant and must be fixed. 

The ILC loophole allows the mixing of banking and commerce and prevents rigorous 
supervision of ILC holding companies, threatening the banking system and the federal 
deposit insurance fund. 

In 1987, Congress created a loophole in the federal banking laws that said some banks - 
specifically, industrial banks - were not banks at all for purposes of federal law.' This loophole 
cut against a fundamental principle of U.S. banking law that has been emphasized by most states 
and the U.S. Congress - the separation between banking and commerce. When the loophole was 
created it was not particularly significant because industrial banks were very small, local 
institutions. Now, however, industrial banks have aggressively expanded their powers and have 
grown to the point that deposits reach into the billions of dollars and several large corporations 
own and operate industrial banks. The lack of consolidated supervision of these institutions and 
the mixing of banking and commerce that occurs when a commercial entity owns a bank threaten 
some of the basic underpinnings of banking regulation in the United States and could have a 

' Industrial banks are also known as industrial loan companies (ILCs). 
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significant impact on Coalition members, consumers, and the financial services marketplace as a 
whole. 


The United States has historically kept banking and commerce separate. There are two 
basic reasons for this approach. One is fairness. Banks are supposed to be neutral arbiters of 
capital. When banks are owned by commercial entities, however, conflicts of interest can skew 
loan decisions, unfairly restricting access to capital. This leads to the second reason: safety and 
soundness. The temptation to favor or discriminate against borrowers (or potential borrowers) 
based on commercial concerns rather than sound lending principles can lead to systemic 
problems not only for those seeking capital who are wrongly denied, but also for the financial 
institutions themselves. FDIC insurance would face significant exposure if the company is 
granted a bank charter. To the extent the bank or the parent company experienced financial 
problems, the losses to FDIC insurance could be very large. This is not just a philosophical 
exercise: Japan provides an explicit example of the dangers of mixing commerce and banking. 

There are a number of ways an ILC can be negatively affected by a commercial parent 
company: 

• financial trouble at the commercial parent or a commercial affiliate can impair the 
ILCs ability to access necessary capital and credit sources in the financial sector; 

• inappropriate inter-company transactions such as excess dividends, manipulation 
of interest rates, and inappropriate loans, can drain the ILC’s capital/profits; 

• reputational harm; and 

• operational risks from information sharing within the corporate family. 

These risks are particularly significant because industrial banks are not subject to the 
same level of regulatory oversight as banks: they do not face the same consolidated supervision 
at the holding company level, they do not be subject to consolidated capital requirements, and 
would be subject to arguably weaker regulatory enforcement. This leaves insufficient safeguards 
to ensure that this massive company will not endanger FDIC insurance. We question the 
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rationale for this differential treatment of E.Cs. As the GAO recently reported to Congress, ILCs 
“pose similar risks to the bank insurance fund as other types of insured depository institutions,” 
In fact, the same GAO report went further, stating that “from a regulatory standpoint, these ILCs 
may pose more risk of loss to the bank insurance fund than other insured depository institutions 
operating in a holding company.” 

• Consolidated Holding Company Supervision: Unlike bank holding companies, 
ILC holding companies are not subject to consolidated holding company 
supervision. Although the ILC itself is subject to FDIC oversight, the FDIC has 
more limited regulatory powers with respect to holding companies and affiliates 
than does the Federal Reserve. The Bank Holding Company Act (BHCA) 
provides the Federal Reserve with the authority to examine the bank holding 
company itself and any of its non-bank subsidiaries at any time, while the FDIC 
has only limited examination authority, and is unable to examine affiliates of 
banks unless necessary to disclose the direct relationship between the bank and 
affiliate and the effect of the relationship on the bank.^ 

• Consolidated Capital Requirements: The Federal Reserve is also entitled to 
establish consolidated capital requirements to ensure that bank holding companies 
are a source of financial strength for the subsidiary bank. This source of strength 
doctrine has been codified in Regulation Y, which specifies that a bank holding 
company parent should be ready to provide capital to its bank subsidiary when 
needed. Failure to provide such assistance would enable the regulator to take 
enforcement action to protect the bank. In contrast, corporate parents of ILC’s are 
not subject to these capital requirements. 

• Enforcement: Finally, the Federal Reserve has broad enforcement authority 
under the BHCA, and can issue cease and desist orders, impose civil penalties, 
and order a holding company to divest non-bank subsidiaries if it determines that 


^ Letter to Senator Tim Johnson from Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, June 25, 2003, at 4. 
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ownership of the subsidiary presents a risk to the financial safety, soundness, or 
stability of an affiliated bank and is inconsistent with sound banking principles or 
the purposes of the BHCA? The Federal Reserve is the only federal agency 
authorized to take such actions against bank holding companies. 

The safeguards provided by Federal Reserve regulation are necessary to protect the FDIC 
insurance against the potential risks presented by a ILC holding companies. Without these 
safeguards, it may be impossible for problems to be identified and managed in time to prevent 
deficiencies and damage to the federal safety net. As more and more commercial entities apply 
for - and are granted - ILC charters, this risk grows ever greater. Simply stated, this is a risk 
that United States taxpayers should not be forced to take. 

The Federal Reserve on numerous occasions has opined on the threat posed by ILCs to 
the banking system and the insurance fund. In testimony before the Financial Services 
Committee in February of this year, newly-appointed Federal Reserve Board Chairman Ben 
Bemanke urged Congressional review and action with respect to the regulation of ILCs. 

The Board’s current policy is clearly consistent with the views of former Board Chairman 
Alan Greenspan. In a letter to Representative James Leach (R-IA) on January 6, 2006, Chairman 
Greenspan described the current and growing threat to the nation’s financial system posed by 
ILCs. 


When this exemption was adopted in 1987, ILCs were mostly 
small locally owned institutions that had only limited deposit- 
taking and lending powers. However, much has changed since 
1987 and recent events and trends highlight the potential for this 
exemption to undermine important general policies established by 
Congress that govern the banking system and to create an unlevei 


Id. at 5. 
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competitive playing field among banking organizations. The total 
assets held by BLCs have grown by more than 3,500 percent 
between 1987 and 2004, and the aggregate amount of estimated 
insured deposits held by ILCs has increased by more than 500 
percent since 1999. 

The character, powers and ownership of ILCs have changed 
materially since Congress first enacted the ILC exemption. These 
changes are undermining the pmdential framework that Congress 
has carefully crafted and developed for the corporate owners of 
other full-service banks. Importantly, these changes also threaten 
to remove Congress’ ability to determine the direction of our 
nation’s financial system with regard to the mixing of banking and 
commerce and the appropriate framework of prudential 
supervision. These are crucial decisions that should not be made 
through the expansion and exploitation of a loophole that is 
available to only one type of institution chartered in a handful of 
states. 

There is a temptation to assume that because a company is large and well known, and has 
many assets, it is safe. We have seen this assumption proven wrong time and time again. In 
fact, if anything, U.S. economic history has often shown that a far different adage typically 
holds sway - the bigger they are, the harder they fall. Enron, WorldCom, and Kmart provide 
recent examples. In fact, the latest example is playing out before our eyes as we watch General 
Motors lose billions of dollars each year and dramatically cut its workforce to try to stay solvent. 
Fifty years ago no one would have believed that GM would be in the difficult situation it is in 
today. What will this mean for the GMAC ILC? Without regulation by the Federal Reserve 
that is very hard to say. Perhaps the ILC is sound and will remain so for years to come - but 
perhaps not. The problem is that no one really knows because even though GM owns an ILC it 
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is not subject to consolidated supervision. We are left to wait and see what the future holds. 
These examples do make one thing clear - size and large revenues do not guarantee safety. 

The depth and breadth of the concern about the ILC loophole generally has radiated 
across the country. In the absence of federal leadership, states are taking matters into their own 
hands. In part, this has been due to Wal-Mart’s application for an ILC charter, but it also reflects 
an underlying unease with the steady expansion of ILCs under the loophole. Nearly a dozen 
states have adopted or are considering legislation that would block or limit ILC holding 
companies from using ILC charters to open bank branches within their borders. In Iowa, 
Virginia and Maryland, new laws passed last year ban ILC branches on the premises of a 
commercial affiliate and Colorado passed a similar law this year. A law in Wisconsin now 
prohibits DLCs from doing any business in that state. Missouri also passed legislation limiting 
ILCs last year. This state activity is indicative of nationwide concerns about this issue. 

The state-by-state attention to the issue is not likely to abate, particularly in light of the 
law Utah enacted last year which validates contract language in which borrowers waive their 
rights to participate in class actions against lenders. This law may be used to cut-off consumer 
rights not only in Utah, but in other states in which Utah financial institutions do business. In 
addition, Utah is one of approximately 12 states that has removed the usury ceiling for consumer 
loans. 


The surge of state activity on this issue - and the variety of approaches taken by the states 
to address the problem - are yet another indication that Congress needs to settle this debate. Mr. 
Gillmor and Chairman Frank have provided the blueprint for doing just that and we hope the 
Committee acts on it promptly. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement regarding industrial loan 
company oversight and the ILC loophole. Congressional action on this issue is critical in order 
to avoid serious threats to competition, the federal deposit insurance fund, and consumer 
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protections. The Gillmor-Frank legislation offers an excellent opportunity to fix the 
loophole before the threats become major problems. 

Thomas J. Bliley, Jr. 

The Sound Banking Coalition 
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